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THE PRACTICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Amcrieaa Library Series. 
OU I. AQOOST, I»0«. NO. I 



The Kctorial Work of 
Frank M. Suteliffe. 

Br THE EDITOI. 

f'k M B. FRANK M. SUTCLIFFG is a native 
J ^^^B of that English county which stands 
I \T A ^^^ ^ point of size if nothing eke. 

r* ~'— ^ He is an amateur in the best sense 
^^Ojfi of the word, loving nature and her 
^i.a>.>J beauties, with every changing season, 
though an unkind fate has made him 
a professional photographer, earning his living in 
an out-of'the-way seaside town, " princii>ally by 
copying the poor work of tenth-rate amateurs and 
photof^phing restless babies." 

Coining of an artistic family — for his father 
and grandfather were painter^rtista — he has 
evidently inherited the pictorial tendency. His 
mother, who had some French blood in her veins, 
blinking that there were artists enough in the 
family, discountenanced any school art teaching 
for Toung Frank. Nevertheless, she could not very 
well hinder the boy watching his father draw and 
design, etch and paint in every conceivable medium, 
not even excluding the working of enamels. 
Before he was six years old this youth was critical 
•nough to express disapproval of the then some- 
what rough and coarse illustrations appearing in 
■nch papers as the Bluflteated London News, though 
John I^eoh's drawings in Punch, and others bj 
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Birket Foster are still remembered as havinff 
given genuine pleasure. Music of the best kind 
was a feature of this art-lovine household. 

Now it so chanced that on the bookshelves was 
that once famous book by Lake Price on Photo- 
graphy. It was this volume which determined the 
future career of the subject of these jottings. 

Mr. Sutcliffe has the rare art of writing a letter 
in the same attractive and breezy way that he 
talks, and in one such letter to the present writer 
he says, "My father suggested my trying photo- 
graphy. I objected strongly and pointed out that 
no one of our acquaintance either made pictures 
or money by photography. My father said that 
was their fault and not that of photography, and, 
that they might make money too if they had better 
studios, kept them clean and went the right 
way to work. Then we went to live netu* Ripon, 
where I borrowed The British Journal of Photo- 
graphy from the beginning and wrote out in an 
mdexed book everything which I thought would 
be useful" 

The above quotation aptly shows us something 
of the far-eeeme powers of father and son, and 
also tells us of the sturdy mental grip of those who 
set themselves to do thoroughly what they under- 
take. 

With such inherited art feeling one is not sur- 

frisod to find Mr. Sutcliffe writing, " Of painters, 
believe that J. F. Millet has shown me more than 
any others. Frank Brangwyn I consider the great- 
est living painter. His oesiKn and colour are both 
Emd. David Murray and Alfred Sast seem to 
ow what to say and how to say it better than 
most men." Among the poets his favourites are 
Tennyson — especiafly the earlier and simpler 
writing—Shakespeare, Bums and Byron. Words- 
worth also has a warm comer in his affection. 
But for those who have to engase in the battle of 
life he doubts the worldly wisaom of too much 
poetry, for it tends to make them too sensitive. 

Here again is another extract which photo- 
graphers of all kinds should lay well to heart, for 
it contains teaching which is sadly needed. "Photo- 
graphy is the lazy man's pencil, or perhaps I should 
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aay the bus^ man's penciL It enables him to toske 
representations of things in next to no time. The 
Tv^eak point of photoeraphy is that except in the 
hands of one who has oeen trained from infanCT to 
««e, it " draws " too much, and the eye is vexed at 
having to reject so much. I would say that any- 
one can in half an hour, with pencil or brush, get 
more of the spirit of a scene than one could in a 
month with a camera- The work of the artist ia to 
put doMTn what he sees for the benefit of those who 
have not been endowed with hia gifts. Even as a 
record of facta a few hurried pencU lines are often 
better than a perfect photograph." 

Turning now to technical matters, we may let 
our readers into one of Mr. Sutcliffe's secrets. He 
nearly alwaya uses a long-focus lena and lat^e 
aperture, so getting the space feeling and quiet 
suppression of much that ia not wantea. Thus on 
a wnole-plate his favourite tool is a 14 inch B.B. 
lens working at f/8 or £/ll. 

His favourite printing medium ia platinotype, 
though he is a past master in carbon and silver 

Erintmg in various forms. He was one of the 
taders in the movement towards close framing, 
i.e., omitting the conventional and tasteless mounts 
of a quarter of a century ago. Like most other 
really fine craftsmen he has squarely faced and 
recognised the limitations of photography as an 
art process, " in not being able to make anything 
more beautiful than it is. It is no use to call in 
retouching and sunning down, for it will not alter 
an ugly angular line into one of grace and beauty." 
Following previous custom, we jot down a few 
notoa on the selected examples of our artist, taking 
them approximately in the chronological sequence 
of their production. 

" Man go«tk forth to hit Labour aotil the Eveniot." 

In this composition we are greatly indebted to the 
striking character of the sky. The man and 
horses are strongly relieved in silhouette against 
the " parting dayught." Our artist was brought in 
contact wit£ the great art teacher. Buskin, some 
years ago, a fact miich calls to mind that teacher's 

145149 
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insistence on tlie dignity of human work. It is 
from the land that man has wrested the vast 
wealth of the world. The agrioidturalist is the 
real Atlas upon whose human shoulders rests the 
existence of mankind. The student should note 
the wise omission of any objects likely to detract 
from the theme of the picture. Simplicity and 
strength are closely allied in the tnaTring of 
pictures. 

"Coofideaeci." — Here a^ain we have ^et another 
lesson in the value of a simple composition. The 
hackground of weed-clad rocks is wisely put out of 
focus just enough to prevent it engaging too 
much attention. The balance of light and shade is 
admirable, and the chief contrast kept towards 
the centre of the picture. The soft sunlight is well 
suggested by the shadows about the faces, arms, 
and aprons. 

" Ib the Sunihi&e Time of Life."— A delightful 
scene of child-life, bathed in bright, warm, mellow 
sunshine, typical of the careless light laughter- 
loving joyousness of youth. The student should 
well lay to heart the technical qualities of this 
picture, which t«ach him that bright light effects 
are not rendered by under-exposure, with its 
sequent hardness in the high-lights and blackness 
in the shadows : but that it is transparency and 
warm reflected light in the shadow portion, with a 
subtle and delicate gradation in tne high-lights 
that gives the true atmospheric suggestion of this 
effect. The background of distent uindscape again 
is kept quiet, and gives a broad mass of light and 
shade leaving all our interest for the figures. 

"Pescc." — This title will naturally recAll a quite 
different class of subject published in a recent 
number of this series. This only goes to show 
how many and various are the ways that human 
feeli^s and sentiments may present themselves to 
us. 'nie fu^ist says, "Would that all of us had this 
old lady's secret for looking so contented." The 
pose of the whole figure is quite charming, and the 
quiet mystery of the graduated natural bat^ground 
leaves nothing to be desired. This is an admirable 
example of distribution of light and shade. 
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together with pictureique arrangement of tine. 
The stronsest ughta and ihodowi are properly 

arranged aoout tne head. 

"The Ead of the Farrow."— Here we have a 
Taltiable object lesaon in groupii^. Kote how the 
iJoi^h eeems to link together the horaea and men. 
The gradual fallinK away^ of the distance, or 
" differentiation of planes " is instructively shown. 
The horse bearing the rider is perhaps a little 
unfortunate in its position relative to the spectator. 
The student may here learn the difference between 
balance and symmetiy of arrangement. 

" The Yonag Orthographcr and Kii Graadfather." 

— A happily caught group of fisher folk who for the 
most part were content to make their own spelling 
until such " new fangled " things a's school boanS 
came to disturb their contentment. The three 
men near the centre are a little too much in a row 
for best effect, though natural enough in pose with 
hands in pockets. The woman half unconsciously 
seems to oe wishing that she too had a couple of 
pockets for her hands. The reproduction does not 
adequately convey the hannomouB distribution of 
light and shade in broad masses without flatnesi 
woich is so well presented in the originaL 

" la Pnrii NatnraUbai."— It is not given to everjr 
one to have the courage to attempt the difficult 
task of rendering flesh tones in plttn atr.'-and to 
still fewer comes success. The example before us 
ia particularly valuable in showing the falsity of 
other rendering, which more often than not 
convey tlie impression that we are looking upon 
statues of bronze rather than flesh. The stenes in 
the right lower comer are very valuable in giving 
apace to the for^p-ound, and serving as a tone 
note in relation to the darker portions of the 
cobble. The posing of each figure is excellent. 
though one could wish that the spaces between the 
three figures had not been quite so nearly equaL 

"The Saow-elad Uplandt" takes us by "a skip 
and a jump ' to a scene vastly different from all the 
others. The author says — "Taken a few years ago 
when we had a real blizzard. It only ahows how , 

s .ogle 
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tame the wildest scene comes out in the camera." 
And yet the bleak desolation of this windswept 
upland in tliat part of the world where the 
lA)ndoner said, " aJl their hedt^es are stone walls," 
ie very suggestively rendered to those who know 
these lone^ fells. 

Bold &i]d bleak a-od bare. 

Sloping tow&rda the 8«a ; 



"WhHby Harbour." — A delightful group of 
fishing craft, behind and beyond which hangs a 
semi-tranBlucent veil of luminous light. The nearer 
vessel towaixis the left lower comer is the keystone 
of the composition, as may readily be seen if we 
cover it over for a moment, lliis picture well 
illustrates balance without symmetry or formality, 
and breadth of light and shade without monotony 
or flatness. 

"Day Dreams." — A happily chosen title for a 
pily caught pose and expression in apt harmony 
1 the ' ■ ■ " ■' .... 



with the dream pictures of the sea monsters in the 
background. The decorative quality of this work 
cannot fail to teach the observant student the value 
of flowing lines and broad ma«ses of light and 
shade. It is perhaps a little unfortunate that the 
dark object just above the head should fall so 
nearly in the centre of the top mai^n. The 
modelling of hands and face is particularly pleasing. 
The flowing lines of the hair and poise of the head 
fire also especially graceful and pleasing. 

We cannot fail to notice how wide are Mr. 
Sutcliffe's artistic sympathies, and with what in- 
nate and unconventional judgment he treats each 
subject. In vie^ving these several examples, we 
must not forget that they range over a consider- 
able period and carry ua back to the days when a 
good many of the recent artistic " discoveries " had 
already been made by himself. Gale, Robinson, 
BejlMider, Uill, Mrs. Cameron, and a few others 
whose photographic work laid the foundation 
stones of present day pictorial photc^;raplqr. 
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PrellmiaAry Note by the Editor. 

I^^^V HE beginner may perhaps he dinappointed 

!H for a moment on finding that this booklet 

B is not a complete guide to developing, 

L*f J fixing, printing, toning, movinting, f ram- 
J^^AAj ing,etc.,like other hand-camera manuals. 
i,^^^^ We therefore hasten to explain that 
bromide and P.O.P. printing have been 
already fully dealt with in Noa. 1 and 3; and develoj)- 
ing in No. 6 of this series. Platinotype printing 
wUl be exhaustively treated in our next number. 
No. 7 deals with intensification, reduction and all 
the other processes of after-treatment of the nega- 
tive. Mounting, titling and framing are embraced 
in No. 4. It will now appear to tne reader that, 
having dealt with these topics in separate volumes, 
we are here enabled to give far more space and 
attention to hand-camera work pure ana simple 
than would have been possible had we attempted 
to make this book a general guide or introduction 
to photography. 



Introduction to the Use of the 
Hnnd Camerm. 

Bt kev. h. hiidib draper. 



. T is quite a mistake to imagine that 

j I because it is easy to use a hand camera, 

therefore it is easy to take successful 



y 

^•— f photographs. Hanj-camera work, to be 
I ^9L' satisfactory, demands considerable skill 
L*£J and knowle^e. 

jj. , , Hand cameras may be classed as 

oice Ol follows: — {!) Magazine cameras. 

^^amera. (2) Roll flhn cameras. (3) Cameras 

fitted with dark slides. 

Magazine camenis are so fitted and arranged that 

they will contain a number of plates, which by a 

mechanical contrivance are removed to another 

part of the camera when exposed, a fresh plat« 

ooming into position when one has thus been stored 

away. 

' , ,y Go Ogle 
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The grea.t a4Tantag« of aneh a oam«ra is that a 
number of plates raay be carried within the camera, 
and exposed one alter another with a mininmm oE 
trouble, the diBadvanti^^oB being that Bometimes 
plates refuse to change, something having gone 
wrong with the mechanism. There is also a liabdity 
of scratching the plates when the changing opera- 
tion takes place, although both these disadvanti^eB 
may be minimised with care. 

Roll film cameras aj^ fitted with two rollers 
turned by a key from the outside. The film being 
wrapped on one, is unwound from this and wound 
upon the other roller, after exposure has been 
made, a figure appearing through a little red 
window at the back of the camera showing when 
the fresh portion of film is in correct position. 
Of all the methods of changing films or platea 
this is the simplest. It is certain in its action, 
and the films taking up but little room the 
camera can consequentiy oe made much smaller 
and more portable. Sy the use of a roll of 
black paper which forms a kind of support to the 
film, a spool of films which has been exposed 
may be removed from the camera in daylight and 
a new spool inserted without recourse to the dark- 
room. The chief disadvantage is that development 
of roll films is a much more difficult operation than 
the development of plates. 

Many hand cameras are fitted with dark slides in 
which the plates or cut films are carried. They are 
a little bulky to carry, and the changing cannot be 
done so expeditiously as by the above methods, but 
they are open to none of the objections described 
above, and plates of varying speeds may be carried 
to suit the ex^encies of the case. 

Magazine and roll film cameras are not usually 
fitted with a ground-glass screen at the back. Some 
method is therefore neceS8ai7 to ascertain the posi- 
tion of the picture on the plate. This is done by 
the use of view finders fitted in the front of the 
camera. They are usually about an inch square, 
and give on a email scale a picture of the view upon 
the plate. Id some eamerae a foeuasing screen i* 
•o fitted that a full-sixed im^^e mw' be seen right 
up to the moment of exposure. By an ingeaions 
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DITX0DUC1I0N TO THE OSB OP THK SAND OAMEXA. 

raMh&msm the foouiiing screen oloBes up when the 
shutter is released. 

Borne hand cameras have a " fixed f ocub," i.e., all 
images beyond a certain distance are in focus. 
Ip others a focussing arrangement is attached, 
distances being indicated by a ecate and pointer 
fixed on the outside of the camera, ^e dis- 
advantage of the former is that no object 
nearer than the fixed distance can be photograrined, 
the disadvantage of the latter is the difficulty 
of judging distances correctly. Both these dis- 
advantctges are eliminated by the use of a camera 
with fulf sized finder as above described. 
m— . . Di.«.. The great advantage of using films 
rUiu ». rutct. is to be found in their lightnew 
and portability. Four dozen films weigh less than 
a dozen plates, and take up no more room. More- 
over they can be printed n-om either side, a great 
advantage in carbon work. They are, however, 
much more expensive than plates, and are not so 
eaOT to develop. 

"Die chief disadvantage of plates is their weight, 
but they require less skill in development, therefore 
the percentage of successful photographs is much 
larger if they be employed. 

». t.M.a The cheaper hand cameras are fitted 

■na iiCBSt with single lenses, those more ex- 

pensive with R.R. lenses. A single lens is no use 
where buildings are to be taken, as it does not 
render straight lines correctly. A single lens is to 
be preferred^ for landscape and portraiture. Spend 
your money on the lens and get the best lens your 
pocket can afford. It is quite easy to be misled by 
a showy instrument got up for sale, containing a 
very Indifferent lens. Test the lens before pur- 
chasing a camera. To do this, open the shutter, 
take out the plate carriers, and insert a piece of 
ground glass uie same size aa plate. Cover your 
Bead ana iMck of camera with focussing cloth. Tour 
picture will then be projected on the ground glass, 
and the definition and covering ^wer of lens seen 
at a glance. Note at the same time if the view in 
Uia finder i» idwitical vriUi the view ou the ground 
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«.i..t:.* . (1) S^ ^ *^6 focuBsing scale be 

Can«ri *'^®' **"* '^ '^'^^ ^*"^*'J' ^*^*^ 

cheap cameras fltt«d with a focuss- 
ing scale. The way to test this is to mark off aloug 
the pavement distances from the camera as given 
on focussing scale. Insert the ground glass in the 
camera, as above described; set the scale to the 
nearest distance, and note if the objects at a similar 
distance on the pavement are in focus ; do this with 
all distances marked. If all are in focus, the scale is 
con-ect ; if not it needs to be re-marked. 

(2) Carefully test plate-changing arrangement 
if the camera be of the mageuine vaiiety. It is 
annoying to get a plate jammed when far away 
from a dark-room. Load up the camera with used 
plates of right size, then carefully change each one; 
do this several times and see if the mecnanism acta 
rightly. One plate at a time should drop and no 
more. (Advisable to do this occaBionally bNofore 
using camera to test if the mechanism is still in 
order). 

(3) Plates are often fogged because the camera 
is not light-tight. To test—close the lens, open the 
back, take out plates and carriers. Throw the focuss- 
ing cloth over the head and camera ; hold the camera 
up to strong light for some seconds. If any stray 
light is commg in it will be apparent. 

— ,,.. , (1) Shutter, — Usually hand-camera 

r Ittiast to shutters are too fast, hence under- 
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shutters are too fast, hence under- 
exposed plates ; ^th of a second 
is quite fast enough for all ordinary work. If plates 
are under-exposed take means of slowing the 
shutter. 

(2) Level. — Sometimes one and sometimes two 
levels are supplied. These are very convenient 
adjuncta to hand cameras. (Annoying to find on 
development that the picture is spoilea because the 
camera was not held level). 

(3) Some of the better class of hand cameras are 
fitted with a rising front. This is a gi'eat advantage, 
as it enables one to get in the tops of buildings 
without tilting the camera, which is fatal to per- 
pendicularity, unless a swing back be proTiaed, 
which is rare in hand cameras. 

10 . ,.Cot,)glc 



INTKODVCnON TO THE USE Or THE HAND CAHEIA. 

Never attempt to take a time exposure with the 
camera held in the hand. The result Is nearly 
always ffiilure. 

Thoroughly master all the workings of your in- 
strument oef ore you take it out to photograph. Try 
all the working parts and make yourself absolutely 
familiar with them before you expose a plate. An 
hour spent indoors with your camera w^ill save 
much time and trouble afterwards. 

Loading. — If yours be a magazine camera, this 
operation is most important. Plates jamming are 
more often caused through careless loading than 
tJirough defect in mechanism. Put in each plate 
Be[>arately, and carefully notice if the first is in its 
correct position. Dust all plates before putting 
them into the camera ; dust also back and front m 
carriers, and occasionally dust out the interior of 
camera. Carry the camera carefully, avoid swing- 
ing it about, and avoid jar.^ or dust will settle on 
the plates, and a plentiful crop of pinholes on the 
negatives will be the result. 

I «L V tA (^) Never point the camera directly 
la ue Field. towards the sun, or the result will 
be that you will get a "flare spot" on your negative, 
and it will be spoiled. The image of the sun should 
never be seen in the view finder ; if this be 
remembered, pleasing effects may often be obtained 
by working against the light. Most of the so-called 
"moonlight enects" are ootained in this way. 

(2) It is not often advisable to have the sun 
directly at the back, so often recommended to^ hand 
camera workers, the result will be a flat picture 
ladling light and shade. 

(3) The best position for all-ronnd work is to 
have the sun either on the right hand or the left, 
then light and shade will be delineated, and these 
go so much towards making a successful picture. 

H I J- M. The amateur wiD probably discover 

noMtag like £qj. himaelf how best he can accom- 
^amera. pj-^j^ ^. j^j^ -j^g „g„^ method is to 

press the camera against the cheat, and do not 
breathe wh.le the shutter is being opened. I some- 
times tuck the camera under my left arm. 

" , V, Google 
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(1) It most be held perfectly steady, the alighteet 
Jar will be fatal Although tou can take a snap- 
shot of an express train at full speed without 8how> 
ing any movement, yet the slightest movement of 
the camera will spoil the photograph. 

(2) The height at which the camera should be 
held will vary with the object you are about to 

rjrtray. A good height for most subjects is from 
feet to 4c feet from the ground. If too high, an 
undue proportion will be given to the foreground ; 
if too low nothing but foreground will be obtained. 

(3) Freaa the button, pull the string, or move 
the lever of the shutter gently. Don't strain it or 
jerk it, or you will blur the ima«e. This is 
especially to be remembered when the shutter is 
working at a slow speed. 

(4) Hold the camera upright and level, the 
"level" will help you to do tnis. On some finders 
vertical and horizontal lines are ruled, and are 
useful. See that buildings, etc., are upright. 
Nothing looks worse than a lopsided building. Do 
not tilt the camera unless it be provided with a 
swing back. If tilted upwards, buildings, etc., will 
aijpear to be falling backwards, if downwards they 
will appear to be toppling forwards. This fault is 
often seen in hand camera photographs. 

f% . .. The laws of composition are not to 

KtSS *» despised even by hand camera 

rieiore. workers. Aim at making pictures, 

and not mere reproductions of scenes. Even if you 
merely take photographs as mementoes this should 
apply. The majority of hand-camera workers one 
sees at holiday resorts know nothing of composition, 
hence the unsatisfactory nature of their prints. 
U . I Remember that most people are 

oKli*^ endowed with feelings. Do not 

OBiifc. therefore give offence to anyone 

with your camera. There are a lot of blackguards 
armed with hand cameras who have brought photo- 
graphy into disrepute by snap-shotting in people's 
faces, much to their annoyance, and much to the 
detriment of serious workers. 
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LOOPING THE LOOP. 
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Ifi&tt on Hud-Camen Work. 
8r iOHN m. uartL 

I V V JT BILE ifc is undoubtedly poasible for a 
• mJ^# really intelligent person accustomed 
I «r ^f to accurate and careful work in other 
l^>^>- -J directions to take a camera, and, 
' rfi Aw • remembering perhaps half a dozen 
\^ I , J definite rules, to produce, with the 

~ ~ assistance of trade development, a 

reasonable proportion of satisfactory negatives, Uie 
btat work can only be done when the worker under- 
stands the various photographic operations, and is 
able to adjust sach factors as speed of plate, aper- 
tore of lens, qieed of shutter and strength of hfht 
togethm*. Some study of the direction and quafity 
of light IB necessary. The light at noon is very 
different from the light at seven in the morning 
even in summer. The direction from which the 
light reaches the subject is also important — the 
more shadow the more exposure required. A fair 
grasp of the variations in the actinic power of the 
fight is of first importance. 

•|. . . , For this a table of light values is 

LIvVI vLluAB very useful, and perhaps more satis- 
lagni valves. factory than an actinometer. A 
plate of fair rapidity should be used and kept to, 
so that one factor at least may be constant. The 
principle of the stops of the lens must be grasped. 
With modem lenses the only function of the stop 
is to increase depth of definition. A good anastig- 
mat will cover sharply at open aperture, but distant 
and near objects will not be defined with equal 
clearness. 

D«fdk f ^ *'^* object to be focuseed sharply 

n ^i*' is only five yards away, it is most 

UcfiaitioB. probable that sharp focus will only 

exist in objects five yards to eight or ten yards 
away, and, of course, as the distance beyond the 
five yards increases the definition will gradually 
deteriorate in quality. But the shorter the focus 
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of the lens the greater depth of definition it 
poseesaeB. Hence it must be understood that, as 
nearer objects are focussed the distance will become 
indistinct unless the aperture of the lens is reduced. 
A little practice will enable the necessary stops to 
be determined. 

|.|. . . As a rule, in English lenses each 

Eiiieet 01 succeeding smaller aperture neces- 

aiops. Bitates the exposure being doubled, 

hence the speed of the shutter must be slowed as 
the lens is stopped down. Thus A sec. at f/8 must 
be reduced to y^ sec. at //ll and to ^ sec. at //lO. 
Below //16 it IS not necessatr to go in ordinarv 
work, and it will be found that //8 and //ll will 
be the stops most generally employed. 
. » , . . By this I mean a practical acquain- 
il ■ 7- • ? tance with the camera employed. 
5 Um! ^^ ^'^P®^ photographer may be 

■A UM. quite at aea with a strange instru- 

ment until he has grasped its special features. In 
hand-camera work the alterations have to be made 
often at a moment's notice and with g^reat prompt- 
ness, or the opportunity of securing the picture is 
gone. If the worker fot^ta to slow the shutter 
when he puts in a smaller stop, or if he cannot find 
the speed adjustment instantly, failure ensues. The 
man who knows his apparatus well can work it 
almost without looking at it. 

Sclf-eantral Doing the right thing at the right 
"""*_*■ moment depends almost as much 
on knowing yourself as on knowing your camera. 
Any vacillation is fatal Success in hand-camera 
work depends on being able to see the subject, to 
almost automatically decide on the stop necessary 
and the exposure required, and to be re€Kly to make 
the exposure exactly at the right moment, while 
being all the while prepared to say "No" to the ever- 
present question, "Is it worth a plate?" A subject 
may alter materiaUv for the worse or the better 
after it has caught the eye. The plate-spoiler makes 
his exposure and, after spending time in develop- 
ment, throws the negative away ; the worker who 
can control himself stays his band and saves his 
plate if the subject is not worth it 
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. t_ The work the hand camera doee is 

ApparaMt. ^ varied that the instrument is 

more or less a compromise. For general work the 
requir^oaents are few and simple. The lens should 
be a good rectilinear or aplanat, or, better, a modem 
anastigmat. 

-. u The shutter should be simple, so as 

aattncr- jj^j. ^^ readily get out of order or 

be a£Fected by changes of temperature, and the 
more readily the speeds can be set and read the 
better. The "roller blind" and the "between-Iens" 
shutters are the two best-known types. The former 

S'ree greater efficiency, and tbe speeds are more 
cely to remain fairly accurate ; the latter is 
adapted to ^ve slower speeds, which are very 
useful, and is rather easier to monaee when 
changing speeds, but is apt to be deranged by dust 
or gnt getting into the mechanism. The n>eeds, 
too, are not always accurate, and when the shutter 
is set for Yhv b^- ''^ may be workii^ at ^ sec. 

Effifienfv '^^^ efficiency is not great — that is, 

™' when set for any speed, say A sec., 

the shutter is not fully open for quite hau that 
time, so that the exposure is shorter in reality than 
it is supposed to be. All shutters (except the focal- 

Elane) take an appreciable time to open and close, 
ut the " roller ntind" allows more light to pass 
during exposure than the other type. There are 
cameras on the market with special shutters fitted 
with speed adjustments consisting of pneumatic 
brakes. These adjustments are rapidly set and 
very reliable ; but, of course, such cameras are not 
the cheapest 

FncAl-Planc' ^^® focal-plane shutter, of course, 
ahS«r gives the greatest efBciency, and, 

'" practically speaking, twice the light 

reaches the plate for a given exposure when uiis 
type is used. There is no reason why it should not 
be fitted on cameras for ordinary work. It can be 
made to work as slowly ae i^ sec., but to avoid dis- 
tortion slow speeds must be obtained by widening 
the slit, rather than by moving a narrower sht 
more slowly across the plate. 
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wi— J r~». ■^ oBinera may be with op withont 
AlJ fooiMing adiuBtmeot If the lena 

ru..J^.«u.*. *" "** *°^ inflnitT, or, more umully, 
DiMdvkaUfM- a trifle further from the plate than 
^e infinity focus, objects will be in focus with a, 
0-inch lens at //O from 60 feet distant and beyond, 
at //8,30 feet ^tant and beyond, and at //11,27 feet 
and beyond. If a 6-incb lens is employra (though 
this is rather too short a focus for satinactory per- 
apective), then the distances become 35 feet, 26 feet 
and 19 feet respectively. It will thus be seen that 
if a camera has no focussinv arrangement, objects 
nearer than 19 feet (with a 6-inch lens) cannot be 
obtained sharpl; d^ned, even when j/ll is used. 
In order to get sharp pictures of nearer object! 
three courses may be adopted. 

u — -M _ ^c Iciu "^7 have a supplemen- 

Magaiflen. ^^^ i^^g ^^^^ i^^ f^^jj ^^^. ^^ich 

will slightly shorten its focus and so give a sharp 
im^e of any near object. These supnlementaiy 
lenses are in reality "eyegleMses" for the camera, 
and are usually known as Tnoffnifiera, The rule 
determining their selection is, that if an object 10 
feet away is required sharp, the magnifier used 
must have a focal length of 10 feet, and so on. 
^ree magnifiers are usually sufficient, enabling 
objects at say, 14 feet, 10 feet and 6 feet, to be 
focuBsed sharply. If copying or flower studies are 
done, then perhaps others may be needed. It may 
be well to obeerre that this rule for deciding the 
focal length of " magnifiers " is only correct when 
the lens of the camera is set for " infinity," but the 
slight difference in position, vur., for an object, say, 
50 feet away, will not make any serious difference 
to the use of the magnifiers in every-day work. 
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The lens itself may provide the 



rocoMiag focussing adjustment That is, the 

AtUvatment ^^^^ ^ ^ constructed that 

IB utc l^t. ^ vaiyine the separation of the 
glasses its focal length is altered. The Cooke lens 
and the Boss' Homocentric may be so made, and 
will then focus from three yanls to infinitjy 1^ • 
rotating adjustment of the front glaat. 
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faeHft&lA* Another method, of ooune, i> the 

vfteowmg well-known one of mounting any 

" ' lena in a focussing mount. The 

iris diaphragm ie worked hy the rotation of a ring 
on the m>nt of the lens, and the spiral focuBsing 
arrangement is operated by a seoond ring behind 
the ins, with a scale of distances engraved. The 
spiral dot causes the lens to move backward or 
forward in its jacket. 

Bi^ ji«» With eitiier of these methods tiiere 

Ktfidtty. -g tijg p^^ advantage that the 

camera may be rigidly constructed and perfect 
parallelism obtained and maintained between the 
front board and the plate. The axis of tiie lens is 
thus always at right angles to the plate, and the 
best ia obtained from the extremely d^cate modem 
anastigmats. 

P . Another method of focussing is the 

KkcB. ordinary one seen in stand cameras, 

vig.,ihat of adjusting the distance between the front 
board carrying the lens, and the plate, employing 
a lever, a worm screw, or a rack and pinion to 
effect the movement. 

«. B L A hand camera proper need not 
3wiag nacK. ^ flt^ed with a swing back. It is 
not needed for the great majority of hand-camera 
shots, and if serious architectural work is to be 
done, a hand stand camera, such as one of the 
folding types, had better be carried and used as a 
stand camera, which it really is. A very important 

B, . «. . movement however is the rising 

Kismg i roftti. fj.ont^ Tijig ehould be available for 
both upright and horizontal views and should give 
a movement of at least a quarter of the length or 
width of the plate. The advantages secured are 
that excess of foreground can be cut off, and very 
often the top of a building or of trees may be 
included without tilting the camera. 
... - , Two finders and two levels iw« 

I "•"*" *•* almost essential for accurate work. 
***'*'*• Slow moving circular levels answer 

every purpose, and as they only cost 1/- each they 
may o&sijy be fitted after a camera has been pur- 
chased. They enable any buildings to he secured 
with vertical perpendicalars and in other cases 
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ensure horizontal horizons. Note the difference 
between inclusion of buUdinga and serious architec- 
tural work. 

p. . The method of plate changing 

f,l^ . demands careful considerauon. 

irfttaftging. Plates may be used in a magazine 

chaneer, in which the exposed plate ie dropped into 
a well, or they may be carried in sheatns and a 
H f,. bag changer, or dark slides may be 

nag i^na&ser. uggj_ pQp gerious work the auto- 
matic changer is rather risky as the plates are more 
or less loose and liable to stir up dust. The great 
merit is that changing is rapid, occupying only 
about a second, and another plate is at once avail- 
able. Bag changing takes longer, say 5 to 10 
seconds. It is more compact and plates do not 
rattle about. Dark slides are most bulky of all 
and take longest to change, but they are more sure. 
AH tn A ^* ^^* been su^ested that if work- 
A nome-maac ^^^ bought a »)cal-plane shutter 
of'crMt *"^ * '*'"^' ^'"8 ^^^ shutter at one 

«*»*»• focal distance at the other end, and 

using dark slides in the grooves with which the F.P. 
shutter is provided, all the essentials of a hand- 
camera would be available. There is no doubt the 
lens and shutter are the most important matters, 
and such a si^gestion is useful, but only as the germ 
of an idea. Iwould modify it by saymg, have the 
shutter square so as to turn like a reversing back, 
have the lens either with focussing front glass or 
in focussing jacket, and have a rising front one 
way, f.e., vertically. Such a camera would be com- 
pact, and with one level and one finder would 
answer for all general hand-camera work and for 
a good deal of special work as well. It is, in fact, 
difficult to say what it would not do except that it 
could not be used with lenses of long focus. The 
lens might be outside on the actual front of the 
camera but it would be better to have an inner 
front and a circular hole in the aetual front so that 
the lens is protected from damage. 

SpectaHteJ Woi4. — It is quite possible that for 
certain kinds of work special Matures may be 
required in a camera. The inclusion of these will 
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render it more effective for that particular type of 
work, but in all probability lesa effective for other 
work. I will briefly indicate some special require- 
ments. 

PietoriftI Work. — Larger finders s^e an advantage, 
enabling the view to be better seen and composed. 
A camera of the reflex t^pe. showing a full-sized 
image, is good from this point of view. The 
camera may have long extension, so that long-focus 
lenses, or a single combination of a convertible 
anaatigmat or a telephoto lens may be used. All 
these features tend to increase bulk and weight. 
Dark slides may be used so that a variety of plates 
mav be carried — for instance, both ordinary and 
orthocromatic. If a lens of fairly wide aperture, 
say /S, be used, exposures of j^ of a second may 
reamly be given with ortho plates and a light 
filter. 

Fifars Shidiet. — A wide aperture lens is necessary 
for work in narrow streets or courts and for 
working in a poor light. The camera generally must 
be unobtrusive. Rapid changing is an advantage, 
as groupings of figures are constantly varying. 
The Qeddis mirror, fitted in front of the lens so 
that the camera is pointing in another direction, 
tends to prevent figures appearing self-conscious, as 
they do not know they are being photographed. 

Wavei and Seaside Work.— A camera such as I 
have suggested, with F.P. shutter at one end and 
lens at the other, but the dark slide must be closed 
ia with a door and a piece of patent plate glass 
over the hole on the front, and the whole covered 
in waterproof material to exclude (if possible), the 
sea water. 

Ardiitechiral Work.— In hand camera proper, 
lens of fairly short focus and ample rise to front 
Better to use hand-stand type on a stand, and have 
the advantages of a stand camera. A hand camera 
is only a nu^eshift for serious architectural work. 

Special High - Speed Work. — Such as sporte, 
animals, express trains, yachts, etc., etc. A wide 
aperture anastigmat //5'tt, is essential, bo as to be 
prepared for emergencies, poor light, or extremelv 
short exposures. A focal-plane shutter is essentia}, 
and the most rapid plat^ obtainable. For some 
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woi^ such as ezpreea traina, the place the train 
will occupy may oe fooussed for, and the plate 
inserted, the exposure being made when the train 
reaches the position. For sports, animals, and so on, 
it is an advantage to have a camera of the reflector 
type (fitted of course with focal-plane shutter), 
eo that the moving object ma^ be followed, the ex- 
posure being made when it is in a suitable position. 
"St A" For development in batche8,"8tand" 

Developmeat.* df^«loP™«°t may be adopted, em- 
*^^ ploying a very ddute developer m 
a grooved tank, development taking several hours, 
the plates being covered up and examined from 
time to time. Or 6 or S plates may be developed in 
a flat dish in the ordinary wa^, having in readiness 
two smaller dishes containing in one case a 
developer with a maximum oz alkali, and in the 
other case very little alkali, but a preponderance 
of bromide and pyro or any other developing 
agent which is being employed. Any plate laggii^ 
behind is promptly placed in the msh contiuning 
the developer strong in alkali. A plate appearing 
over-exposed mav be placed in the other diah, and in 
the stronger developer will more readily gain density. 
D , . For developing abnormally short 

bS*/ exposures, a powerful developer 

S'— such as metol is desirable, if not 

£.xpotoru. ©ssentiaL The developer should be 

made up without bromide. Development will 
probably take some time, I have spent nearly an 
hour developing very brie^ exposures. If the detail 
appears to be well out it ma^ be useful to add either 
pyro or hydrokinone to aid in the building up of 
printing density and the developer should be so 
made up that tms addition may be readily nkade, 
the metol bein^ in one solution and t^e pyro or 
hydrokinone bemg in another. 

It must not be assumed, however, that a rapid 
exposure, such as say 1/600 sec., wiU of necessity 
demand special treatment. With best June light, 
most rapid plate, lens at //6'6 and fairly open 
subject a fully exposed plate may be obtained in 
1/600 sec. 

■ y^ie The Pnutieal Photograph€r,lto.9,"Devtilopiaguid 
Devdppers," p. 00. 
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High Speed Shutter Photogn^y. 

By ■. CHAPPELL lYAN. 

tf^^^ 'he hand camera is eeeentially the imtru- 
j H luent for this class of work. Before 

' H attempting such work the beginner 

I— f -| — I should be fairly proficient in the use of 
J^£S^i a hand camera for the average subject 
fcr^*_l with the ordinary shutter working at 
1/5 to 1/100 of a second. The photo- 
graphy of rapidly moving objects must be regarded 
as one of its extreme uses, but to the ambitious it 
will afford a fascinating and absorbing brancli, 
will develop faculties for observation, and bring 
out every bit of originality the worker possesses. 

The Shatter. — A hand camera to which is fitted 
a focal-plane shutter with speeds ranging from 
1/200 to 1/1000 of a second ia a sine qua non. Prefer- 
ence should be given to the type giving slow speeds 
in addition; also one that will open to the full 
width of the plate for time exposures. The lens 
must be of good quality and have an intensity, or 
workiug aperture of not less than F/6'6, and prefer* 
ably a lens of F/4, or F/5, should be selected. 

The Plate. — The plate must be of the highest 
degree of sensitivenesa coupled with good quality, 
fr^h from the makers, and of the same brand the 
worker is in the habit of using. 

The Camera. — The beginner will doubtless choose 
the 4'plate size. Considering its Initial cost, light 
weignt, and the possibilities of some failures, tnis 
size is to be reconunended. The w^riter, how^ever, 
prefers a lai^er plate for the following reasons : — 
a wider angle may be utilised to afford more scope 
for the after-treatment of the picture, as one does 
not always succeed in getting the principal object , 
in exactly the desired position ; the larger size also 
gives the option of making presentable contact 
printe. ' - , 
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Derelopmeat. — Where negatives are made with 
the idea of enlarging the smaller plates may be 
employed, a soft thin negative should be aimed at 
and a developer used that wiU produce a negative 
of a neutral black colour, such as metol, rodinal, 
metol and hydroquiuone. All of these are suitable 
for developing plates that have received very short 
exposures. For the larger plates use the following: — 

A.— Pyro, 60 grs. ; metol, 45 otb. ; potass. melablsulyblM, 130 

grs. ; potasH. bromide, a) ers. ; water, 20 osa. 
B.— Soda corbooale, 4 oza. ; waMr. 16 ozs. 
Um equal parts of A. and B. 

This is very energetic and will bring out all possible 
detail with plenty of contrast, the colour of the 
negative, however, is not so suitable for eulargii^ 
by artificial light unless of exceptional brilliancy. 

All developers should be diluted with an equal 
volume of water and used at a temperature of 65 
degrees Fahr., winter and summer. 

Exposore. — The distance at which an object ia 
taken should be based upon its size, rate of move- 
ment, and due regard to the safety of the operator. 
It is never advisable to try and cover the whole 
of the plate with a single figure, or group of two 
figures. The nearer the object and the shorter the 
exposure required. This increases the risk of move- 
ment showing and also of under-exposure. The 
middle distance on the focussing scale of the 
principal object is always easy to judge, will be 
found convenient for nearly all subjects and 
is a useful standard for the beginner, with the 
additional advantage that the background is nearly 
always out of focus, giving more value to the 

Eriucipal object. It is obvious that a brilliant 
ght is essential to obtaining a fully exposed nega- 
tive with such brief exposures of 1/250, 1/500, 1/800, 
up to 1/1000 part of a second, and the tyro may- 
accept the speed indicator of all first-ciusa focal- 
Elane shutters as being approximately correct, 
lo not be discouraged by the sudden fluctuation 
of the light, especially in the summer time. There 
is a wide range of subjects from which one can 
choose, e.g., children at play, girls skipping, etc., 
are nearly always to be found. There is little 
likelihood of the charge of imitation on account of 
the variation in the models. 
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Bailway trains, motor cars, borse-racing pictures 
are also obtainable in most places, while the seaside 
in the summer time will provide an endless variety 
of diving, water polo ana yacht races. 

In the case of trains, smoke and steam are of 
great value in showing motion, and wherever 
possible a background should be chosen to give 
sufScient contrast; a curve in the rails is much 
more pleasing than a straight line. Motors should 
show a good trail of dust in the rear, and the 
selection of the background coupled with a bend in 
the road is desirable. 

View Point. — ^It is hardly ever advisable to photo- 
graph an object quite broadside on. Show a 
portion of the frontt and one side, wherever 
possible. As a general rule the lighted side is 
preferable. 

Though the light is at its maximum from eleven till 
one, it 18 not always advisable to confine oneself to 
working during this period, the angle at which the 
light falls at 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. gives, in my opinion, 
a much better result. 

Undoubtedly the crux of the subject lies in the 
abilitv of the operator to judge the right moment 
for tne exposure and the subsequent careful 
development of the plate. Avoid as much as 
possible all semblance of " flurry." Devote special 
attention to the order of preparing the camera. 
The stop will be first selected. Our choice being 
based on the condition of the light and exposure 
suitable for the subject. As a rough guide the 
reader may refer to figs. 3, 6 and 7. In conclusion 
let me advise the photographer to aim at origin- 
ality in his subject, the rendering of motion, 
atmosphere, good composition, balance, and strict 
attention to the details of development. Remem- 
ber to give as much, and not as little exposure na 
t^e subject will permit. A subject that could be 
taken perfectly sharp with a lens of 5 in. focus on 
a quarter-plate, with an exposure of say 1/500 sec., 
with a longer focus lens of say 10 inches under the 
same conditions would show movement, giving less 
depth of focus, and the possible semolanoe of 
\mder-exposure at the same aperture. 
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Hints to Hand-Camera Workers. 
bt s. o. haw. 

l^fV OLD the camera flnulj in the left hand, 
and, if a long exposure is to be given. 
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I I I presa it against the body, or rest it on 
(^K— "Aj the knee, while the right hand is used 
I *iif4k^ ■ 1 1^^ °° additional support, so placed that 
r^V*j ^ the thumb or first finger is in a con- 
venient position to "press the button." 

AToid Shaking the Camera, and never risk giving 
more than i sec. exposure without setting up the 
tripod or steadying the camera on some equally 
convenient object, as nine times out of ten Uie 
camera would oe shaken and the picture spoilt. 

Simplicity. — Simplicity should be one's aim in 
making a truly pictorial landscape. The introduc- 
tion of figures is seldom an improvement, though, 
if it is desired to suggest life and movement, a few 
village children will add much to the charm of a 
rural landscape; but even then avoid overcrowding, 
which leads to scattered interest, confusion ana 
weakness. 

Backgroiinda. — Always take care that the back- 
ground for a figure is not a blank sky, in which case 
the tone-rendering of the face •will be unnaturally 
dark, even though the sun be behind the camera. 
Place your figure a short distance from some dark 
object ; choose a quiet, unobtrusive background. 
If it is wished to give the figure greater prominence 
the former may be slightly out of focus. A figured 
screen or a speckly, flowering shrub would be the 
worst possible backgrounds to choose, as they would 
annoy the eye and detract very much firom the 
importance of the face. 

Potifiott of Ftftiret.— If the subject is posed with 
bent head or takes a stooping attitude, be sure 
space is allowed in the picture tor head or figure to 
raise themselves erect in one's imagination, other- 
wise, however elegant the pose, the beholder will 
surely complain of stiff neck or back-ftche after a 
few moments* gaze ! 
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Some Optical Matters coneeramg 
Hand-Camera Work. 

Br C. WBLBOINE PIPEK. 

^ HEN an object plane at a certain dis- 

^^^^ tance from the camera is in sharp 
t ^r ^r focuH all planee at other distancee 
^•^*— -| are, Btrictly epeaking, out of focua ; 
. ^ •♦t * ^"^ practically, that fact will not be 
1,. . _ _ J apparent in the case of objects 
situated within certain limits of the 
one plane in true focus. These limits bound what 
is called " depth of field " ; the nearest plane in 
apparent focus beinff the limit of near depth and 
the farthest plane that appears to be sharp being 
the limit of far depth. 

U .. The shorter the focal length of the 

uepiu. igjjg ^uj ^|jg smaller its aperture 

the greater its depth, and as a hand-camera lens is 
of necessitv of large aperture it must be of short 
focal length to secure much depth. 

With cameras that have no focussing adjustment 
(fixed focua cameras) it is important to secure a 
maximum amount of depth, and to do this the lens 
must be fixed so as to bring into sharp focus a 
distance equal to one hundred tijnes the square of 
the focal leMth of the lena divided by the f number of 
the atop, lliis is called the hyperfocal distance 
(or depth constant) of the lens for that particular 
stop, and when we focus upon this distance all 
objects beyond half the distance are in focus. Thus, 
with a 5 in. lens and //8, the hyperfocal distance is 
2,500 ins. divided by 8, or 28 ft., and by focussing 
sharply on 26 ft. all objects beyond 13 ft. are 
brought into focus. If we focus on a greater 
distance the nearest point in focus will be farther 
&om the camera, and if we focus on a nearer 
distance very distant objects will be out of focus. 

Knowing the depth constant we can easily 
calculate near and far limits of depth when 
focussing on any particular near distance with the 
same aperture. 

To find the distance of the nearest object in focus 
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multifiiy^ the distarice in sharp focus fty ihe eonatant 
and di'mde by the »iim of dietance and constant. 

To find the distance of the farthest object in 
focuB multiply the distance in sharp focua by the 
constant ana divide by the difference between distance 
and constant. 

For example : The eonatant for a 5 in. lens with 
stop //8 is 26 ft, therefore, when focussing on 10 ft. 
the near limit of depth is 260 ft. divided by 36, or 
about Ih ft., while the far limit is 260 ft. divided by 
16, or 1^ ft. All objects from 7J ft. to 16^ ft. from 
the camera are therefore in focus. 

Excepting with very perfectly corrected lenses 
the rules given only apply to objects represented in 
or near the centre of the plate. All mstances are 
supposed to be measured from the front principal 
focus of the lens. 

J. . A focussins scale can be marked by 

a I • trial in tne camera for certfiin 

short distances, or for infinity, but 
generally the marks for long distances have to be 
calculate. The following two rules are most 
easily applied. 

The Toative distances from the infinity mark to 
any two other marks on the scale are alvxiys inver^y 
proportional to the distances represented ojr those tioo 
marks. Thus if one mark on the scale is known to 
represent 10ft., another mark twice as far from 
the infinity mark represents 5 ft., and one only 
half as far from the infinity mark represents 20 ft. 
When the infinity mark and one other mark have 
been found by trial, other marks can be set out by 
the above rule. It is sometimes more convenient, 
however, to directly mark the scale for a particular 
distance, and this is easily done by the following rule. 

7^ scale distance bet^ceen the infinity mark and 
any other mark representing a partictdar distance is 
ahcays equal to the aqtiare of the focal length divided 
by the distance of the object in inches. Thus with a 5 in. 
lens the space between the infinity mai'k and one 
representing 5 ft. is 25 in. divided by 60, or j\ in. 

The distances sho'wn should not be selected 
haphazard, and the best series is the following. 
The first mark from the infinity mark should show 
the hyperfocal distance with the stop most often 
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used (aee Depth), and the succeeding marks should 
in turn be lA 1/3. 1/4, 1/6 etc., of the hyperfocal 
distance. Thus, with a 5 in. lens and //8 stop the 
complete series should be Infinity, 26', 13', 8'-S", 6'-d", 
5'-3". These marks will all I>e equal distances 
apart, their separation being always equal to r^Tjin. 
multiphed by the / number of the stop, or to -08 in. 
in the example. 

This series of distances repr^enta consecutive 
depths ; which means that if we focus on any one 
distance with the stop allowed for, the two adjoining 
marks show the respective distances of the nearest 
and farthest objects in focus. In the assumed case 
if we focus witn //8 on 13 ft. depth extends from 
8'-8" to 26', If we halve the aperture depth is 
shown two divisions away from the distance in 
sharp focus, so that when focussing with //16 on 
13 ft. depth extends from 6'-6" to infinity. 
. Although the fine quality lenses 

liCBMft. Qjj^ obtainable have been for the 

most part designed especially for hand - camera 
work it does not follow that the most rapid and 
expensive types are always desirable. They are 
really only necessary for very special work, and not 
a few photf^raphers waste money on lenses that 
are far too good and even unsuitable for their 
requirements. With any of the ordinary types of 
shutter working at thd lens, an aperture larger than 
//8 is very sel(u>m requii-ed, and, excepting when 
the camera has a rismg front, the lens need not 
sharply cover a space larger than a quarteivplate. 
Hence moderate priced lenses of the rectilinear oi- 
aplanat ty|»e will often fulfil all requirements very 
satisfactorily. An anastigmat will give critically 
finer definition over a lai^er plate, and is therefore 
a very desirable lens when a rising front is used, 
but it is not necessary for its aperture to be over 
f/8 for ordinary work. With exposures under one- 
hundredth of a second on rapidly moving objects 
an aperture of /jQ or //6'5 is desirable, and lenses 
with this rapidity may be obtained of the recti- 
linear, aplanat, or euryscope types. Few of those 
lenses wul, however, cover a quarter-plate to the 
margins with such large apertures and it is much 
better to procure an anastigmat. Even with a 
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focal-plane shutter it is not Docessary to use lat^r 
apertures than //6, excepting in very special ciroum- 
etancea, and lenses of about //4 are only required 
for extremely rapid motion iu a bad light and for 
indoor work. Such lenses are useful aometimes, 
but it is generally best to reserve them for special 
occasions, as they have no advantages when stopped 
down to ordinarily useful apertures. 

The excessive covering power or width of angle 
possessed by some of the highest quality lenses is 
undesirable for pure hand-camera work, as the small 
plate oitly utilises a portion of the light and the 
rest is reflected from the sides of the camera and 
fogs the plate. 

Single lenses are often used in cheap hand 
cameras and if of good quality they will do very 
useful work, though they can never be rapid 
enough for very brief exposures. As a general rule 
they will not cover a quarter-plate well at an 
aperture over//ll, and it may be as well to warn 

Ehotographers that not a few of the //8 single 
mses fitted in cheap cameras are really fjll, 
the number having been altered to deceive the 
purchaser. 

The telephoto lens of ordinary type is not 
generally fast enough for verv quick exposures and 
the speciekl type known as tne Adon is practically 
the only kind suitable. 

a|^ .. A good shutter should be of high 

auuttert, efficiency, by which we mean that 

the full aperture of the lens should be wide open 
during the greater part of the time of exposure. 

The highest efficiency is possessed by the focal- 
plane shutter, which is a blind with a narrow slit 
moving across and close to the plate. This is 
the omy type of shutter suitable for very brief 
exposures n*om 1/100 to 1/1000 sec. The speed is 
adjusted in two ways, by altering the width of the 
slit and modifying the speed of the movement. As 
different parts of the image are exposed in succes- 
sion a certain amount of distortion is introduced if 
the object is in rapid motion, and to avoid the 
effect of this as much as possible you should not at 
any time use a smaller sUt than ia absolutely 
necesaory. 
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Shutters fitted to the lens are of much lower 
^oien^ than fooal'plane shutters, but the most 
efficient types are those that opea first and close 
last in the centre of the lens aperture. 

With any type of shutter that works close to the 
diaphragm eMciency is creator with a small stop 
them with a big one, so that halving the aperture 
sometimes only reduces the exposure to | uistead 
of i. With shutters fixed behind or in front of the 
lens efficiency does not vary with the stop, but in 
the former position a shutter is, as a rule, rather 
more efficient than in the latter one. 

When ihe exposure is made by an aperture in a 
blind or metal plate crossing the lens the efficiency 
is lowest when a circular aperture is used. The 
edges of the aperture Bhould be straight if the 
shutter is fitted outside the lens and convex if it is 
at the diaphragm slot. In all cases the shutter 
aperture shoulcT be at least as large as the space it 
has to uncover. If smaller, their efficiency is 
seriously impaired, while the image will very likely 
show uneven illumination. 



The Kiting Front 

in Hand-Camera Phofosraphy. 

Br C. J. 9AVIE8. 
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r^^'^vlOW that many hand cameras have rising 

1 ^^1 fronts, difficulty is often experienced in 

I I ^1 guessing to what extent this adjustment 

^ft.^i^ should be employed. The following 
WK0j^ • method h{i8 proved useful in practice : — 
^^'^J Procure a circular plumb indicator 
. "**' ~~ (Fig32) and graduate the edge in eighths 

of an inch. Attach it correctly to 

the side of the camera, and focus 

on some high building. The 

camera must now be tilted until 

the plumlt indicator has swung 

through one division, and the 
- amount of view noted on the 

focussing screen. Level the camera 

and obtain the eune amount of 
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view by uae of the risine front, and make a mark 
indicating the amoant oi rise employed. A similar 
mark on the front may be made for ecKsh division 
on the plumb indicator, and the latter may be 
graduated to show either rise or fall. 

To use the indicator, point the camera at the 
object and tilt until the amount required is visible 
on the finder, then note the position of the plumb 
indicator and set the rising front in accordance 
with it The camera must now be held level and 
the exposure made. 

This indicator is indispensable on an ordinary 
roll-film camera, and will be found a useful adjunct 
to any camera when used from the hand. 



The Hftod Camera amid 
Sport* and Paittmei. 

Br LEONABD H. WEST. LL.D. 

[aHKl HOUGH the photc^raphy of sports and 
I H ^ pastimes may not oe a very exalted 
I I branch of photography, it nevertheleas 

b^» J has a double iniere8tr---(l) in the por- 
Cffi^^ ^tiyal of typical British amusements, 



r - -y.«. -| and (2) to the actual participants in the 
*^— -— ' particular game or sport and to their 

friends^ 
niMi t^ I^ ^ however, subject to certain 

DimenitiM. special difficulties: (o) We oannot 
<dwaya choose our ovm time for securing the photo- 
graph ; it is often a case of now or never, and at 
the moment conditions (0,g., light) may be un- 
favourable. 

To make a photograph effective as a portrayal 
of a sport or pastime it must catch some character- 
istic or point of interest. A pfaotonvph of a tennis 
match, showing four players stairaing inactive in 
the four courts, would have no point. It should 
show the striker in the act of serving, or a player 
taking a return ; the same principle applies to any 
other game or sport 

so ..C.txi^^lc 
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(6) Again, rapidly moving electa wiU in the 
minority of caaea have to be dealt with, e.g., horses 
or aounds in hunting, racing, Bhootinff, a cast or 
Uutding the flah, the runnjue or jumping athlete, 
the bowler and batsman in cncket, etc. 

(fif In many caaes defBcUve light iciU be a ffreat 
difficulty. Two of the most attractive sports, 
huntans and shootins, are in season when the light 
is the leaat actinic during the year, and the same 
applies to football, hockey and other pastimes. 
These difficulties may be beet met by ; 
I Q •( 1 1 The camera should be one which is 

AmmIm quicklj; available and readily opera- 

^'^^^ tod. Thisalmost necessarily excmdes 

anything but a hand camera. The box tjve with 
fixed focus has advantages. If not " fixed focus " 
there should be a readily adjustable scale. Where 
one has to act in the field, and on the spur of the 
moment, it will probably be found by most hand- 
camera users that it is much easier to correctly 
i'ndge one distance from your object (perhaps Is 
ee^ of course readily ascertainable) within which 
you must never trespass, than to correctly judge 
varying distances from 5 to 60 feet and adjust the 
pointer on your scale aocordiiu^ly. 

Again the shutter must be capable of being 
quickly set and quickly released. For some sports 
bulb and tube would be very much in the way. 

A good view-finder must be relied on, preferably 
the full-sized view of the " Reflex " type, if cost of 
camera is not a consideration. 

2. Sapidity of platea or jilma. One would 
naturally select a rapid rather than an ordinary 
plate, u other objections do not overcome the 

fain in rapidity and fine definition, plates are to 
e preferred to films. 
Q, ., But for some purposes, B.g., if used 

Shootins. -^ ^g shooting field by one who Is 

also carrying a gun, and must not on any account 
keep his companions waiting, a roll film can 
generally be more quickly changed than plates. 

Moreover, for the " rough and tumble of some 
sports, e.g., fox-hunting in the Lake District, the 
cniuices are that plat^ may suffer seriously from 
breakage. 
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&} A third means of aesistance ^mnst the 
dimcultiee above referred to will be a Ima loorking 
at a large aperture, say F 6'5 and the moat effecHm 
shutter, (which is, of course, the focal plane) if 
available, with the camera selected. 

HubHm* ^^ modea of carrying the camera. 

n»f • jf hunting and on horseback, a 

camera of the " folding pocket " type can be carried 
in the pocket, or may be strapped mim the shoulder. 
Any other form may mean injuiy to the rider in 
case of a fall, If hunting on foot, a box camera 
slung by strap over the shoulder, will be carried 
easi^ and safely. 

This mode of carrying will also best serve the 
shooting man, who wishes to obtain photographs 
of actual incidents of the field and at the same 
time participate in the sport himself. One of the 
accompanying illustrations, (Fig 9) shows a box 
camera attetched by a strap passing over the left 
shoulder, and resting on the hip. In this way ihe 
camera never inter^res with the use of the gun, 
is ready for use at a moment's notice, the photo- 
graphs taken, and the film changed without keeping 
the other guns waiting. A cover can easily be 
improvised to protect uie camera against injury 
from showers. 

^ |. is a pastime, to which Phott^^phy 

uyeiiBg jg jjjj excellent supplement, and 

here, of course, something beyond hand camera 
work alone may be readuy undertaken. With a 
carrier attached to the rear of the bicycle, the 
photographer can secure for himself a very com- 
plete ou^t, — the accompanying figure 10 shows 
a box containing a combined 4x6 hand and stand 
camera, and four dark slides, focussing cloth, and 
case of supplementary lenses, while the small box 
behind it is a box camera for snap-shot work, where 
there is no time for the adjustment which the 
larger camera would involve. The tripod is attached 
to the top bar of the frame, and the bicycle lamp 
with the circuUir face makes an excellent dark- 
room lamp for changing plates and film when 
touring, if a piece of red fabric which you can 
carry in a pocket-book, is trapped into the face. 
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Baktiit* " another pastime which givea 

• scope for hand-camera work, and 

probably of a more pictoiial character than posBible 
in most forms of such work, — the atronff ueht of 
sea, and (to a less extent) river scenes, allowii^ of 
short expOBurea, and skj, water, reflections and 
boats, giving many possibilities. 

In most cases of Sports and pa8tim.es it is 
desirable to get as near the ohject aa poasibte, other- 
wise the objects will appear almost insignificant. 

On the other hand, where it is possible to get 
near the object, bear in mind the considerations as 
to focus already referred to, and do not get so near 
as to throw the object out of focus, or if using 
the scale, be careful not to misjudge your distances. 

Lastlv, remember that in pnotwrapbing sports 
or pastimes, they come first, and tne phot^raphy 
second, and don't interfere with the players, or break 
the rulea of the sport. For instance, do not get in 
the way of hounds which have checked, and are 
trying to work out the line of the fox on a cold 
sceniang da^, or you may hear from t^e Huntsman 
some opinions on photography you will not 
appreciate I 

Moring Objects: 

A Note for H^. Workers. 

Br A. O. WORKUAN. 

rir*w"' AND -CAMERA workers are chiefly 
I ^p^l interested in moving objects, e.g., 

I I I trains, sailing boats, waves, snimals, 
|J^_*_| human beings. Successful negative 
r ifc- jn making will therefore depend upon so 
I *^yy I adjusting the shutter as to give time 
enough for plenty of exposure without 
showing serious movement of the 
object. The hand-camera man may conveniently 
divide all movements into two kinds. S^t. objects 
moving towards or away from him, i.e., aJong the 
line of sight or ttxis of the lens ; as, for example, 
a railway train entering or leaving a station as 
seen from tiio platform edge, or from a railway 
arch crossing a straight bit m line. Second, objects 

a ogle 
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moTing acrosa the line of ai^ht; aa, for inetauce, 
a train seen " broadside on " from a field, or street 
traffic as ae«n from the pavement when looking 
strttight aoroBB the street, or water falling down a 
cascade, etc. Of course, it seldom happens that we 
have to deal with objects which move exactly along 
Uie line of sight, but generally we can say whether 
the direction is nearer the first or second class of 
movement. The difference is important, as the 
accompanying diagrams will show. Take the case 
of a l^ain, and suppose the heavy line A to repre- 
sent the face of the engine moving across the line 
of sight. Fix attention on, say, one of the buffers, 
represented by the small circle at A, Fig. 33. On 
the ground glass or plate of the camera A would be 
represented oy a. Now suppose that in one second 
of time A moves to B. Tnis on the plate corre- 

Xnds to a movement of the image from a to 6 
( b be more than 1-lOOth j 

inch on the negative it will _ Q — _ _ . 

ahow as a blur on the print. ^ . - ' 



Now let us change our position, so that we lee 
the engine front conaing straight towards UB, *,€,, 
along the line of aight, as in Fig. 34. Here C repre- 
senta the buffer, which in one second of time moves 
to D, and during this time the image moves from 
c to tl on the plate. It is very easy to see that the 
movement c a is much leas than the movement a h, 
BO that the shutter speeds required in the two cases 
are obviously different. ^~j) ^ 




Instead of C moving to D, we may imagine it 
moving to F or to G, Fig. 36, for instance ; out so 
long as D, F and Or are in a straight line with the 
lens the potition of the image in all three cases 
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would be the same, vm., d. But there U also the size 
of the moviuK objeota to consider, for objects 
moving toward the lens, as from C to D, give us 
an increasing size of image as well as a change of 
position. Similarly objects moving away from us, 
as from C to G, give a reducing size of image. It 
is only when they keep the same distance from the 
lens, as when moving from q 

C to F, that they retain the ^ . O ' 

same size on the plate, r, Ci' ' ' 

Figs. 35,35. ,0'' 




One other matter must be noticed, vi»., the dis- 
tance betwen the lens and ground glass or plate. 
This in turn depends upon two things, vie., the focal 
length of the lens and the distance of the object. 

mcreasing the focal length of the lens increases 
the distance between the lens and plate, Fig. 36, in- 
creases the size of the object, and increases the 
displacement of the image. Thus the displace- 
ment d with a short-focus lens becomes e / 
with a longer-focus lens. Roughly we may say 
that the displacement is proportional to the focal 
length employed. Suppose we are using a 5-inch 
lene and c d is just l-10i>bh inch. (This is the practical 
limit of movement allowable.) Changing this lens 
for an S-ineh lens our displacement, 8.g., Fig. 36, 
would be 8-5ths x 1-lOOth, or say l-63ra inch — an 
amount that would show a blurred image in the 
print. J? 

. -"- o 



Again, if we go nearer to our object we have to 
increase the distance between the lens and plate, 
which brings us to the same state of affairs as 
though we had retained the same standpoint and 
used a longer^ower lens. 

» C.oot^lc 
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Clearly there is no time to make elaborate calcu- 
lations just before a shutter exposure is to be given. 
We miut therefore be prepared beforehand with 
some such table of moving objects as that given 
below, and take it as our guide until the fruits of 
experiment or experience show that it can be 
dispensed with. 

A Table iilinwiiig the Slovest Shutter Speeds available so that 
the image of a moTing object may not be diaplnc«d more 
than jh Inch with a lens of 6-io(^ equivalent focus :— 



Feet Miles 



Bxam^es <«m below). 



Loitering 

Strolling 

Children walking 

Adulta walking 

Children playing 

Football, cricked etc 

Trotting hone, cyd* 

QaUo[ni)g horse, motor .. 

Express &ain 

El^g birds 

ProiectUes 



Dlstanoe 
of moving ol^ ect 



X 



I 



The figures are to be taken as convenient approximations. 

Loitering crowds ; people standing about a market- 
place, etc., cattle grazing, etc. Strolling, i.e., 
slowly walking, dawdling about, cows walking 
slowly, sheep grazing. Children walking quietly, 
horses or oxen ploughing. Adulta walkmg at an 
ordinary speed of three miles an hour, children 
playing such games as marbles, rounders. Adulta 
playing cricket, tennis, football, rackets, etc. Trot- 
ting horse, cycling, slow train, waves. GUilloping 
horse, men racing, motor cars, trains, waves. 
Express train at full speed. 

It will, of course, be understood that the above 
shutter-times are the minima or slowest avail- 
able speeds for normal conditions ; but there are 
obviouslv many conditions which have wide varia- 
tions. Consider a game of cricket. We may have 
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the moment of changing an " over," men strolling, 
or a return jrfter a Dlank Btroke, or the players 
ruBhing for a " tight fit." Agam, we may have 
men running at a comparatively slow speed in a 
mile ra«e, or sprintii^ for 100 yards. 

Turning again to FigB.33-36,a moment's considera- 
tion will show us that when the direction of the 
moving object is such that it does not change size, 
».«., keeps the same distance from the lens, it has 
the greatest displacement on the ground elaas. 
Thus had moved in the direction of F for a 
distance equal to CD or CO, then F would be con- 
siderably beyond the line DFG. This is shown in 
Fig. 33, where the image diBplacement CD is 
considerably greater than in Fig. 34. 

In the above table the calculations have been 
based on the assumption that the image is moving 
aoTosa the line of sight, t.e., as in Fig. 33. This may 
be taken as practically equivalent to the maximum 
displacement, except when the object is near the 
camera. 

It almost goes without saying tiiat where ne^a- 
tivM are bemg made for the purpose of enlargmg 
we must take extra care about adjusting the speed 
of the shutter, so that when the enlarged image is 
made the enlarged blur may not exceed say 1-oOth 
inch. l%e reason why we may allow a greater 
blur in an enlargement is simply that small contact 
prints are usuaJiy examined at a normal distance 
from the eye, say 12 inches, while eulargMuents, 
e.g., 20x16 or more, are generally viewed at say 
3 feet or so, and at this greater distance a l-50th 
inch blue would not m more noticeable than 
1-lOOth inch blur seen at 10 or 12 inches from 
the e^e. 

Similarly, if the negatives are for lantern slide 
making, we must bear in mind the size of the 
picture on the screen and the average distance of 
the spectators, then make allowance for the per- 
missible blur, bearing in mind the nature of the 
subject. For instance, a greater amount of blur 
would be permitted in the case of aplashing waves 
than in the case of a skipping rope. In the former 
case we look for general movement ; in the latter 
we only look for movement of one thing. 
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The Muupulation of Films. 

By A. M. CLARKE. 



E 



,^^ used by hand-camera workers, it hae been 
l y^B suggested to the present writer that a 
IJ^J chapter of practical hints on the manipu- 
. ^Bt ■ lation of nhns would be acceptable to 
^-^^J those workers who have hitherto confined 

*" their attention to glass plates. This 
chapter, then, is for those who have ha3 no previous 
experience with films. 

«~ U ^'rBi.-They take up very much less 

way uie room. In travelling this is a very 

r iimt r material advantage. A dozen flat 

films do not occupy more space than two or three 
glass plates. Setxmd: They are much lighter in 
weight ; another great gain to the traveller, espe- 
cialfy i£ B. cydist or pedestrian. To the climber tois 
is a feature of special advantage. Third : They are 
practically unbreakable. A package of films may 
be t<wBed from one end of the room to the other 
with little risk of damaee. This can hardly be said 
to be the cfise with a box of glass plates. F i l ms 
may thus be sent through the post if rolled on a 
spool or packed between a couple of sheets of card. 
fhurih : They can easily be retouched on either 
side. This gives them an advantage in the hands 
of the capable pictorialist. Fifth : Being so much 
thinner than glass, there is corresponoingly less 
light scattering by reflection, i.e., less halation. 
^xth : Also this thinness enables them to be printed 
either w^ round with practically no loss of defi- 
nition. This is a gain in the matter of cloud 
printing ; also in the carbon single-transfer process, 
which requires a reversed negative to give a non- 
reversed positive. SeveiUh : In the majority of 
cameras arranged to take roll films the used spool 
may be removed and a new one put in wit£out 
recourse to a dark-room for changing. In the case 
of certain cut films this system m daylight chang- 
it^ is also applicable. It is only fair to say that 
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there are also certain " changing boxea," which 
enable one to chanee glase platea without retiring 
to a dark-room. Eighth: Films being flexible is 
not an unmixed blessing. The flexibility is a con- 
venience in rolling, in combination printing, and at 
timea useful in other ways ; but this flexibility 
means a tendency to curl during developing, fixing, 
etc., and this curling inTolves special precautions 
and care, w^hich are not needed with glass plates. 
iVintt; This is a "con." rather than a "pro," vir,, 
the consideration of coat, for films are more coatly 
than glass plates. Tenth: This is an open question, 
VM., Uie keeping property of films or plates. 
Opinioua vary very widely on this point, the 
general tendency going to show that it is undesi- 
rable to keep films longer than necessary, though 
they have been kept in good condition for long 
periods, but that eare should be taken to guard 
them from heat and damp. 

Films are of two kinds, vw., rolled or spooled and 
out or flat. Various film-holders are on the market 
for holding cut films, so that they may be manipu- 
lated more easily during development, etc., but tbeae 
fllm-holdera are a luxury rather than a necessity. 

Q I . We may commence by developing 

B if K?"** *° exposed roll of a dozen n^a- 

Koii riimt. tives. Two courses are open to us — 

either to develop all twelve exposures as one long 
strip, or cut up the roll into single pictures. In the 
former case we may buy various forma of rotat- 
ing machines, so that by turning a handle the 
whole length of the film passes through a trough 
of developing solution ; or we may seize each end 
of the stnp in one hand and, with a see-saw up^nd- 
down motion of the two hands, pass the film through 
a dish of developer. It has been suggested that 
one end of the nlm be held in a clip to which is 
attached a string passing over a pulley in the 
ceiling, and carrying a small weight at the other 
end or the string. The other end of the film ia 
either held by the fingers or a clip and pulled to 
and fro, while the other hand guides the film emul- 
sion side downwards through a trough of fluid ; or, 
if it be desired not to put the fingers in the fluid. 
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certain porcelain bridge-like arrangements ma^ be 
bought- The film easily slides under the bridge, 
and niav be moved to and fro without fear, as the 
back 01 the film only touches the bridge. TliiB 
atrip method of developing a dozen negatives at a 
time seldom finds favour with the careful worker, 
who naturfilly prefers to treat each negative on ite 
' individual merits or interests, and be me to modify 
its treatment without similarly manipulating other 
exposures. In short, the strip method may be 
called the lazy man's process. 

Tk. Obviom " *? ""'' "P ""= '^ °f^, ^'^^P 
iTT ^■''™"" each exposure separately. This 
AiuraanTe brings us to the starting-point 

with cut or flat films, except for the difference that 
roll films when cut up are troublesomely curly. To 
meet this we may employ some of the various 
forms of film-holders, or, what is by some regarded 
as preferable, viz,, give a good long preliminary 
soalung in cold water to the cut^up pieces. 

f^ .. When cutting up films the beginner 

caution. jg adyisej to use a pair of scissors 

with long neuTow blades. If they are long enough 
to reach right across the width of the roll, so much 
the better. Frequently one or both the end pieces 
of the film are somewhat longer than those in the 
middle. Care must be token to cut the film exactly 
opposite the markings on the black paper. It is a 
good plan when cutting up a spool to have at hand 
a gow deep card-box, or a chip-box such as tiie 
hatter uses for sending out tall sdk hats. The film 
and black paper are cut through from side to side 
at one operation, the paper and film together faJl- 
ing into the box. It is then easy to sort out the 
papers. For soaking use a large deep vessel, e,g., 
an earthenware foot-bath, lai^e basin or disn. 
With one hand take a film from the box and with 
the other hand put it in the water and turn it over 
and over two or three times, removing any clinging 
air-beUs. Do not let the film rest against the 
bottom or sides of the vessel for at least a minute 
after immersion, and then only let the non-film 
tide touch the vessel. Do not let two films be in 
contact. H the vessel be deep enough and the films 
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THE MANIPULATION Or riLMS. 

put in eiu^fally, they may be made to stand on 
edge all the way round the Teasel if it has upright 
sides. For small-siEe films up to quarter-plate we 
may use a row of glass or earthen jam jars. 
D*v»l nmcAt There is only need for two matters 
iMTCiopmen . ^j caution to be given to the worker 
who hitherto has confined hia attention to glass 
plates. In some cases ammonia, caustic alka£, oi' 
acetone may not be used. Therefore, if the maker 
gives no word of caution on this point, it will be well 
to make one or two trials with tnese reagents upon 
test exposures before running any risk with ex- 
posures which may be difficult or impossible to 
repeat in case of harm done by the developer. 
Again, the glass-plate worker who has been accus- 
tomed to employ perhaps 1} oz. of solution for a 
quarter-plate had oetter begin with at leaet 4 on. 
and a deep dish. A few trials will probably show 
him that, m order to keep all the film well covered 
with solution, he will want it to a depth of an inch 
or more. 

-, n ■ ^7 tb^ previously soaked film 

To »e«lop » face up in the dish. Pour on the 
Cttriy Film. developer to a depth of, say, IJ 
inches, give a swirl round, then turn the film face 
down so that it rests on its edges, forming an arch 
or bridge. The finger or a glass rod touting the 
back will prevent this arch rising out of the nuid, 
if only the dish and quantity of developer be 
reasonably adjusted to the case. 

Avoid holding a warm finger against the film 
back or front, as the locally applied heat will pro- 
bably accelerate development and cause a patch. 
Some workers prefer to employ slow development 
with single films. Half a dozen common twopetmy 
tumblers with straight upstanding edges are used. 
In each tumbler is put a cut filrn (uncoated side 
against theglass), and is herein given a half-hour's 
Boaking. The water is then poured away and a 
dilute developer poured in to a depth to well cover 
the film standing on the edge. One well-known 
worker so adjusts the strength of his developer 
that each film takes half an hour to develop. 
Elach film is started five minntes after the last, 
so that in an hour twelve exposures are developed. 
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These five minutes' intervals give time to transfer 
from the developer and rinse under the tap for a 
couple of minutes the developed sections, and 
transfer them to the fixing hath, while others are 
slowly developing. An occasional swirl roiind 
during development is all that is needed. A shade 
is fixed over the dark'TOom lamp, so that the 
films developing are almost in darkness. 
- . . It must not be foi^otten that ^ve 

*"•* are dealing with a gelatine surface, 

which is easily scratched or torn. Therefore some 
care must be taken to avoid the sharp comer of one 
film from scratching or injuring the gelatine coat- 
ing of another film. This caution, of course, applies 
to all the operators of developing, fixing, etc. 
p ,||. in a similar way may be started by 

f niimg Qjjg gljjj edge rubbing another film 

edge, — or may be induced by handling the films 
with hot, warm fingers. It may also be brought 
about by transferring a film from a solution at one 
temperature, e^., tepid developer, to another at a 
markedly different temperatuie, e.g., recently 
mixed, and icy cold fixing bath, etc. A developer 
too strong in alkali may also induce frilling. 
—. . Here, again, the same precautions 

r ixing. must be taken to ensure the whole 

of the film being well covered by the fixing bath. 
The film must be moved about, and turned over 
frequently. Care must be taken to prevent them 
from overlapping each other. 

». . . of course, must be thorough. It is 

watning, better to wash in half a dozen 

changes of five minutes' duration in each bath, than 
to soak in slowly changing water for two or three 
hours. 

The tumbler or p'am^t method may be applied 
to fixing and washmg, mst as in developing. But 
a more convenient metnod for washing is to use a 
couple of wooden buckets. The strips of film are 
cut up singly or into lengths not quite so long as the 
bucket is deep. Two strips are teiken and put back- 
to-back, a pin is passed through the comer of a pair 
of strips and then into the edge of a small block of 
wood. Another pair is similarly attached to the 
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opposite end of the block of wood. Similarly the 
two sides. We have then eight strips hanging 
more or less vertically downwards ana upheld in 
the water, by the floating block. While the Alms 
are thus soaking in one bucket, the other one in 
being filled with clean water. The wood block is 
then carefully lifted out of one bucket, and equally 
carefully lowered into the clean water, — the second 
bucket. The first is now emptied, and clean water 
put in, ready to receive the washing films at the 
end of five minutes. Between each transfer it is 
well to let the film strips drip and drain for a 
minute or so. 

U^ The tyro must not attempt to use 

^^''*' alcohol or methylated spirit to 

hasten drying, in the w^ay oft«n done with glass 
plates, or he irill probably find that the celluloid 
basis of his film has been more or less dissolved by 
the spirit, and the film irretrievably ruined. 
r^# Pi.« E>ji«. ™*y ^ ^"^^^ ^7 pinning one 
\Mt ri&t rtlmt corjjgj. to the edge of a wooden 
shelf. Cut roll films are best dried by pinning all 
four comers down to a piece of thin board over 
which has been previously laid a sheet of blotting 

Saper. The boards are then set up on edge in a 
ust-free, airy place. The films should be placed 
on the board so that one comer is lower than the 
others. If an edge of a film be horizontal when 
set up to dry the water will collect along this edge, 
dry very slowly, euid may leave a drying mark. 
If a film be wanted quickly it may be surface-dried 
by momentarily pressing it between two sheets 
of fluffless blottmg paper and then dried by 
fanning. 

« B ( It has been frequently suggested 

lo rrcvent ^tj^^. tj,g last washing water should 

burling. contain one part glycerine in twenty 

parts water. This plan is open to the objectiou 
that a trace of glycerine is left in the gelatine 
film, and as glycerine is a hygroscopic or moisture- 
attracting substance the film is never really dry. 
This may induce stains and spots with silver paper 
or platinotype, may bring about silver spots in the 
negative itself, and win tend to encourage the 
growth of fungi and micro-organisms generaUy. , 
43 ws^lc 
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T T%i f «.• V ^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^'^ ^ such a position 
«k*C« if Js'5* ^ *" *»*«*^ *^« reflection or glint 
UMboawaaiuc, ^f ^j^^ dark-room light, it wiB be 
noticed that the coated side looks dull and gives 
a burr'd light, while the non-coated side is shiny 
and gives a much brighter, sharper reflection. 
Moreover with flat cut films there is nearly always 
a slight tendency to curl inwards on the coated 
side, as this side is slightly concave. This is more 
noticeable at the edges. 

DSVXLOPBIia FOH Fnj<8. 

1. A. Wftter, ao oza. ; eod» 8u)phit«, 2 ozs. ; pyro., 

SdnuB. 
B. Water, 20 oz«. ; soda carbonate, I ob. ; 
potaee. carbonate, 8 Anna, ; soda sul- 
phite, 1 oz. For use take equal parts of 
AandB. 

2. Water, 20 oa. ; soda sulphite, 1 oz. ; potass. 

bromide, 3 grs. ; soda bTarBt« (caustic), 
28 KTs. ; pyrocatediin, 4ft grs. 

3. Water, 20 ozs. : soda sulphite, 1 oz. ; soda car- 

bonate, 1 oz. ; kacbln, 00 grs. 
The above are my three favourite formulo for 
film development. It is convenient to note that 
all three have a factor of 10. The reader is referred 
to No. 6 of the Practical Photographer for complete 
and practical instructions as to factorial develop- 
ment which certainly is very convenient for film 
maniptilatjon. 

Dcvclopt&s Roll Films. 

Br C. J. DAVIS8. 

|^^% BOCURE a round baking tin five inches 
I B^r deep by seven in diameter, and coat the 
J^ inside with black varnish. 

^jQ Developer.— Fill this tank with a very 
Jtf^^r! dilute developer to a depth slightly ex- 
|^o«J ceeding the breadtii of the film. A suitable 
f ormuuh ia : Water, 10 oz. ; metol, 2 grs. ; 
soda carbonate, 13 grs.; soda sulphite, 22 grs.; potas- 
sium bromide, J-gr. 

Remove the film from the backing paper, and 
after dividing it at the perforations into two lengths 
of six exposures each, place one of these lengths in 
water until flaccid, ftnd then transfer to the 
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DBVELOPINO ROLL FILMS. 

developer, so that the film rests on its ed^e in a 
loosely-rolled condition. The outer end of the film 
should be attached to the side of the tank by a 
a wooden clip, and a round glass bottle suitably 
weighted may now be revolved along the face of 
the nlm until it has reached the centre of the helix, 
when a reverse motion is given to it. 

If the film is removed, cut up, and placed in 
water ae soon as the divisions between the various 
n^atives are visible, the tank should be capable of 
dealing with three rolls of one dozen exposures 
each before exhaustion. 

Development is, of course, completed in a flat 
dish with any developer of normal strength. This 
method avoids streaks of extra density and minute 
s^isB, which are so often present in films that have 
been drawn through the developer. 

Bysqueraine a strip of glazier's lead on to one 
edge of a roll film, it may be coiled into a regular 
heux, and wiU then develop evenly without further 
attention. The developer must in tins case be well 
diluted and one not liable to staining. 

MiiecUaneoua Hand-Camera Hints. 

By r. C. LAHBEKT. 

r^^l TALKING, in the hand - camera man's 

* ^^^ vocabulary, means just neither more nor 
j ^^W less than aToidins observation of himself 
L???.| bv his victims. There can be no question 

• dQl ' aoout it being of the firat importcuice to 
^S^»J do this if natural, reahatic, and un- 
conscious expressions, poses and groupings 

are to be obtained. 

First of all the worker must keep cool and quiet. 
Must not be fussy about forcing his way among a 
crowd to get to the best place or front row. He 
can get there just as soon by a little quiet patience. 
Next he must not be seen to be "fiddling about" with 
his camera, changmg the plat«, trying the shutter, 
altering the stop. When tnese things are necessary, 
the worker should do them without looking at his 
camera, or should slip aside under cover of a 
doorway or side street, oehind a boat or rock or tree. 
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It is most eaaeotial that he knows hie inatrument 
so well that he can manipulate any part or move- 
ment without looking at the camera, and indeed 
Bometimes this must be done while the camera is 
held behind one's back, or under one's coat. 

A good stalker must learn to make up his mind 
quicklr, and as quickly carry out a pre-arranged 
intention. For example, you espy a group of 
children playing in the street. Do not stop and 
look at them and then see how they come in the 
finder, or they will surely espy you, cease playing, 
and begin to ^ke the keenest interest in the " photo- 
graphy man," and ask him to "take my picture, 
mister." Better to walk slowly on — and pass the 
group, making up one's mind the [point of view 
where the shot will be taken, size of stop, speed 
of shutter, etc. Directly you have passed your 
group, your arrangements should be made, then 
turn round, bring the camera into position, and 
take your picture before they have nad time to 
know they are being operated upon. Having 
passed them they are little likely to take an 
interest in a back view of yourself. A second shot 
may be taken by reversing the direction of your 
waUc, passing them again and making the exposure 
from the side w^hich first caught your attention. 

At another time you may be loitering about in, 
say, a market place, quay side, or street comer, and 
have observed a good bit of composition which 
only needs a figure at a certain point to give 
balance, contrast, relief, emphasis, interest, etc. 
In that case you may make all your arrangements 
and just stroll about looking at the boats, the 
clouds, your watch, read a newspaper, take a 
feigned interest in a gi-oup that you are not going 
to include in your position, but all the time 
keeping half an eye on the place where the desired 
figure IS to occupy. It may happen that everyone 
around you has disoovered you have a camera EUid 
are waiting for an opportunity. This will perhaps 
interest them so much that what you look at they 
at once fix attention on. In that case a little guile 
may come in useful. Having selected your real 
view point and subject, then pretend your interest 
is in a direction at right angles, or perhaps just 
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Opposite to the real direction of your subject. 
With that peculiar instinct which makes people 
desire to be included in a picture (which it is a 
nUllion to one that they will never see), you will 
thus be able to draw away undesirables m>m your 
selected scene. (This dodge is especiaUy useful 
with children and women folk.) Then, when they 
are as they think nicely placed in your picture, you 
can quickly turn your camera round, and aet your 
subject before they -have realised that uiey are 
not the chief object of your pictorial desires. 

Sometimes one can dodge a group of figures by 
tunuDg one's back upon them, and hold the 
revered camera under one's arm, and rely entirely 
on the finder. A companion is often useful in 
stalking, aa be can stroll up and talk to one group 
in which you can pretend to take an interest, untU 
a happy moment arrives when you make the 
exposure on some other group that you have 
qmetly been watching all the time. The b^pinn«* 
will wisely rely a good deal on the finder to tell 
him how much subject is included, and also xefun it 
is correctly included on the plate. But with 
observation and practice one may learn to know 
how much subject is included, and also learn to 
know hyfesl, not sight, when the camera is being 
correctly held so as to include this amount of view. 

Successful stalking means patience and practice. 
It means good humour to take and give inoffensive 
chaff. It means tact in knowing what to say to 
one's subject so as to disarm suspicion. It means 
a moEisure of self-control not to get escited or 
" flustered" because the right figure will not come 
fJong, or because the wrong folk will persist in 
hanging about where they are not wanted. 

Jadi^Bf Dittaacei. — This is an art which may be 
acquired oy practice. When out walking select an 
object — pause and guess how many yards it is from 

Eou — then pace it and verify your guess. But 
efore doing this measure out a 10-yard distance 
and test your paces. Few people step quite the 
full yard. Probably you will find then that a true 
10 yards length takes 11 of your full strides. Then 
bear in mind that your paces are about 10 per cent. 
short of true distfuise. nactise guessing distances 
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under Tarious oonditione, «.g,, along; and aeroM the 

street. Distancee along a narrow street look longer 
than they do along a wide one. Similarly a 10-yard 
length along a grass field or lawn or other even 
ground does not look so far as the same distance 
cut up hy shrubs, beds, etc., in a garden. Distances 
over water look shorter than uie same distances 
over land. 

It is well to fix upon some standard distance 
(corresponding to your lens and usual stop) within 
which you must not trespass unless you re-a^ust 
your stop and focussing scale. For mstance, sav 
that you chiefly devote yourself to laudacape work 
with a S^'inch focus lens and stop //ll. If your 
focussing scale be set at 23 feet then all objects 
from ll( feet to infinity will be sufficiently sharp 
forpracuc^ puiposes. Thus 12 feet is your trespass 
distance for this stop at this focus. If you are 
using //8 with the same lens then your focussing 
scale should be set at 32 feet, and half this distance, 
viz., 16 feet, is your trespass distance within which 
you must not go without re-adjusting the scale or 
stop, or perhaps both. 

The beginner is advised to set his scale to 20 
feet, and use //8 as his standard. This gives him a 
range of focus for objecte not nearer thsji 11 feet, 
and not beyond 87 feet with lens of &-in. focus. 

Another very useful aid in learning to judge 
distances is to get an adult friend of average 
height, to stand at 4 vards, 6 yards, 8 yards, etc., 
and to note how tall — how large he appears on the 
finder at those distances. This bit of knowledge 
not only enables one to verify one's guesses at 
distance, but has the additional help of keeping the 
sizes of figures in suitable proportions to the picture 
space. 

Vcri^ing Ike Limits of the Finder.— It is im- 
portant to see that the amount of view shown on 
the finder fairly closely corresponds with that 
taken on the plate. To compare t^ese two, first 
remove all sheaths or plate holders, and substitute 
a piece of fine ground glass, taking care that it 
occupies the posinon of the film or plate when ui 
exposure is made. Now set the camera on a table 
opposite axi. open window showing some distant 
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MISCELLANEOUS HAND-CAMEKA HINTS. 

objecfas — srronce the camera bo that a distant 
object, e.g., a t^ chimney, juat falla on the ed^e of 
the eround grass when the focussing scale is set 
for distance. Then, without moving the camera, 
see if this same object corresponds with the margin 
of the finder. Similarly the other side of the Tiew. 
Then turn the camera on its aide and verify the 
other two sides of the plate. If the finder snovps 
too much vieir, a little black varnish must be 
applied with a fine brush to cover tip the excess of 
view. Xext as to near objects. To get these in 
focus we must rack out the lens, i.e., increase the 
distance between the lens and ground glass. Set 
the focussing scale for the nearest object bo 
marked. M'ow transfer the scene of operations to 
a room, and use the flame of a lighted candle as 
your object. We now arrange for the image of 
the flame to fall on the margins of the ground 
glass. Increasing the distance between lens and 
ground glass has reduced the view angle. Con- 
BMuently ^hen the image of the flame is sharply 
defined on the ground gbss it will fall within the 
margin of the finder. Again using the fine pointed 
bman and black varnish, we indicate by one or 
two tiny dots the reduced picture angle for nearest 
objects on the finder. All four sides are corrected 
in the same way. It will not be necessary to mark 
the intermediate positions of the lena. 

HoUinf the Camera. — The position of the camera 
relative to the objects, e.g., ground, etc., mav make 
just all the difference between a good and a bad 
composition. That, however, is a topic more 
properly belonging to the subject of selection, 
arrangement and composition, rather than a book- 
let on Hand-camera work, and is accordingly 
reserved for that subject. 

Briefly a low-down view point compressea the 
ground planes, and gives more importance to fore- 
ground objects. liius, with a low view -point, 
reeds, long grass, or shrubs in the foreground may 
be given suitable importance. 

A high-up view-point tends to spread out the 
foreground, and gives a looking-down-upon kind of 
effect which is seldom quite satisfactory from the 
pictorial aspect. 
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Hence we find painters sit rather than stand to 
their work. But to every rule an excfnttion, and at 
times the hand-camera man has to talce iip excep- 
tional positions. For example, in a crowa it mar 
be necessary to bold the camera well up aver one s 
head, turning the camera upside down so that the 
finder is on the lower side. Again, one may have 
to look over a hedge or wall, or some other object 
or obstruction, when the camera may be held level 
with the face and a sighting shot taken by lookii^ 
along the edge of the camera itself if of box form. 
Or it may be held just under the chin with its lower 
edge resting on the cheet. In this case a wire 
frame finder is desirable. This may easily be fitted 
to a box form of camera by any one who can use a 
pair of pliers. This is diagrammatically shown in 
Kg. 37, where A is a rectangular piece of wire 
corresponding in shape and proportions to those of 
the plate in use. Two small 
flat pieces o£ brass screwed to 
the top of the camera enable 
this wire rectangle to 
^ be folded down flat 
when not 
in use. 
Similarly, 
. a hinged 
I wire loop 

at B is so arranged that the sitting hole is opposite 
the centre of the rectangle. This is marked by two 
fine black threads joinit^ opposite cometa and 
crossing each other. The eye placed opposite the 
sighting hole of B is directed towards the crossing of 
the threads, when the wire frame outlines the view. 
To determine the proper size of A proceed as 
follows: Suppose the camera is for opiate (say 
4x3) with a 5-iDch lens, and it is desired to use a 
wire frame of 3 inches for longer side. Draw 
CDEF (Fig. 38) the size of the plat© in use. Join CB, 
mark off CK equal to the long side of the wire frame 
desired. Draw KH parallel to DE, and HG parallel 
to EF. Then OHKO is the actual size of wire 
frame required. Next, to determine how for this 
frame must be from the sightfaighole to give the 
proper viewangle. DrawLN (Fig. 39) the focal length 




Fig. 38. Fig. ao. 

of the lens. Draw LM equal to the ahort side of the 
plate, i.e., DE, and perpendicular to LN. Join MN. 
Slark off LP equal to HK. Draw PQ parallel to 
LN, and QR parallel to ML. Then KN ia the 
distance between the sighting hole A and the 
frame B. 

The next position to hold the camera is at the 
length of one's arms when thev rest against 
the bodr, when the finder can then oe couvemenU^ 
seen, oome workers prefer to pass the right arm 
roimd the camera, and have the left hand under- 
neath tiie camera. The exposing trigger may then 
be touched by either hand &s may be most con- 
venient. If a lower position is desired then bend 
tJM knees, resting the body on the front half of the 
feet and rest the camera on one knee. A still lower 
position — sometimes useful when working on the 
edge of a quay side — may be ^t by holding the 
camera between the knees — uamg the two luinds, 
one on each side of the camera. 

Some cameras are provided with buttons or studs 
which engage in holes in a leatiier strap which 
passes over the neck of the worker, and suspends 
the camera at a convenient height for operations. 

Opinions are practically unanimous in saying 
that the moment to fire on the shutter ia either at 
the beginning or end. of a respiration, i.e., when the 
lungs or inflated or deflated, " full or empty." Not 
a few failures due to moving the camera during 
exposure are the result of suddenly pushing the 
camaia when the exposing button is b^igroleased. i 
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What is wanted is not a sudden push, bat a gentle 
and quick squeeze. Thus, if the first finger is used 
for the trig^r, then the second finger should be 
below the camera and the thumb at the side, and 
these two should grasp the camera firmly so l^t 
the first finger is quite free to move while the other 
two are helping to hold the camera steady. It is a 
great help to lean the bod^ against any solid 
object, such as a lamp post, railing, tree, gat 3, wall, 
rock, boat, etc., at the moment of expos'ire. To 
acquire a steady band the beginner should practise 
releasing the shutter, trying to see how gently, not 
how quickly, he can do it. The beginner will 
probably not be able to hold the camera quite still 
for EUi exposure longer than ^ second. But with 
practice it can be held quite still for i second when 
the conditions are favourable. 

On a windy d^ it la desirable to have one's coat 
tightly buttoned up, or the wind may easily get 
enough grip to give a movement to uie body. A 
flapping overcoat or cape is a great nuisance in 
winay weather on this account. 

Some workers stoutly aCdrm that it is easier to 
hold the camera still by holding it free of, i.e., not 
touching any part of the body except the hands. 
Their method is usually to firmly plant the feet 
same 12 or 15 inches apart, and hold the camera 
with one hand at each side of it with the arms 
stiffly held a few inches away from the body. 

In a rough and ready sort of wa^ one may say 
that the further we are from our subject the higher 
the camera may be held. Thus, for objects, figures, 
groups, 10 or 15 feet away, the camera should be 
about level with one's waist — for 15 to 30 feet chest 
high, and for distant objects chin height will 
generally be acceptable. This is, however, only a 
very vague generalization. 

Plates Stieki&z in Magazine Cknngers. — This 
trouble is generally due to carelessness in chaining 
the camera. It is important to see that each plate 
is truly placed in its sheath, and not projecting at 
either side and allowing sharp edges or comers to 
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catch or jamb. Again, the sheaths may be put in 
the CEunera wrong way round or upside down. 
With most cameras of this kind there is only one 
right way of loading, and every care should be 
taken to see that this is the way it is done. 

Depth of Foeai. — It is of first importance that 
the Hand-Camera worker should have clear ideaa 
on this subject. We therefore invite bis very care- 
ful attention to the following r^um^ of the matter. 
Fii^t let the reader dear his mind of the common 
notion that depth of focus is a special property of 
certain lenses. This is a mialeadmg way of regard- 
ing the subject and should be dismissed from the 

It is desirable that the reader will not be content 
with merely reading the following notes, but that 
he should verify the statements by a few "person- 
ally-conducted ' experiments and observations. 
These may be made in any room, in the evening. 
We only need three lighted candles, which may 
very conveniently be fixed in the necks of three 
empty wine or other bottles of one uniform height. 
We also need a lens and bit of ground glass. We 
can conveniently use a hand camera with the 
sheaths removed and a piece of fine ground glass 
put in position of the ivoni plate. 

First put one of your lighted candles in the middle 
of the room, at A. Now focus its image as sharply 
as possible on the focussing screen of the camera, 
C, using a large stop, say /?8. Now get a friend to 
place the second candle, N, a little nearer to the 
camera than, and just so far in front of A, that its 
flame is sufQciently sharply defined for a well- 
shaped image. Similarly uia third candle, F, is put 
beyond A, and at such a distance that it is in as 
sharp focus aa N. Of course, N and F will not be 
quite as sharp as A. 

C (f/8) N . A . . P 

We may now call A the " focal point," N the " near 
point," and F the "far point." Thus objects between 
N and F will be sufaciently sharply defined for 
practical purposes. Then our depth of focus 
ranges from N to F, or N F is the depth of the 
"focal field." 
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Next we change our //8 atop to //ll, and now 
find we can shift F a little further awar, and also 
bring N a little nearer to us and yet keep N, A, and F 
all in nearly and practicuhUf equally good definition. 

C (l/II) N. .A...F 

Thus a smaller stop has given us a greater depth 
of focal field. Again changing the stop //ll to jf\A, 
we find a still greater and similar change, thus : 

C(f/i«) ....N....A r.... 

Hence we may say that other thii^^ remaining 
the same, the smaller the stop the greater the 
depth of focal field, i.e., greater distance between 
NondF. 

Our next obsei-vation is that F is always further 
away from A than is N, in other words, A F is 
always Ki'eater than A N, Again, this is more 
noticeable with a small than with a large stop, so 
that while A N is only a few inches, A F may be 
many feet. (To confirm this one should nu^e a 
few observations out of doors, where distant 
objects may be included). 

So far we have retained C and A in the same 
position and observed the efFect of a change of stop. 

Xow let us begin again with //8, and with A 
about the middle of the room, thus : 

C (f/«) N . A . . F 

If now we bring A nearer to C, we shall also have 
to move both N and F nearer to A, thus : 

C (f/«) . . . . N . A . P 

On the other hand, if we move A further away we 
soon find that F is up against the wall of the room 
and K also is further away from A, thus : 

C (f/«) N . . A t 

Hence we see that the depth of focal field depends 
on two things : First, on the / value of the atop in 
use, and secondly, on the distuice of the focal point 
A, or object in smirpest focus. 

It will now be easy to see that by moving A 
further and further away we shall arrive at such 
a state of affairs that F is at cm infinite distance, 
so that everything further away from us than TS is 
sufficiently sharply defined for practical purposes. 
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We can now onderstand the principle of the 
"fixed focus camera." Thus matters are arranged 
so that the lens is so far from the ground glass (or 
position of plate or film) that the far pomt, F, is 
at infinitv and the near point, N, is at a known or 
easily calculated distance. We can then say that 
with Huch a camera, all obiects beyond — feet are 
in focus. If the worker does not include objects 
nearer than this distance limit, he will not require 
any focussing apparatus. 

80 far we have tacitly assumed that one and the 
same lens was under consideration. 1£, however, 
we change this for a leas of longer pr shorter 
equivalent focus, then while the foregoing general 
principles and observations will still apply, yet the 
actual distances between the camera and N, A, and 
F will be different. One point more must be noted. 
We have said the objects, N, A, and F will be 
equally sharply defined for practical purposes. 
This may be so for contact printing, yet on enlarg- 
ing we jnay observe a difference between the 
sharpness of A and N or F. As a matter of fact, if 
the point A is in sharpest possible focus, then 
N and F must be less sharply defined. Experience, 
however, shows us that if the slight blur, or a 
small object, a line, or point, does not exceed tin 
inch, the normal eye will not notice this. It is, 
therefore, usual and convenient to base calculations 
on the assumption that the disc of confusion or 
width of blur shall not exceed — ^^ inch. 

It should be carefully observed, however, that 
the table below gives approximately the focus 
point A. But to take full advantage of the 
foregoing we should observe that w/im the far 
point ia at infinity, the near point ia half-way 
between the lena and the focus point. For example, 
suppose we are using a 6-inch lens with/ 8. If we 
adjust the focussing scale for 38 feet as our focus 
pomt, then we may have objects as near as 19 feet, 
and these will be as sharply defined as objects at a 
great distance. This matter is usually ignored in 
tables showing focal field, but it is one of very 
comiderable practical impcnrtance. 
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A Table ehowing the distMice (in feet) beTond which objeota 
are (practically) In focua, i.e., afisumlng the disc of 
confuaion does not exceed ^in inch :— 
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le ? Undei 6-inch lens and opposite //8 we find 26 feet. 
Thus if we adjust our focussing scale for 25 feet and use 
//8, then all our picture will be in sharp focus. 

The hand - camera worker usually is only 
interested in one lens, and eo can easily commit to 
memory the focus and near point for hia several 
stops, when the far point ie at iuflnitv. 

But it often happens that our suoject does not 
include any very distant object, indeed it may all 
lie within a range of a few feet. Clearly, the above 
table does not apply. Nerertheless, if the reader 
has grasped the n)regoing notes as to focal field, 
near and far points and bo on, he will properly 
conclude that a table of near and far points would 
be of use when he is anxious to know the largest 
stop available for such distances. For example, 
he may be dealing with a group of boats in the 
harbour, the nearest one is 15 feet and the further- 
most 50 feet. They are in gentle motion owing to 
the incoming tide. The question is — which stop to 
use and where to set the focussing scale so that the 
shortest possible exposure may be given? To meet 
such cases we have worked out a table for a lens 
of 5-inch equivalent focus. Fractions have been 
approximated to the nearest foot. 
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T»hle tbowiag the pmctical d«pth (in feet) of focal field 
wlt£ a leiiB of S-in. equiytdeat fociu. 
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Note.— The flB:iir(>B in heavy type are the focua points, and 
those to ripht and left the far and near points. ThoB 
xmAfsrffS, if the focuBsing scale be set at 16 feet, objects 
betweea and SS feet distance from camera wiD be 
sufBciently abarp. 

In the example juBt quoted our near and far 
points are 15 and 50 feet. Under atop //6'5 we find 
that if we focus on 25 feet our near and far points 
are 14 aiid 114 feet. This embraces the distance 
required. 

Again, suppose we ai-e dealin^f with a bit of 
carved stonework ; the nearest point is 6 feet and 
most distant part 12 feet away. Under /yil we find 
a range of 6 to 13 feet when the focus is adjusted 
for S feet on the scale, and so on. 

One more example. We wish to take a distant 
panorama with objects as near as 10 feet. Under 
7/11 we find that when the focus is set for 19 feet 
we have a range from 10 feet (really half 10 feet, 
or 9^ feet) to infinity. This meets our case. 

Just one more example. We are dealing with 
trees swaying in the wind, and on account of 
movement we must use a stop not smaller than 
fill. The nearest part of our subject is 9 feet and 
most distant 60 feet away. Looking at the ranges 
under //ll we find 8 — 15 — 71, This meets our case, 
BO that we can use //ll with safety if the focussing 
scale he Bet at 15 feet. 
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nU PRACTICAL PHOTOOSAPHCR. 

Fktorial Poi&Ura for 
Hand-Cainera Workers. 

Rr THR EDITOR. 

\ ^^^k NE need hardly say that the same pictorial 
)l H principles apply to picture making by a 
•^^^^ camera held in the hand, or supported 
^•-■■-4 by a tripod. But the fact remams that 
I jfy^ . certain faults are more likely to happen 
i^?Z^^ in the one case rather than in the other. 
It is now our chief intention to call 
attention to, and in certain cases exempUff, these 
more frequent mistakes. 

On another page somethino; has been said about 
the effect proau^ by a high or a low view point. 
Let that now be taken for granted aijd remembered 
in conjunction with the not^ here below set forth. 

Focal L«&fth of LcftS. — In general the lens of a 
hand camera is of somewhat short focus for good 
pictorial effects. Thus on a 4 x 3 picture the focal 
tengUi generally used is 5 or perhaps 5^ inches. 
Now it is not always fully recognised by the 
banner that a short focus lens includes a com- 
paratively wide angle of view, consequently 
diminishes the size and scale of the object, and at 
the same time makes near objects appear to be 
relatively too i^vgo when compared with similar 
distant objects. This gives an unnatural or exag- 
gerated perspective effect. 

In Fig. 14 we have an old white horse and a 
yom^i donkey. This latter is mucli nearer to us 
than IB the former. But in the illustration the two 
animals appear to be more or less the same size. 
^e foult IS due to the donkey being too near the 
lens. Street scenes with figures too near the 
camera are familiar examples of the same effect. 

In Fig. 15 the same effect or defect is shown 
under somewhat different conditions. In this case 
we are concerned with the relative apparent size 
of the near bouses to our right and left as 
compared with the more distant but really lai^E^, 
house at t^e bottom of the street. The horse and 
carriage which are only a few yards distant seem 
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quite a long way otS, and insigniflcantly amall 
'when com^aeeA with the cottage window to our 
right. In the same way the width of thia little 
vmage street is here made to appear greater than 
it is. 

DowB^ll Effect. — Note that the down-bill effect 
is here obtained by keeping the camera quite lerel, 
and brin^tag into pronunence the descending 
vanishing lines of the cottf^es to our right and left. 

Tiltiftf the Camera. — The next very common 
fault is that of tilting the camera when dealing 
with architectural suDJecte. The e£Feete of thu 
may be seen in Figs. 19 & 20. In the case of 19, the 
upright lamp post seems tilted over towards our 
left, while most of the vertical columns of the 
building are tilted to the right. Thus — vertical 
paiaUellines which in nature are thus — 1 1, are by 
tilting the oameiu upwards made to converge 
thus— A. 

A staU more marked example is shown in Fig. 20, 
where the camera wae pointed upwards at a very 
considerable angle. If this picture be held vertically, 
and opposite the level of the eves, it conveys the 
impremon that the tower is falling backwards. 
But it may serve to illustrate the effect of the 
relative position of head and picture. Let the 
reader lean back in his chair and throw the head 
well back as though looking up towards the top of 
a near high buildmg. Now raise the picture well 
up above the head, but holding it in the vertical 
plain. In a certain position it will assume a 
strikii^ly realistic effect, and appear no longer 
tilt«d. 

Similar effects may be observed and produced 
by looking down upon buildings or street scenes 
from an elevated view point. These pictures can 
only appear at all natimJ if viewed by looking 
down upon them* These two examples, 19 & 20, 
may serve to show the importence at holding the 
camera level when dealing with architectural 
subjects. 

IHstortlen. — However, should it be desirable to 
tilt tJie camera for special reasons, the falling 
backwards effect can be removed by making a 
tiunsparent^ and a new negative in the mannmr 
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is not vety pictorial. Had the operator waited till 
described in No. 3 of The Practical Photographer 
on page 16, suh Distortion. 

Figure Studies. — We now pass to one or two of 

tiie more common faults in connection with the 
treatment of figures. In Fig. 22, we first notice 
that the buildings are all leanmg towards one side. 
This tells us that though the camera was held 
leml — yet it was not held horizontal, i e., one edge 
was lower than the other. Fortunately this defect 
of the print can be got over by careful trimming, 
but the defect is here left apparent to point the 
moral and serve as a caution. Now with regard to 
the figures, we find them showing us various 
pictonai faults. First, they are too large for the 
picture space. Second, they come too near the 
centre and are too similar in pose and too 
symmetrically placed. Third, there is too much 
space in the picture below their feet, and not 
enough above their heads, i.e,, they are too lugh 
up on the picture plane. Of course, most of the 
above faults can be more or less overcome by 
enlarging and trimming, but the n^ative is printed 
just as it is to convey the above hints. In Fig. 23 
we have another set of faults, while some of utose 
in Fig. 22 are avoided. The figures are relatively 
better placed, but in this case some are staring at 
the camera. The background is too black and 
white, and not at all suitable. The walking figure 
to our right is a disturbing element, though not in 
quite so grotesque a positicra as one sometimes sees 
portrayed in hand-camera work. The group is too 
central, and the plate should have been the other 
way round, i.e., for a vertical picture. 

Street Sceaet. — We now pass to a couple of 
street scenes, Figs. 26 & 27. In the former, two 
ladies "Out shopping," are caught st» they pass 
beneath a shady tree. This example sbo'ws how 
one may carefully measure one's mstauce from a 
certain object or position, make all adjostments, 
and then wait until some happy grouping presents 
itself. In this instance, the figures w^ suggest 
motion, but for the chequered ught and shade on 
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them. Had they taken just one step further forward, 
a far better result would have been secured. The 
hand-caniera man must not be in too much hurry 
on the one hand, and on the other hand muat not 
miss an opportunity by being too slow and let it 
dip by. From Fig. 27 we may take the warning 
not to cut our picture in half by a hard line 
running from side to side. Again, there is rather 
too much foreground space. 

Moving OUecti.— Figs. 29 & 30 illustrate objects 
in motion. From 29 it will easily be inferred that 
the negative was taken one fc^g;^ winter's morning 
when uie streets were slushy with snow, and the 
horses' breath made steam clouds about their noses. 
Except the near part of the snow, no portion of 
this picture is in sharp focus, yet quite suf&ciently 
BO for a suggestion of movement. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that objects in motion must be 
snapped at such a speed that they seem "dead 
sharp all over." Indeed, if they appear dead sharp, 
t^en the suggestion of motion is really destroyed, 
though we may in^ movement from the positions. 

In Fig. 30 we have another example of suggested 
motion in a wave splashing up against a stone- 
work structure. Little or no part of this splash is 
quite sharp, i.e., free from blur ; but the shght 
aisplacement better conveys to the eye the general 
impression of such a scene than a pictiire wherein 
all the movement was eliminated, and the water 
appearing more like an immovable block of ice, 
rather than moving splashing water. 

So far for the few illustrations that we have 
been able to include. These however are only a 
tithe of what one would desire to give in order to 
show the common faults. 

Size of Fiiurei. — The smaller the finder the more 
difficult it IS to quickly reaUze the precise pro- 

etrtions of the various parts of our picture, 
ence, figures in the near foreground, whicn seem 
quite tiny in the finder, often come out too large in 
uie print Similarly small but undesirable objects, 
i.e,, patches of black or white, ugly bite of line or 
form, and unpicturesque objects generally, if small 
or distant in nature, are so very much smaller on 
the finder that one is apt to overlook them. , 
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UnsuitabU Sutjeete. — It is not wise to attempt 
subjects showing strong light and shade contrast* 
imless the light is good, and an ample exposure can 
be givMi. Indeed with such subjects it would be 
better to err sUghtly on the side of over-exposure, 
so as to somewhat subdue strong chiaroscuro ; for 
under-exposure in auch cases is practically fatal so 
far as pictorial rendering is concerned. By strong 
contittst subjects one means — a snow-dad landscape 
with near dark tree trunks, rocks, etc. ; narrow 
streets one side in strong sunlight^ the other in 
sharpl}^ defined shadows ; dark boat« and black or 
red Bsila in the near part of the scene wil^ 
briKhtlyl^btedlandorwaterscape beyond; brightly- 
lighted landscape or architecture as seen through 
an open door, archway, etc ; figures in black or rod 
and white costumes, and so on. In considering 
light and shade, one must not forset that reds, 
dark greens, browns, etc., are equivalent to blJKika 
in sUcn cases. 

UBBatvral Effect* Doc to To* Rapid E:«o»are.— 
These are bjr no means uncommon in the case of 
rapidly-movrngobjects, e,g., people running, horses 
jamping, etc The human eye, when viewmg such 
subjects, does not see so many separate motions or 
parts of a motion, but takes in a combination of 
many positions, and so aoquires the impression of 
movement. But a very rapid shutter may isolate 
one of a series of positions which the eye has never 
seen as a separate position. Hence we see gallopiiur 
horses sometime presented with the legs stretched 
out fore and aft in a way only familiar to us in the 
wooden rocking horse of the nursery or merry-go- 
round. Again, take one very simple and common 
case, «.ff.. that of a man seen 6ide>face walking 
across the line of raght We may catch him at the 
moment when one leg is passing behind the other. 
Such a position, of course, existe as one of many 
positions in those making up the movement. But 
this one position gives a doubly false impression. 
It shows us a one-^ged man and a man standing, 
not moving. Again, a man walking may be oa^ht 
with the zorward foot at its highest point, xfus 
agiUD conveys tlie impression of a man trying to 
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r^ain balance after having kicked an invidble 
footb^ and suggests motion backwards rather 
thm forwards. 

Movinc Ohjecti.— 'In general with moving objects 
there is a period or pm'ase in the series of move- 
ments which is especia^ characteriHtic and signifi- 
cant of the motion. It is this which obviously 
should be striven for. Let us take a homely illus- 
tration, viz., that of a swinging pendulum. If our 
view shows the pendulum sharply defined at the 
lowest point of the swing, we should rightly say that 
this suggests the position of rest — ^not motion — ^for 
we know that this is its position of greatest velocity 
when swinging. Again, if we sharply define the 
extreme end of the swing, we should fromknowledge 
say at this point also we know that the oscillating 
pendulum is at its point of rest when cban^ig 
from the upward to the downward swing. But 
between the point of rest and of greatest velocity 
we should infer that it was moving, provid^ 
always that other conditions were favourable to 
this position. Similarly we should avoid showing 
a jumping horse or man at the moment of spring- 
ing from or arriving upon the ground. And so on 
with the batsman, bowler, oarsman, runner, tennis 
player. Pictorially, we should be more likely to 
be interested in the trees swaying in the wind, the 
gentle roll of the flowing tide, the ploughman at 
uie turn of the furrow, the haymaker loading the 
cart, the harvester swinging his scythe, and so on. 

Fortunately for the picture-maker, the charac- 
teristic phase is usually not that of greatest move- 
ment, but either just before or just after — the one 
showing a gathering effort, the other a recovery 
after effort. 

Pietorial v.. Scicatifie Tntfh.—Keverting to our 
swinging pendulum example, this may be caught 
at the moment of greatest velocity, »'.«., with bob 
at the lowest point, and so sharply defined as to 
give the same photo^rapiiie effect as a pendulum 
taken at rest. Scientifically, such a presentation is 
true, in so far as it shows something which existed 
in fact. Pictorially. it is untrue, m as much as 
68 I 
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it does not correspond to the visual impression 
normally and generalhr apprehended. Tins simple 
principle ie of general application, and should not 
be lost sight of either by the scientific or pictorial 
worker, who so often misunderstand [each other on 
these matters. The hand-camera would-be-picture 
maker must not toraet that a sharply-deflued 
rapidly-moving object does not and cannot convey 
a pictorially true impression. Artists trom early 
times have recognised this, and have sacrificed 
definition (or detail as the photographer often 
confusingly calls it) to a suggestion of movement. 

Detail v. Definition. — Detail may be absent or 
present in the object itself. If present, it ms^ be 
largely obscured, if not lost, by inadequate con- 
trast of light and shade. Thus, low relief in a 
carving may be obscured by a soft front light, and 
emphasized by a strong oblique light. Again, 
femty exposure or development may objure 
detail. Aerial perspective ma^' modify detail. 

Definition is a matter of optics so far as the hand- 
camera man is concerned. The object may be out 
of focus, or the exposure so long that appreciable 
blur is the result. Halation may obscure detail. 

Blurred Foresrouadt sometimes spoil hand-camera 
pictures. Thus the ■worker may be "shootine" at 
some object over the top of a hedge and not 
observe a leaf in front of the lens which does not 
show on the finder, either because it is too small, 
or because it does not come in front of the finder 
lens. SimilEtr mistakes may arise with railings, 
rigging, etc Again, some near object may be so 
near as to be quite out of focus. (See depth of 
focus). 

ProportioA of Figaret to Pietorc Space.— This 
point calls for great care, as the finder does not 
always convey a truthful impression. Bear in 
mind that the finder lens and camera tens are look* 
ing at the subject from a slightly different position. 
Again, a finder that is correct for distant view will 
not be quite correct as regards limits of subject for 
a near object. One must therefore be on one's 
guard not to get figures too large for the picture 
space, or cut them off across the top of the head or 
at the ankle. 
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E-volutlon of the KodaR. 
BT o. J. vriMariKLD. 

^H£ iooepUoD of the Kodak idea was the logical 

Bequence of the Bromide Paper idea, of 

which George Eastman was the origiDator 

I and first man af acta rer. The idea of a flexible, 

oontiDuoufi, rollable strip to receive negative 

' impreesionfi in the camera ww therefore sag- 

gested by Bromide Paper, althongh the first 

idea of such paper was for positive printing only- 

The first film was simply a Bromide emalsion for the 
production of negativeB, thiB emalsion being coated on 
paper which was rendered semi- transparent or translucent 
by the application of oil or varnish. 

The production and use of film naturally called for a 
camera differing in conatmction from anything then made 
in which rollable film conld be conveniently exposed. This 
need brought the original So. 1 - Kodak, a rectangular 
oblong box with rotary Gutter, and making a circular piotnre 
two and one-half inches in diameter. This instrument wm 
very crude as compared with those made to-day, but was 
nevertheless a first-class camera, in proof of wMch it may 
be stated that some of these Kodaks are even now in active 
use and doing good service. To this instrument was first 
given the name Kodak. This name is entirely original with 
the Eastman Kodak Company, hut so apt and appropriate 
was the appellation that the name Kodak is now popularly, 
althongh incorrectly, applied to cameras the world over, 
and undergoes no change or modification in any language. 
The word Kodak, however, is a trade name, and properly 
applies to film cameras of Eastman Kodak Company's manu- 
facture only. . 

Transparent Film. The natural evolution and improve- 
ment, with which the Eastman Kodak Company has always 
more than kept pace, called for a more perfect flexible sub- 
stitute for glass support for the emulsion, and after numerous 
experiments the Transparent Film, now so widely and favor- 
ably known, was perfected May 6, 1885. After this the 
growth of the Kodak idea was rapid and condnnons. 

A notable step in advance was aanounced when the little 
legend, " You press the button and we do the rest," first 
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attxaoted public attention. Probably no seotenoe haa ever 
been bo widely quoted or generally nsed as that contained 
in theee words. Like all bright and original things, this 
form of words haa been copied and used in connection with 
a multitude of different things. All this, however, has only 
broadened and popularized the Kodak idea, which is now 
almost inseparable from any part of our d^ly life. 

Notable improvements in the constructioo of Kodaks 
were made, other and latter sizes were introduced, and in 
the year 1895 we find a catalogue of Eastman Kodaks con- 
taining a variety of box and folding Kodaks capable of 
producing negatives varying in size from two and one-half 
inches, made with the No. 1, to 6^ x 8^ negatives, made 
with the No. 6 Folding. All these negatives were, how- 
ever, made on reliable strips, containing anywhere from 
twenty-four to one hundred exposures, which, however, it 
was necessary to load and unload in the dark room. 

Cartridge Film first appeared in 1895. The Pocket Kodak 
was introduced at this time, and it being the first instrument 
aSording a practicable means of loading and unloading by 
daylight, the sale was phenomenal. In this connection, it 
may be stated that the temper and requirements of the 
public were correctly ganged by Mr. Eastman, who alone 
foresaw the enormous sale this instrument was destined to 
have. He ordered a quantity of cameras far in excess of 
what others interested in the business thought it possible to 
sell ; but that Mr. Eastman was right was proven by the 
fact that it was even then impossible to keep pace with 
the demand. 

The following season — 1897 — the Folding PocketKodak 
was first introduced, and the rise and popularity of Kodaks 
of this construction has been little short of the marvelons. 
Folding Pocket Kodaks are now made in seven sizes, and 
with regular and special equipments may be had in no less 
than twenty styles. 

Last, but by no means least, is the Kodak Developing 
Machine, which only carries the Kodak idea one step 
farther in the steady evolution of its growth, and as the 
dark room was first discarded in connection with the load- 
ing and unloading of cameras, it is now possible to conduct 
all operations connected with negative making without the 
use of the old-fashioned dark room. The theory of develop- 
ment by timing haa an important bearing on machine 
development, and this method of working is found to be 
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not only theoretically and scientifically correct, but also 
thoroughly praclioal and productive of results which for 
UDiformtty and artistic excellence are worthy of not«. In 
fad, many who had at first scoffed at the idea as impracti- 
cable and absnrd, have become convinced of its greater con- 
venience and nsefulnesB, and are now most enthaaiastio 
advocates of the Kodak and the Kodak: Developing Ma- 
chine. In other words, those who at first ridiculed a new 
idea are now its friends and advocates, simply because it is, 
aa the Kodak idea always has been, right. 

It may be of interest to draw a comparison between the 
photography of to-day and that of twenly-five years ago. - 
At that time photography was practiced but little, and that 
little only by professionals, who prepared most of their own 
materials, such as plates, paper, etc., and results were a 
matter of considerable uncertainty, depending largely upon 
local conditions and the knowledge and skill of the operator. 
Photography, as applied to the sciences and arts, was but 
little practioed. Now there is almost no important work 
or enterprise undertaken without the aid and employment 
of photography. In astronomy it is of primary importance, 
and while these things do not directty concern Kodaks aa 
such, yat the improvements and discoveries made possible 
by and developed side by Hde with the Kodak are the 
direct means of rendering photography as practical and 
generally nsefnl as it is to-day. Photography is without 
doubt still in its infancy, and in all human probabilities 
great discoveries and improvements will be made in the 
future, but among all the influences working in the direction 
of improvement, the Kodak idea must be rated as first and 
foremost, and whatever achievements there may be in the 
future, there is no question but that the Kodak will be aa 
it has ever been — in the front rank. The Eastman Kodak 
Company will continue to be as it is now, the moving force 
in the Photographic world, and our motto ever to be: ** A 
standard uniformity of dependable prodaots." 
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: PRACTICAL PHOTOGSAPHES. 

Notes and News. 

Hand Cambra Ezposubbs. .Th« average hand camera is 
fitted with a leDB of tairljr short focus, and ia ooi]BequeQc& the 
figures in an ordinary snapshot are comparatively small. This 
allows of a moderately slow exposure, say, about ^tii or ,>jth of 
a seooad, being given on moving objects, without the negative 
showing any signs of the figure having moved. Directly, how- 
ever, that the focal length of the lens is increased, the figures 
become relaUvely laiger on the plate, and there is, of course, a 
far greater rish of movemeDt with such exposures as these. In 
many oases the movement is not apparent until the negative is 
enlarged; but when It ia, the defect becomes aggravated, and the 
picture is in all probability spoilt. As this is the first year that 
telephotograpbic hand-camera work has been at all popular, this 
need of increased speed should be remembered, for with a lens 
shutter It is practically impossible to get a really clean outline 
nnder about a fortieth of a second, it the image of the moving 
figure Is over two and a half inches In height. To obviate this 
difBculty the focal-plane shutter should be employed, remember* 
Ing always that, with ita high efflclency, an exposure of, say, I'jth 
of a second ia equivalent to j^gtb on a shutter that is fitted to the 
lens [n the ordinary way. Another thing to be remembered with 
teleph olographic haad-camerA work Is that to secure a good 
illumination a conEiderable depth of focus Is sacrificed and a far 
greater accuracy must be observed when focuslug or setting the 
scale. — Amateur Photographer. 

.It ^ Jt 

Ahonq all the hand cameras of American make, the Century 
Cameras, of Roehester, N.V., are easily the best. The variety of 
work done by them is almost unlimited, aa they possess, in small 
compact shape, features hitherto found ouly In the latter and 
more bulky profesaionaL outfits. All the Improvemeats known to 
high grade cameras: a brilliant finder with hood, rack and pinion 
for fine focusing, a reversible back, rapid working shutters, high 
class lenses, film packs, adapters, adaptable for either plates or 
films at will, make them the finest hand cameras on the 
American market to-day. Tbb Practical Photographer is 
glad to publish this well-merited encomium on the Century 
Cameras, which is evenless than their general excellence warrants. 
Ji Ji Jt 

Thk annual meeting of the Texas State Association will be 
held at Galveston, The dates set are August 15, IS, 11, and 18. 
The members of the committee are: A. L. Blanchard, Hillsboro, 
president; C. E. Eillyer, Belton, vice-president; Bert Williams, 
Denton, treasurer; and P. H. Naschke, Oalveston, secretary. 



KOTBS AND ITBW8. 

What Is ftald to be the finest demons tratloa of photographg Id 
natoral colori ever made Id St. Louis is given in the Qerman , 
pavilion at the World's Fair, where » representative of the Royal 
Polytechnical School of Charlottenbarg gives an exhibition dally 
In the organ loft. The demonstratioa la the same as that given 
before Emperor William, of Germany. By the combination of 
the three primary colors, red, green, and yellow, as many different 
■hades can be secured aa desired. By changing the intensity of 
the lamps projecting the lights and concentrating the colors, the 
required shades are thrown through the photographfo slide on a 
large white screen. Scenes In Germany and other European 
Goantiiea, as well as groups of flowers, dawn effects, the varying 
seasons of the year and other objects, are portrayed in a wonder- 
fully realistic manner. 

^ .11 Jt 

Jlt the call of the Metropolitan Camera Club of New York 
npresentatives of the principal photographic soGletles of the 
country met in the large assembly room of the Metropolitan Club, 
102-104 West 101st Street, on Tuesday evening, July 6. Flans 
for the federation were conceived and executed by Mr. Curtis 
Bell, president of the local clnb. Bepresentatlves were sent by 
the Boston, Washington, Toronto, Philadelphia, Chicago, New 
York, and Brooklyn societies, and also the Salon Club of America, 
which is devoted to pictorial photography, with members from 
all over the country. It was decided to name the new organiza- 
tion the American Federation of Photographic Societies. After 
the adoption of a constltntion, the following officers were elected: 
Curtis Bell, New York, prasident; Walter Zimmerman, Phila- 
delphia, first vice-president; Charles G. Firman, Washington, 
second vice-president; F. Dundas Todd, Chicago, third vice- 
president; S, C, Ballenkamp, New Tork, secretary; John H, 
Thurston, Boston, treasurer; Bndotph Eickemeyer, Jr., New 
York, salon director; Daniel Baker, Philadelphia, historian; and 
F, C. Beach, Toronto, chairman salon committee. 

^ J» J» 

We are in receipt of a most beautifully illustrated catalogue 
from the optical firm of C. A. Steioheil Sohne, Munich, Germany, 
detidling the merits of their well-known lenses. The firm makes 
a most complete line of lenses of all claeseB and prices, including 
teleobjeetive. The catalogue will be seuC on request to any of 
our readers to their American representatives, Fidelity Inter- 
national Agency, 021 Broadway, New York. 
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Like Tennjaon'a briKik, the IIIIdoIb College of Photographr 
, goes on forever. During the summer the facult; and the depart- 
ments are k«pt in full operation. Both the photographic and 
photo-engraTliig oourseB are well attended, and one can enroll at 
any time hy addrearing them at Effingham, 111. 

* * * 

At a reoent meeting of the Tmj, N. Y., Camera Club, Preai- 
dent Calllaon appointed the house committee as follows: D. W. 
Master, George F. Olmer, Jr., and W. Burton Myers. The 
finance committ«e appointed by the president was: 8. B. John- 
son, J. J. Eehoe, and R. Roaemou. The entertainment com- 
mittee appointed consisted of the names of C. B. Conant, J. A. 
Pefler, and Miss Amelia Waterman. Thu meeting of the board 
of directors was held at the office of Dr. Sigel Roush, where tho 
financial condition was found to be in a gratifying condition. 
The membership now consists of about a hundred active members. 
Jl Jl Jl 

Wb have recently bad the pleasure of making a number of 
experiments with a new paper manufactured by the American 
Arlstotype Company, of Jamestown, N. T., and named by them 
Aristo Self-toning Matt, The paper has all the well-known quali- 
ties of keeping and permanency which belong to Aristo Flatluo, 
and possBsses the same beautiful surface. It Is perfectly simple to 
work, merely requiring fixing after printing, and then giving a 
boantlfol brown print. Amateurs looking for a paper capable of 
producing carbon effects will like It. Prints made on paper three 
months old are absolutely Indistinguishable from those made on 
paper fresh from the factory — a fact which will be appreciated 
by those who can only print at intervals, and hence do not alwcya 
have absolutely fresh paper. 

* Jt * 

ROTOORAPH, B. Russegger sales agent, has gone out of ex- 
istence, and the Rotograph Company has taken its place. The 
new company is incorporated under the laws of New York with a 
capital of $300,000. The officers are Arthur Schwarz, president; 
Lndwig Enackatedt, vice-president, and Frederick Schang, treaa- 
nrer and general manager. The address of the new company la 
TI1-T73 East 164th Street. They intend to manufacture all their 
products In this country at the above address, and in addition to 
print their line of art pictures, and a moat beautiful line of postal 
cards, embracing all the prominent cities, resorts, and points of 
Interest throughout the United States. We feel sure that the 
American public will appreciate this new departure, and bespeak 
for the new company a vastly increased business. 
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The Pictorial Work of 
Ckarle* Job. 

By THE EDITOR. 

, % M R. CHARLES JOB'S position among 
■ I^Jl present-day pictorial photographers 
I X^l I ^ indeed an enviable ona HaTing 
selected a certain class of subject and 
manner of treatment, he haa made 
for himself a position which at onc« 
commands the admiration of the 
realist nud impressionist. But while 
both claim him as a member of their ranks, yet 
neither can say that bo does not possess the quali- 
ties of the other school 

Answering for himst'f, he would disclaim any 
hard-and-fast demarcation and simply ask to be 
allowed to follow his own impulse both as to choice 
of subject and manner of presentation. Nor would 
ha make any pretentious -claims on his own behalf 
as to craftsmanship, although his works amply 
proclaim him to be a worker of quite exceptions 
technical skill. It is not saying too much to ctdvise 
every one of our less experienced readers to ijay 
the most careful attention to each of the nine 
reproductions ; for there is not one of them that 
will not convey most valuable lessons both in 
artistry and craftsmanship. 

Ijet us not forget that Mr. Job is on " old hand," 
having started photography in 1870 with a 6 x i wet- 
plate outfit. It is only tbose of us who have gona 
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through the wet-plate treadm!U of landrcape work 
who know the phTtical fatigae and fconStant 
anxieties attendant upon out-doOr photof^mphy in 
those early dayB. Like many other early workers, 
he presently laid photography aside in farour of 
another hobby. But ttfUr a ten years' iutir^al he 
returned to phutographv again, now adopting a 
7i X 5 size. Soon after this he jbined the London 
Camera Club, at that time humbly domiciled in 
Bedford Street, and during the intercourse with 
the members a further stimulus towards pictorial 
work was received. Mr. Job generously adcnow- 
ledges the encouragement and promptings he 
received by examining the work of His fellow 
club-members. About that time also he joined 4 
certain well-know postal club, and continued his 
membership until quite recently. These two clubs 
are here mentioned as showing that the way td 
learn something about the true worth of one's oitm 
Work is to compare it with the work of otbel«i fttid 
also to pay thoughtful attention to tbe hdnist 

Z* aipns of other workers. Mr. Job freely admits 
t the postal club has proved both interesting 
and betpful to him in his work. 

For some little time past he hafc been usin^ a 
qiiarter - plate hand and itind camera, which 
aocomnanies him on his fretjuent little cycle trif^ 
arouna the district of his 8.'.iaide home. He uses 
a rapid plate, preferably a 1-acked colour-sensitive 
one, with, of course, a suitable light filter. 
Mr. Job's usual exhibition work is about 16 x 12 ; 
bui this for the most part is from enlarged 
negatives from quarter-plate originals. The en- 
larged negative is on a moderately slow landscape 
plate mode by means of the oil lantern. Those who 
are familiar with the fine quality of Job's work, 
seen year by year on the Salon walls, may thud 
learn to respect a quarter-plate negative, at any 
rate whenitisintbehands of such a skilful worker. 

As to art mattpra, we cannot do better than 
quote Mr. Job's own words in a friendly letter t6 
the present writer : " If all our coming photo^ 
fn«.pner0 could have an art educatiofi to start with, 
the resulting work would be better than anything 
tltat has bten done up to how. To do artistic tuid 
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true work onf must hfive sofo* lut sductUoB. 
Then opff ftartii fair. Uoft of uc itiurted vprr 
badly handicapped for want of thtf jBducation. *na 
it baA taken us fears to 6nd ou^ and correct our 
errors of composition, values," yte. 

We are exceedint^Iy glad to quote this «ntirely ' 
)K>m}d and sansible, practical sentiment, bec-ausp at 
the pfvaept time there is a tendency ^nong a per- 
^Ui few loud-Tpiced talkers in the photographic 
ra^bi to pcoff and sneer at art education.' They 
remind us of the fox who, having lost his tail in ft 
irap, tried to persuade all pis companion foxefii to 
cut off tbieir tail? to follow his fnshion. We are 
^Id from time to time that all the photographer 
peed do i» to "ko to nature" only for instruction, 

Eiidanca, education. In other words, this is simply 
udation of the aelf-taught man, who. as Sir Joshua 
laid) luul ^ very ignorant person for his teacher. 
^e open-minded poeeessor of this book has an 

Siswor to this decrying of art study ^nd education, 
ur very small selection of Mr. Job's pictures here- 
with given — a small percentage taken from bis 
eharmiug home galler^— ^11 go to show what study, 
backed up by taste, can and has accomplished. 

Taking them Ju any order we please, we cannot 
but find thnn faelpful> su^estive, instructive. 

" Ob Gv*Ti"—'Ilifi fijnple dark bacjcground ^d 
long iwfrow ^hapie are in excellent harmony (and 
"kewing," as lUie painters say) witi) the theou. 
Th^ tew ;>trong lights on tlie armour are just 
enough to i^uggest its met.-illic nature without 
b^ing obtrusive. ThiB ijuiet, thoughtful expression 
0n the fac9 is ^ain ingood taste with the quiet 
ftyle of treatment. Th« lighting is broad and 
effective. The margins of the picture ore wisely 
kept well snbdiied. 

"Plo«^tii(OB thcScni& Downs." — Itwaeafaappy 
thought to catch the ploughman with his batv'to 
us, vnd also jto fret the horses standing out against 
tlie «ky-line. The lighter tones of the ground 
oebifid the man help to give empha#is to bis figurp. 
The positicu oi the m^'s arms and legs lu^ very 
hawily paught The' old village church to o«r 
right rvoinds n* oi in»n's first work Jto till the 
• 
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ground uid wring from it hto daily bread, and 
finally to be himself sown ia " God's acre," as our 
forefathers called the churchyard. The Bimplioity 
and directness of the composition is an eloquent 
lesson in the greatest art of all, vw^ the art of 
leaving out. 

The Retom of the Ftock. — In this instance we 
have a picture where the artistic sentiment is 
strongly pronounced. The fine evening sky at once 
suggests glowing yellows, reds and purples. The 
homeward trending flock tells us of devhning day. 
The shadows are lengthening, and Sol is casting a 
sheaf of gulden arrows in our face ere he gathers 
round him the cloud curtains of the night. The 
tree coming against the strong lit sky enforces the 
light value of the higher tones. No human beings 
are in sight, but we n iss them not for the bleating 
flock ret-alls the thou'^ht of the shepherd not far 
away. The leading linos of the composition draw 
our attention along the road and on to the chief 
light of the picture. 

9&OW aad Sunshine. — Hero we. have an example 
of the fine craftsmanship as well as artisUo 
judgment of our artist. Perhaps there is nothing 
more crucial, more trying to the photographer than 
the rendering of sunlit snow. The temptation to 
under-expose and then over-develop seems almost 
universal wheroas it were wiser to err both on the 
aide of over - exposure and under - development 
rather than produce the usual snow scene of 
gradation2«9S white paper. Here again is a lesson 
in simplicity and the tirt of leaving out what is not 
wanted. Be it noted that in winter the sky is often 
darker near the horizon as here shown, while in 
summer the horizon is often the lightest part. 
Note also how the leading lines draw our attention 
to the chief high-light, i.e„ the sun-lit bank of snow 
contrasted witn the tree beyond. 

Evcaiag Calm is an entirely charming picture^ 
full of the poetry of suggested colour. Just the kind 
of subject that one can imagine would appeal to 
the great Tui-uer. Once again we note the concen- 
tration of interest in the sail-clad vessel giving us 
our chief high-light and the other dark objects 
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grouped Around. The man in the small boat to 
our left ie a bappy touch aiding greatly in the 
suggestion of speico and distance. To concentrate 
interest on the craft and suggest quiet and calm, 
quite wisely the sky has been treated with artistic 
restraint. There is just enough suggestion of hazy 
atmosphere to suggest that half-sultry calmness 
whoa sounds seem magnified and distances reduced. 
The subtle gradation in every part of this fine 
work should DO studied with patience and care. 

The Top of (he Hill is an altogether charming 
example of refined taste and skilful handling. The 
pose and placing of the figure in the picture space 
are eloquent lessons in composition. The texture 
rendering of the man's smock cannot fail to be 
noticed. The massing of the fiock behind the 
shepherd shows that our artist has an eye quick to 
see and a prompt hand to seize his subject at the 
critical moment. The subdued treatment of the 
hills in the distance, lightened and simplified by 
GBrial perspective, will, of course, be noted for our 
own future guidance. The wise subduing of strong 
interest in the sky also teaches us its lesson. For, m 
course, the reader has already laid it well to heart 
that no one part of a good picture competes with 
any other part. The law of principality at once 
makes the »iopherd the feature to miieh all otber 
parts are duly subordinated. 

Carti&s Beach is an example of a suhject treated 
in bold broad masses of light and shade. The cart 
and two men near us form a most impressive group, 
but it is open to question whether the horse at 
some little distance away — strongly relieved aga'nst 
a light ground — does not somewhat weaken the 
cohesion of the composition as a whole. It is 
perhaps just one nf those cases ^here one feels that 
we have a good thing before our lens despite some 
portion which is not all that could be desired. 

Perhaps this may show how far Mr. Job occa- 
sionally swings the pendulum towards the impres- 
sionistic camp. 

Siraad oa Hke Green. — By accident rather than 
design this in turn shows us a picture which goes 
somewhat towards the realistic side of pictorial, 
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ehotography. It u indeed bo hard to nay wiii<^ of 
36 two schools det-erreB moBt support thiat we lean 
to th^ opinion of the learned judffe who aaid *' the 
bes t judgment ^ras always that wnioh iB withheld." 
When both give ms so much artistic enjofment 
why adjudieiite at allP If the violet is sweet 
Bmelling may not the rose also &nd favour? This 
picture irresistibly reminds one of a mezzotint in 
quite the best style of that charming art method, 
and there eeema an especial fitness between this 
old-world bit of " near London " and its style of 
fcreatnwnt. Note mce again the broad arrange- 
ment of li^ht and shade, and how the dark trees 
help the light falling on the facs of the house*. 
The trimming of this picture fihowB excellent taste. 
The rendering of the water and suggestion of clouds 
are also quit« delightful 

A Woodland Path. — Let the reader mentally con- 

fcrast this with " th« usual thing" — ye., "flOi, and 
•very leat sharply defined." Such a thought gives 
one cold shudders, and suggoste trees bearing CMt- 
iron leaves — or things made of wire. Here we 
have not a single lei^ sharply cut, but instead of 
seeing a leaf we have foliage — leaf -clad trees in all 
the beauty of their varied lights and shadows. 
Broad masses of inviting leafy shade. The path at 
our feet suggests a stroll beneath their umbrageous 
protection while we look beyond upon the glowing 
light of summer sun. The broad treatment of these 
trees should be carefully studied by every land- 
scape cjimera man. Let him note the abwence of 
sharp outline, of solid dark, of glittering light. It 
U not a presentation of separate leaves, but of 
foliage. 

Alftoo soon do we find ourselves at the end of 
our enjoyable wanderii^s in "pastoral scenes and 
leafy lanes " under Mr. Job's sympathetic guidance. 
Not only may we gather pleasure and instruction 
from them, but what is perhaps even yet more 
valuable, viz., a new eye to look for beauty hitherto 
passed over. Perhaps it is not overstating matters 
to say that the education of the e^e is thjs true 
foundation of all graphic arts, and without Uiis we 
•<» obIt' building on • fouodatutni of saoiL 



fiitrodtietloa to 
Platiftofype Printing. 

By B. T. Hotdkc 

*^g\ LATINOTYPE printini? is one of the 
simplest and most Batiafaetorj proceaeea 
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I Hj^ simpiesi' anu must BHttsiacLory proceHseH 
: M in the whole practice of photography. 

|SS -^ The process itself offers so few dimcul- 
*|h^l' ties, end the results obtuinnble so manj 
IC^ .1 advantages over most other printing 
methods, that it Is surprising it has not 
been more widely used by the amateur worker. 
Oompatwl with carbon printing) certainly we hiive 
not such a range of colour, and compared with 
brohiide printing, those of limited leisure have not 
the advantage of being abld to carry through the 
whole operation by artificial light. But when this 
is said, what process can compare with platinotype 
for absolute permanence of result, for beauty of 
tonet and for Ibe simplicity and speed with woich 
thtofl results may be obtained ? 
B.__.-.-_, i* ensured by the fact that a 
remaneney platinotype print consista of a 
BiXB deposit of platinum, witn a pure paper sup- 
port. The first IB a metal which is, of all meta», 
the least liable io deterioration by any kndwn 
r^atfent, whilst the paper upon which it is deposited 
is, if of the right quality, not likely to perish under 
ordiliary circumstances In less than some huodredg 
of years. Here, then, we have a means of handing 
down to posterity our choicest productions, with a 
full assurance that, whether they are worthv of 
such a measure of immortality or not, they will at 
any tate survive the ravages of time. Permanence 
alone would not ensure popularity to any photo- 
graphic printing process. But, as hinted above, 
thit tobea we may command in the simpler 
btahehetofpliitinotypeprintingare enough in them- 
sidves ta make UB enthusiastic. They range from 
s rich Atad vivid black to the most delicate pearly 
A«y. and from a deep sepia to a golden brown. 
Ftirtner than this, as will be demonstrated bf 
dt^er Wtitwr* in this number bf Th» Pfwtimt , 
i .ogle 
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Photoffraphm; othar eolonrs TdAy b« obtained, but 
I Bpeak onl7 of the Bunplcr operations of ordinary 
development, and of tones within the reach of the 
beginner. 

C*M ftf IK« '^* paper is purchased in tins, 
Pmnef which are sealed in order to pro- 

rapcr. ^^^j their contents from atmos- 

pheric action. A small lump of chloride of calcium 
18 included in each tin, to absorb any moisture that 
mar be in the air enclosed in the tin when it is 
sealed, or which may penetrate after the tin is 
opened. 

The paper should be transferred from the pack- 
ing tin to a properly constructed tube, from which 
pieces mar be removed aa required. This is known 
as a "calcium tube," and may be purchased in 
various forms. It consists of a metal cylinder, 
capped at each end, and divided into two compart- 
ments by a perforated partition. The smaller 
compartment contains pieces of calcium chloride. 
This will be found to be a hard substance which, ao 
long as it remains hard, indicates that the air in 
the tube is perfectly dry. Should it become soft, 

S roving that it has absorbed moisture, it should be 
ried on a shovel over the fire, or in an oven. The 
supply in the storage tube may be renewed from 
time to time by inserting the pieces removed from 
the tin in w. icn the paper is purchased. 

The larger compartment holds the paper, which 
is protected from contact with the calcium by the 
division. The edges of the lids, which fit closely 
to the cylinder, are covered with rubber bands 
which make the joints air-tight, and preserve the 
paper from damp and contact with the atmos- 
phere. In this way the paper will keep good for a 
considerable time. It has oeen known to keep in 
good condition for years, but at any rate may be 
reliixl upon for some months. 

The paper, in all operations preceding develop- 
ment, should be handled with care, and in subdued 
daylight or artificial light. The fingers should not 
be allowed to come in contact, more than is neces- 
sary, with the sensitive face of the paper, which is 
easily distinguished by its lemon yellow colour. 
It will be found that the paper ie rolled with the 
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sensitive side convex. This method should be 
observed when roUinK the paper to re-plaoe it in 
the tin, as the curl tnua made will be useful in 
development. 

at . ^ f There are some half-dozen makers 
Vanenet oi qJ platinotype paper now selling 
rapcr. their productions in Great Britain. 

It does not come withm the scope of my remarks 
to mention these in detail, nor is there, so far as I 
have experienced, much to choose between them 
for quality. The paper can be obtained in a variety 
of surfaces, rtwging from smooth to very rough. 
There are iaiso papers speciaUy prepared to produce 
sepia prints, and there are some papers in which 
the image prints out, and which do not need, as 
the ordinary paper does, development before the 
picture is finished. These I Bhall deal with later, 
and speak first of the manipulaton of the ordinary 
paper for black tones. 

Tk N fl Little need be said as to the best 

■ AC neganve. tjjui of negative for this process. 
In these days of individuality in photographic 
work, it verges on the impertinent to suggest to a 
worker that this or that kind of negative suits this 
or that method of printing. The platinotype print 
will do as full justice to a given negative as 
any other process. If the negative is vigorous it 
will yield a vigorous print. The process will render 
detail as well as it will render breadth. It prints 
quicker than the ordinary printing out silver paper, 
so that results are obtainable from denee negatives 
in lees time than by that method. Vigour can be 
infused into prints from weak and toneless negar 
tives by methods which will be descnbed. 
D^ ^. Stress has been laid on the necessity 

rruiiDi. f^j. teeping the paper dry. This 

care must also extend to the printing frame and 
pad, which should be perfectly free from damp 
before using with platinotype paper. In case of 
doubt they should oe dried before the fire or in 
direct lunBhine before use. 

Place the paper with its sensitive (yellow) side 
next to the negative; and between it and the 
back of the printing frame place a sheet of some 
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damp-proof material, such as thin sheet rubber, or 
the oiled paper used in letter^opving books, or use 
an old film. Print in a good li^ht (even direct 
sunshine may be sometimes used} until all but the 
moat delicate detail is observable id the print, which 
may be examined from time to time in a subdued 
light. The image will appear in a faint purple colour, 
and the printing will have been carried fui- enough 
when it has reached the appearance of Fig. 19. Tne 
paper should then be removed from the printing 
frame. If it is not convenient to develop at once, 
replace the printed paper in the storaf^e tube, where 
it may remain for any reasonable time before it is 
developed, as no further action appears to take 
place between printing and development if the 

Saper is properly cared for. Some workers will 
evelop the accumulated prints of a week or longer 
at one operation, while others prefer putting the 
ptint direct from the frame into the developer. 
f*^,^, . The object of development is to 

ucTCiopraeni. ^^^^ ^^le faint purple image into 
one of the strength and colour desired. Prepare 
as a stock solution the following : — 

Pobusium oxalate 2 oz. 

Potassium phosphate )oz. 

Water U oz. 

In mixing this stock solution hot water may be 
used for dissolving the crystals, as with cold water 
it is a lengthy operation. Let the solution cool 
before use. If blue-black tones are required, the 
solution should receive the addition of sufGcient 
oxalic acid to make it slightly acid, say from 40 to 
60 grains. 

For use dilute a portion of the stock solution 
with an equal quantity of water, and use it at a 
temperature of 65°F. If colder than this granular 
prints will result. This diluted solution may be 
used repeatedly, so long as it operates succesBfuUy. 
It should be kept separate from the stock solution, 
and as it becomes used up, additions made 
from the stock solution in the above proportions. 
To develop the print, place the developer in a 
porcelain dish, letting tne developing solution be 
at least one inch deep, and the dish large 
enough to allow the print to be freely handled 
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whilfl in it Immaree the print, face down, in this 
buth, taking care to avoia the fomiution of air- 
bells on the face of the print. Perhaps the best 
method of immersing the print is as follows :— On 
removing the undeveloped print from the tube or 
printing frame it will be found, as already stated, 
to have a slight curl, with the sensitive side convex. 
The pfijier can therefore easily be placed in the 
developer by first immersing, say, the left edge 
and then beading the print straight until all is 
under the suiface of the bath. This method of 
immersion will force out any air that might get 
under the print, and allow the developer to do its 
work immediately. As soon aa immersed, turn the 
print fuce up. If it is found that in spite of 
care some bubbles have formed on the face of the 
print, touch them lightly with the finger and they 
will disappear. The circular spot they make will 
develop out, but sometimes a slight mark remains. 
A little practice 'will ensure proficiency in this 
matter. The print will develop quickly, the image 
turning from grey to a deep rich black. It should 
remain in the developer until the desired tone and 
depth are attained (Fig. IS). No attempt should 
be made to rush a print through the developer in 
order to save, say, an over-done print. The only 
result of such a proceeding will be a half -develop^ 
and granular pr int. 

f,. . When development is complete, 

*' prints should be transferred direct, 

without intermediate washing, to a clearing bath 
made up as follows : — 

HydrocMoric acid 1 ox. 

Water 00 cm. 

Each print should have three baths of this solution' 
remaining about five minutes in each. The object 
of the bath is to remove the iron salts which are 
used in the production of the platinum image, and 
it is necessary that these salts should be entirely 
removed from the print. It will be noticed that 
though the development has removed a certain 
amount of the yellow colour of tlie paper, there is 
still much remaming when the print is placed in the 
first acid bath. This will have the effect of turning 
the first bath yellow, and probably the second 
n 
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ftlso, but in a less degree. The final add bath 
should remain perfectly clear and colourless after 
the print is removed, otherwise yet einother bath 
is necessary. The same bath can be used for more 
than one print at a time. A good plan is to fill 
three dishes with the bath, so that prints may be 
transferred from bath No. I. to bath No. II., and so 
on. When bath No. I. becomes very yellow it should 
be thrown away, the dish re-filled and used as bath 
No. III., No. IL becoming No. I., always keeping 
the final bath quite clear. 

After this clearing, the prints must be washed in 
running water for ten or fifteen minutes, or in a 
few changes of water, to remove the hydrochloric 
acid. Should this washing be insuEBcient to entirely 
remove the acid, the print would not suffer, but 
the acid remaining m^ht possibly cause the paper 
to decay prematurely. 

The prmt may now be dried between sheets of 
blotting paper, or by hanging up. If necessary, 
heat may be used to accelerate the drying process, 
after which the print is ready for mounting, or it 
may be mounted while still damp. It will be seen 
that the whole operation is extremely simple and 
expeditious. By the use of heat for drying purposes 
a dry and mounted platinotype print can be pro- 
duced in about half-an-hour. 
H t CM ^^ ^^' ^ believe, practically the 

oi or uoid universal custom now to produce 
Development. ^^^^ ^^^^ p^^^^ by the cold de- 
velopment process above described. Some workers, 
however, prefer the hot bath method, although it 
is difficult to say why. The only difference in the 
process is that the developer is used at the strength 
of the stock solution, and is heated to a temperatui-e 
of 100— 150° F. In this bath the development is 
almost instantaneous, the image coming up to 
about full strength immediately the print comes 
in contact with the bath. For those who 'have 
lai^e quantities of prints to develop, this of course 
is an advantage, as the working is carried through 
much more quickly than by the cold bath process. 
But for him who works in photography for the 
love of it, i.e., for the amateur, the cold bath has 
distinct advantages. It enables one to watch the 
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delightful process of development, and it dispenses 

with the hother and need of keeping the developer 
at a given temperature. A special paper is necessary 
for the hot bath fur black tones, as the ordinary 
black paper if developed at a higher temperature 
than 65"*. will attain a brownish colour. Of this I 
shall have something to say later. The deveto^r 
may be heated in the poixselain developing dish 
over a spirit lamp or gas, a thermometer beii^ 
used to gauge the temperature. If a sheet of tin 
be pUtced between the flame and the dish, there 
need be no fear of cracking the latter. It is better 
to use a porcelain dish than one of enamelled iron. 
w ..- ., Much may be done with a print 

MOdineaiioii, during development to improve its 
ultimate tone. We are by no means confined to 
the black or blue-black tone in the use .of "black 
tone " paper. If, as stated in the preceding para- 
graph, a temperature higher than 65° F. be used, the 
colour of the print will be found to be of a slightly 
brownish tone. This, in the opinion of some 
workers, is much to be preferred to the cold black 
tones. That, of course, is a matter of ta^te. But 
of the fact that the temperature affects the colour 
of a print-, advantage may be taken in more ways 
than one ; for the warmer the developer the 
further will the development go, and what would 
be an under-timed print for a cold developer, 
may be a fully-timed print for a developer 
heated to 170^ F. In illustration of this I show 
in Fig. 17 a reproduction of a print which 
has been cut into two pieces before develop- 
ment. The print was slightly under-printed for 
cold development, as will be seen by looking at 
part A, which was developed at 65'' F., and in the 
original has come out a flat, under-done print of a 
cold grey colour. Part B was developed in the same 
bath, heated to 170° F., and has produced a print, 
apparently fully-timed, with full gradation, and, 
in the original, of a rich, warm brown-black of a 
very pleasant colour. Had the developer for part 
B been heated to bailing point, the result would 
have been an over-timed print, and with the higher 
lights degraded. We may therefore use these ntcts 
in two ways. If a warm black is desired, slightly 
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under-time the prints and raise the temperature of 
the developer. And on the other hand, if hy any 
chance the print has been removed from the 
printing fi-ame before being fully printed, the heated 
developer will save what otherwise would be a 
faint and toDeless picture. The last point mentioned 
will doubtless be of more use to the beginner than 
to the practised worker, as it is not quite easy at 
first to judge when the printing has gone far 
enough. I snould advise the beginner to cut off a 
bit of the print if there is any portion that he 
purposes trimming off before mounting, and trying 
this little piece m the nomud developer before 
immersing the entire print. If it does not reach the 
desired strength of colour, the warmer developer 
w^ill bring it up to the necessary strength. 



Should a print have become over- 

uvcr-cxpoiea exposed, t.e,, over-printed, we must 

not develop it in the noimal bath. 



Ovcr-cxpoied 



The developer should in this case be diluted with 
water to half its strength, and the print removed 
to the clearing bath on attaining the right stage of 
development. Or the print may be developed in 
the usual developer, and a dark, over-done print 
result, which may be toned by the Packhum formula 
mentioned on page 63, which requires an over- 
timed print for its best result. Or glycerine may 
be introduced into the developer as described on 
pages 16, 56. 

. . p The brownish tones mentioned 

EWpia rapera. above are in reality only a shade 
or so removed from black. For the production of 
genuine sepia tones, either the special papers pre- 
Dored for that colour may be used, or the developers 
described by other writers in this number may be 
adopted. 

There are one or two sepia papers which may be 
purchased requiring hot development; others for 
cold development. Special development salts ai'e 
recommended for use in each case, and although 
more or less satisfactory results may be obtained 
by the use of the developers given above, the 
special developers are strongly to be recommended,^!^. 
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The sepia papers are more senaitive {Lb., to light) 
than the black, and wiU not keep as well. I have 
found that the hot bath paper eives a darker and 
richer colour if kept in tne sealed tins for a few 
months after manufacture, the new paper being 
rather inclined to be "hot" in tone. The developer 
should be heated to 150° F. for the hot development 
paper. The subsequent operations are the same as 
those already described for black papers. Special 
care should be exercistid in keeping the paper from 
direct daylight during the development and first 
clearing bath. 

- . .. , There are one or two makes of this 

rn&tiai-out p^^p^^. ^^^^ ^^ jj^j_ though it has but 
raper. ^ very limited vogue. As its name 

implies, it differs from the ordinary platinotype 
paper in that the image is clearly seen, and re~ 
quires no development. The chief objection to 
this paper is its extreme slowness in printing, even 
in direct sunshine. The printing should be carried 
further than is desired in the finished picture, as 
the strength is reduced in the clearing hath. 
Depth of tone may be obtained by holdmg the 
print, before fixing, over the steam from boiling 
water. Fixing; is done in a bath slightly weaker 
than that used for ordinary platinotype prints : — 



whii^i bath should be repeated until all trace of the 
yellow stiiin has disappeared. Prints fixed without 
steaming will be found to have a delicate pearly 
grey tone, very well adapted for broad and simple 
effects, 

PI . The operations I have hitherto 

w^f*n°* attempted to describe have been 

Meinoas. concerned simply with the produc- 

tion of a straightforward print from the negative 
— a print that will give an exact positive of all the 
qualities of the negatives used. The most fusciua- 
tmg branch of platinotype i>rinting, however, is 
undoubtedly that in wnich, with the use of 
glycerine, the worker is enabled to introduce such 
changes and modifications into bis print that it 
shall represent what he intended, rather than 
merely what the lens recorded. >v>qIc 
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f, f^i It has been found that a dereloper 

Ltoatroi. ^ which glycerine haa been added 

acts much more slowly upon the paper than in its 
normal state. In other words, the glycerine pro- 
tects the image from the developer. The greater 
the proportion of glycerine, the slower the 
development. If, therefore, we have a print, one 
portion of which we wiah to develop more com- 
pletely than another, the part to be reteirded should 
be developed with a givcertns-diluted developer, the 
normal develo^r being used on the other part. 
In the application of tms principle lies boundless 
scope for artistic, or at any rate individualistic, 
interpretation of the subject depicted, and it may 
be utilized in the following ways : — 

(o) For the alow development of over-timed priuta. In 
preference to using a weak developer. 

(b) F(^ retarding thoae portions of the picture that would 
otherwise develop too etrongl^, 

(o) For retarding portions of the picture with » view to 
emphasislDg other parte. 

id) For the purpose of vignetting. 
() For the purpose of compIetMy obliterating portions 
of the print. 
In the hands of a master, then, an undeveloped 
platinotype print may become almost as complete 
an expresuon of his ideas as though he had himself 
wholly created it. Emphasising here, retarding 
there, and in places entirely obliterating, he works 
with almost as free a hand as does a creative 
artist. So much, indeed, depends upon the worker's 
individuality, his appreciation of the possibilities of 
the subject printed, and upon his manipulative 
capacity, that more failures than successes may 
be expected with this branch of the work. No 
instruction can be given in it, and all that can be 
done is to suggest the simplest methods of work, 
leaving each individual worker to face alone the 
artistic problems involved. Figs. 13 and 14. 

Begnrding point (a), add 1 oz. of glycerine to 4 oz. 
developer. This will be sufQcient to retard the 
development of an over-timed print. Pass the 
developer over the face of the print with a tuft of 
cotton wool, or with a broad flat brush, taking care 
that it is evenly laid on and that it gets into the 
pores of the paper. For this purpose it is a good 
plan to lay the print £aoe up on a piece of glass, o]\><^lc 
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on a board covered with American oil-oloth. A 
few drops of glycerine under the print will keep it 
flat, and prevent it sliding about as the developer 
is applied. As soon eis the desired tone is reached 
place the print in the clearing bath, wiping it care- 
fully over while in the bath with a tuft of cottpn 
wool ; otherwise the development may continue 
under the glycerine until the acid bath has dissolved 
the glycerine and got to the print. 

Points (b) and (c) : Coat the portions to be retarded 
with the above glycerined developer, and immerse 
in the normal developing bath. If the retarded 
parts do not come up quickly enough, brush them 
over while in the bath. This will remove some of 
the glycerine, and allow the normal developer to 
get to work. If the retarded parts arn not suffi- 
ciently retarded, remove the print &om the bath, 
blot it carefully with the blotting paper specially 
prepared for photographic use, coat the parts witJa 
pure glycerine, and place again in the bath. 

Point (d) : For vignetting, run a few drops of 
pure glycerine on the face of the print, spreading 
it with a clean flat brush evenly over the entire 
face of the print. After waiting a few minutes to 
let this Bouk well in, blot off any superfluous glyce- 
rine. Now brush the glycerine developer over the 
portions to be developed. Should the development 

Eroceed too slowly, use a stronger developer with 
9SB glycerine in it. Proceed until the full tone 
desired is obtained before placing in the clearii^ 
bath. Use cotton wool as above to remove the 
glycerine. The portions of the print protected by 
pure glycerine, and not reached by developer, will 
disappear in the clearing bath, leaving pure whito 
paper. 

Point (e) : A much wider subject than vignetting. 
Much depends on the character of result desired. 
Those portions to be retained in the print may be 
developed either with the brush charged with the 
normal developer or with the glycerine-diluted 
developer. It may or may not be nec«ssary to coat 
the paper first with glycerine. After the foregoing 
notM this must be uft to the worker's discretioq, 
eveiTthing depending upon the character of th« 
result aimed at. , 
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Notet on Plktuotype. 

By HENRY W. BENNETT. F.I.P.B. 

I ^r T is impossible to oTer-estimate the impor- 
I I tan(» of eliminatiDg as perfectly as possible 
I I I bU the iron salts from a platinum print. 
|.^U The image itself is stable, but the presence 
t ^ I of iron in the finished print will inevitably 
I cj I lead to a degradation of the paper basis. 
This discolouration will, in extreme cutses, 
extend to the lighter parts of the image ; and a 
damp or impure atmosphere will intensify this 
deterioration and also make it occur much more 
rapidly. 

In order that platinotype prints may be least 
liable to any change or deterioration, careful atten- 
tion must be given to the operation of clearing. It 
should be regarded in the same light aa fixing a 
negative, and considered to be equiilly important. 

Pure hydrochloric acid should be used. This 
should be as colourless as possible. The streagth 
of the clearing bath should be one part of acia to 
fifty or sixty of water ; under no circumstances 
should it be weaker, and with a stronger bath there 
is too great a tendency to soften the piiper. 

The acid solution shoiUd be used very liberally, 
and care taken that prints are well separated. Four 
or five separate changes of solution should be used, 
the prints not remaining in any one for more than 
four or five minutes. This is most important in 
regard to the fii'st two baths. 

In using a given quantity of solution it will be 
found far more effective if divided into five parts 
than if used in three changee only, the total time 
of immersion of the prints oeing the same in eaoh 
case. 

A simple test for the completion of the work of 
the acid bath is to take some of the solution in 
which the prints have remained for at least four 
minutes and examine it in a clear glass, so that the 
light is transmitted through two inches of solution. 
This should appear as colourless as water; the 
faintest trace of yellowness indicates that iron salts 
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still remain in the prints in such a condition that 
further acid treutnient will remove them. It will 
be found quite impossible to attain tbo freedom 
from iron that will siitisfy this test by UiiinK three 
acid baths only in all ordmary cases. By usmg five 
fie sugs^ested, the acid treatment need not be pro- 
longed, as the changee may be mode more rapidly. 
DcvclatMncHi ^°'* *'^® development of platinotype 
Kl^c*^. *. prints neutral potassium oxalate 
Mo^iOcalion*. ^^^ ^e used alone or with the 
addition of one-fourth of its weight of potiLssium 
phosphate. The latter will produce a purer black 
tone than the oxalate alone, which has a tendency 
to yield a somewhat dirty colour, especially in prints 
from fo^jed negatives that print very slowly. 

The most sati^actory etreoKth for stock solutions 
Is, in the case of the simple oxalate bath, four 
ounces in fourteen of water, in the other two 
ounces of the mixed salts in twelve of water. 
These solutions may be used in this strength or 
diluted, but a very appreciable difference will result 
from the variation in strength. 

A concentrated solution will produce a more 
vigorous print than the diluted developer yields, 
and it will also give a purer and colder tone. 
Prints from negatives with very great contrast 
will be much softer and more harmonious if the 
developer is composed of one part concentrated 
solution to two or three parts of water, but the 
quality and tone will be distinctly inferior to those 
developed in the concentrated solution. Tixia 
difference in tone is most marked in the plain 
oxalate bath. For ordinary work the full strength 
should be used. 

A concentrated solutionmaybeused many times; 
it will keep indefinitely whether used or not. After 
using, however, it is imperative that it be kept in 
the dark. A diluted solution will not keep so satis* 
factorily ; it steadily deteriorates. It should be 
noted that the time of development increases with 
the degree of dilution of the developer. 



Solaritation. 



Solaiisation is difficult to avoid in 



printing from negatives that are 
too strong for this process. Its effect may be mini- 
mised hj using a weak solution for developing. 
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The rusty brown sppearaoce of th« Bolarised 
part* is maoh less pronounced, and the wanner 
tone of the print assists in rendering it less 
apparent. 

. . . The ageing or maturing of the 

Asc oi raper. j^per, after first opening the 
original tube, has a considerable influence on the 
chfu-acter or quality of the prints. They are softer 
in their contrasts and less brilliant, and, as the age 
of the paper increases, distinctly warmer in tone. 
Paper that has been kept two or three \ieek8 
should always be used for prints from very strong 
or harsh negatives wherever practicable. It pos- 
sesses the additional advantage that it does not 
solarise so readily. It is assumed, of course, that 
the paper has been stored carefully in a calcium 
tube. 

Prints not developed soon after exposure are 
similar in character to those on i>aper that has 
been kept. A greater effect of age is produced in 
a given time, however, probably on account of the 
unavoidable exposure to atmospheric influence 
during printing inducing a change which continues 
more rapidly than the very slight effect of age in 
paper carefully stored. 



MaxiiM about Mereviy-To&cd 
Platinum Priata. 

Br WILL A. CADBY. 



will often turn what would have been a 
dirty grey-looking print into a pleasantly- 



I V T is well to remember that a little mercury 

(-••^ warm eepia picture. If the contrast in'a 
I ^JIL* negative is too strong, mercury in the bath 
L5zJ helps to reduce it. The hotter the bath the 
more effectual the toning effect 
The mounting papers that suit black platinum 
prints, will be founa absolutely unsuitable for those 
toned with mercury. As one seldom has exactly 
theaame proportion of mercury in the bath, the 
tones of the prints are likely to vary considerably, 
eonsequently, mounting becomes a most important 
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queation. If a print when laid on a mounting 
paper takes on a pinkish hue, it is very certain thm 
we hare not selected the right tone of mount to 
suit the picture. But if the selection of colour is 
towards a warm yellow^, we may safely surmise we 
are on the right track, and have on^ to beware of 
introducing other colours that may destroy the 
effect 

No absolutely cold-coloured mounting papers will 
suit toned priote ; and even when a white is used, 
it should he a yellow white, like the beautiful 
Jf^anese parchments so easily obtainable now. 

The number of clearing baths should be increased, 
but the strei^h should be reduced when using 
mercury, 

Oa the Um of Rottfh and Smooth Paper. 

The three grades of platinotype paper usually 
obtainable in England give sufficient variety for 
most work, although at times one could with great 
advantage make use of the beautiful surfaces pre- 
pared with platinum by the "Helios" firm in 
A.merica. 

With a correct negative the smooth paper will 
give detail almost equal to a P.O.P. prmt, and is 
obviously the pa^r to use for fine or small work 
of every description, such as small landscapes, deli- 
cate portrait studies,or reductions ; and for copying 
such objects as maps or diagrams, where every 
detail is of importance. 

Personally, I cannot imagine this paper suiting 
any subject that is larger in size than naif-plate ; 
for its strong point is the delicate iuterprefcation of 
detail, which is not usually an essential feature in 
large pictures. The surface of this fine paper is 
admirably adapted for painting on, consequently, 
it is just the thmg to use when the worker essays 
to paint miniatures on a photographic basis. 

The medium paper possesses a surface of 
much more value to the pictorial worker, and 
beinff made in a much stouter quality, it lends 
itself better to the limp paper mounte that have 
become so generally popular. It has a slightly 
rough surface, and is suitable for all subjects up to 
whole-plate. 
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But probably the paper that is most strongly 
repieaented in the eshibitious is thf>t known as 
rou^h. It is a power for eood in artistic hands, 
having a rough auiface witnout coarsenens, and a 
depth and luminositj in the shadows that is, I 
believe, unsurpassable. It is essentially the paper 
to use for large portrait and landscape work. 

I have purposely only mentioned the hot bath 
papers, as I 6nd the^ are much better adapted for 
mercury toning during development than the rold 
bath papers, ths latter often showing under this 
treatment a double toning. 

Pietori&I Notes 

for Pl&tinotype Workers. 

B7 CABINE CADBY. 

HEN to use black platinotype and when 
sepia seems entirely a persomd ques- 
tion, as each of ua has his own ideas 
I -■ A ' whether a subject should be repre* 
I * T^L^J ^^"te'l warm or cold. 
oi t. J ^^^ instance, one might think there 

Diackaad ^^i^ l„ „o question about the 

■"*' matter when winter landscapes 

with snow were the subjects. If snow is not cold, 
what is? The luminous blacks and grevs that 
black platinotype gives seems tosuggestthe shadows 
in the snow so satixfactorily, and such a pure white 
can be obtained. Tet such well-kuown workers as 
Demachy and Eickmeyer have chosen to i-ender 
snow landscapes in a warm brown, and this Warm- 
toned snow has not looked as peculiar as one might 
suppose. 

Still, for the not very advanced worker one feels 
inclined to advise black platinotype being iised for 
winter and enow subjects, for mists of all kinds, 
and for most seascapes. But sepia for those sub- 
jects in which one wishes to expi-ess w^armth ; for 
example, an old tree, an autumn landscape (or any 
landscape in w^hich one wishes to suggest sun), 
comflelds, sandhills, etc. Most tigure studies, too, 
will be more pleasingly rendered in sepia than in 
black platinotype. 
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PICTOKIAI, NOTES rOt PLATINOTVPt WOtKUS. 

With portraits it it still mora difficult to lay down 
any faara-and-faet rule, for hera the individaoUty 
of the worker criea out for a free hand. 

Steichen, when workinff iu Paris, once refused to 
ihow a print of a sitter because it was printed in 
too warm a tone. It must not be seen until a black 
print of the portrait had been obtained ; and not 
from any pictorial exigency, but for the purely 
personal reason that the sitter happened to be 
possessed of a very dignified reserve, which be felt 
oould only be correctly suggested by very cold 
tones. 

It must he remembered that sepia platinotype is 
complimentary to most portraits, »o many faces 
are improved hy the suggestion of warmth ; and it 
is only the few, and tneM generally portraits of 
men, uiat black will suit best. 

With flower studies I have found black best for 
rendering white and blue flowers, like the lUy, 
snowdrop, hairliell, etc. ; but for those of warmer 
tints sepia wiU be found more satisfactory. 
— . Brush development of platinotype, 

DntsA by which Imean using the developer 

DsTslopmcDt. ^itij ^^^f i^g quantity of glycenne 
and working up the print with a soft brush, is a 
great help in getting pictorial effects. 

If it is carefully and slowly carried out a vignette 
can be made, the head and shoulders alone being 
developed. Also a success can be scored o£f a failure 
— 1.0., a negative that ia faulty in some respects can 
by this partial development of the print be made 
to yield quite a good result. Platinotype bein^ a 
process that demands a negative of correct density. 
It is good to have this process -to fall back on when 
our n^utives are not quite as correct as we might 
wish. 

Glycerine and brush development can be used 
with advantage — 

(1) To vignette. 

(2) When parts of the negative have to be 

accentuated, pai-ts subdued. 

(3) When the subject has not composed very 

well, and only a part of the n^;atiTe ii ' 
needed. 

(4) When the negative is too hard. (~ooqIc 
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THK PRACTICAL PHOTOORAPHER. 

Preparation of Platinotype Paper. 

Br KARL ENOHLHANN. 

! ^\ OMMERCIALLY it is not likely to "pay" 

IB the small conBumer to pr^>are hia own 

, ^^r , paper. Nevertbelese the intelligent 
^-—-1 amateur should be acquainted with 
!,^«1| the outlinoa of the process. Indeed it 
L.^. J would be helpful to him in hie studies 
to prepare a few pieces by way of 
experiment. 

Th© paper to be coated must be as pure ae can be 
obtained. It is important to avoid any kind that 
contains even tiny specks of iron, zinc, or brass. 
The amateur will do well to conllne his experiments 
to the produce of the well-known high-class paper- 
makers such, for instance, as Schleicher & Schiill, 
Bives, Steinbach, Whatman, 2:ander, and the "O.W" 
(old water colour) papers. 

-We may conveniently group the various platino- 
type processes into three classes : — 

(A) Paper coated with a light sensitive salt of 
iron («.^., feiTic oxalate) which is exposed to light. 
This yields a partly visible image (in ferrous 
oxalate). The paper is now bathed with a 
Bolation containing a platinum salt, which deposits 
(develops) a platinum image. Papers of this kind 
are sometimes termed " Platinum in the bath 
papers." Owing to the nature of the developer— 
which when nuxed for use does not keep long-r- 
this process proves not so economical as the others 
and IS seldom now used. It is, however, capable of 

ielding quite as fine results as any other method. 

)evelopment takes place at normal atmospheric 
temperatu res. 

(b) In this group of processes the platinum is 
mingled with me sensitive iron salt, and the two 
are applied to the paper in one operation. Similarly 
a ferrous imi^e is produced by light. Then on 
applying a solution of potassium oxalate or other 
suitable substance a platinum image results. The 
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THE PKACTICAL PHOTOOUPHEI. 

now filled with water, stirred and the precipitate 
allowed to subside, the supernatant liquid poured 
sway and the washing repeated until the wash 
water no longer turns red litmus paper blue. Pure 
water is poured in to the 42 ports mark. Then 10 
parts of pure oxalic acid are added. The mixture 
la well stirred and should now be quite clear. 
Water is added to reach the 50 pai-ts mark. 

Lead Iron Solotion. — In 100 parts water dissolve 
20 parte lead acetate, add 4 parts oxalic acid, heat, 
stir well, collect and wash, dry the preeipi+ate of 
lead oxalate. Take 100 parts of the ferric oxalate 
solution, add 1 part of lead oxalate. Shako well 
and filter. 

Sodie Ferric Oxalate. — ^This salt is obtainable 
commercially; a 50% solution should be prepared. 

Polatsinni Chloroplatinife Solation. — The strength 
required is obtained by dissolving 15 grains of 
the salt in 90 min. of distilled water. 

Sodie Plafinie Chloride Solation. — Dissolve 15 
grains of the yellow crystals in 120 rain, water. 

Oxalic-gelatine Solution. — In 40 parts water dis- 
solve 4 parts gelatine and add 1 part oxalic acid. 
(Dissolve by aid of heat). 

Mcreurie Citrate Solatioa.— In 20 parts water 
dissolve 5 parts citric acid and 1 part yellow oxide 
of mei*cury. 

Mercuric Chloride Solution.— Dissolve 1 part salt 
in 20 parts water. 

Gum Arabic Solution. — Dissolve 1 part gum in 2 
parts water. 

Sodium Oxalate Solution. — Dissolve 3 parts salt 
in lOO parts water. 

The Light of the Coating Room. — Day-light should 
be filterm through orange paper, and gas-light 
through yellow fabric. The sensitising solutions 
and mixtures should be kept in the dark. 

Coating the Paper with the sensitive mixture 
must be done evenly and expeditiously. The solu- 
tions are distributed over the paper by means of 
brushes. But these must not be made with any 
metal parts, or spots and streaks will result. The 
brushes may be Qf hc^ hair. If too hard they will 
cause streaiks. The common round string bound 



PRBPAIATION OP PLATINOTYPE PAPER 

glue brash mar be used — or a tuft of cotton wool 
may be forced into the end of a glass tube. A 
convenient spreader is formed by bending a sheet 
of celluloid over a thin flat bit of wood (4 x 2 x ^ ins.), 
covering the celluloid with a piece of swans-down 
and holding all together with a strong elastic band. 
The spreader is used like a squeegee. The paper 
should be an inch larger than a drawing board to 
which it is fastened by folding down a half-inch 
strip all the way round, and fixing to the edge of 
the board with drawing pins. The solution must 
not come in contact with these metal pins. The 
surface is lightly rubbed with rapid long strokes, 
first one way and then in a perpendicular direction 
until it is nearly dry, so as to prevent the formation 
of crystals or air bubbles. 

Drying tKc Paper is a matter of great impor- 
tance. The drying should not occupy more than 
half an hour. This may be done at a temperature 
of about 130P F. 

Sentiliiinc FormultB. Clati A — 

A B O D 

Lead LroD solution K ... 10 ... GO ...25 parte 

Mercuric chloride soluUon 1 ... — ... — ... — „ 
GhloroplfttimtamlutioQ ... — ... 1... 3... 4 „ 
Sodioplutinic solution — ... — ... i...— „ 

Developer* — 

(1) Water, 100 pnrts ; potass, phoaph&te, fi p&rtfi ; pot«8S. 

oxAl&te, 10 parts. Ada Just before use 10 parte 
chloroplHtinite solution. 

(2) For bright contfast reeulto :— Saturated solution of 

potass, oxalnte, 400 parte; glyoerine, 60 parts; 
chloroplatinite solution, 10 parte. 

Seatititiikg Solation*. Clau B.— Black image by 

hot development — 

(1) dhloropln Unite solution 4 parte. 

Ferric oxalate fi „ 

(2) For gelatine-sized papers:— 

Chloroplatinite soiuUon 4 „ 

Ferric oxalate „ „ 

Oxalic gelatine „ lto2 „ 

Sepia image by hot development — 

Chloroplatinite solution 40 porta. 

Ferric oxalate „ 00 „ 

Mercuric chloride „ 10 tt 

8odic>pUtitiIc 1 part. 
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Setttititinf Sohllioikt. Clut B.— Black image hy 
cold developmentr— 

ABO 

Cbloroi^atltiite soluUon S ... ... — pbrte. 
Lead lion „ ... ... 9 ... — „ 

Oralic gelatine „ ... — ... 3 ... — „ 
Sodic-ferric „ ... — ... — ... — „ 

Sepia image by cold development. Preferable to 

ase agar-agar or sizing — 

Ferric oxalate solution 80 parta. 

Chloroplatinite „ 40 „ 

Uercuric citrate „ 20 „ 

Ek>dic-platiiiic „ 1 part. 

For Id creased coDtrasta tlie last-named constituent 
may be doubled. 

S«iMifisiiig Formvltt. Clu* C— The paper is 
sized with arrowroot, or agar-agar — 

Sodic-ferric solution Sports. 

ChlocopIftUnite , 2 „ 

Water (tor roi^n paper only) Ipart 

The following may be applied to paper without 
preliminary aizmg — 

Sodic-ferric solution 21 parte. 

Chloroplatinite „ 80 „ 

Oumsolution „ 24 „ 

If iDcreaeed coutmsts are required, 1 to 8 parts of sodic- 
platjnic chloride may be added. 

Ocaeral Nolct on the coating Bolutious. — For 
rough surface papers more water may be added to 
the extent of m) per cent, of the total bulk previoas 
to dilution. Agar-agar sizing favours the produc- 
tion of warm butck or sepia toned images, ^creas* 
ing the sodic-platinic solution tends to increase 
contn^ and gives brilliaut prints. It also helps 
in the keeping of the paper. 

Size-free papers should first be coated with agar- 
agar, dried, and then ro-coated with arrrowroot. 

Sizii^ fabrics, €.g., silk muslin before sensitising : 
(1) Arrowroot, 60 pra. ; gelatine, 18 grs. ; water, 

12 ozs. ; alum, 10 grs. 
<2) Water, 600 parte ; alum, 20 parts ; soluble glass, 
20 parts. 

After sensitising, stretch the fabric on a li^ht 
wood frame and 017 thoroughly. Print by actino- 
meter, and develop at once after printing. 
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Cheoucftl Jottmst. 

Br J. J. JOHNSON. 

PlfttinwB in a fine state of division is known as 
platinum black, and this forms the photographic 
picture. Platinum black has the power or property 
of condeDsioK oxjg;en upon the surface, and bo 
forms an oxidizing agent. 

Platinum dissolves in aqua regia (3 parts 
hydrochloric and 1 part nitric acid), u the solution 
so formed be evaporated to dryness, then re- 
dissolved in water and again evaporated, we obtain 
platinic chloride, platinum tetra-chloride, Pt Gl«, 
5 HgO, a non deliquescent red crystalline salt. 

Ifplatinic chloride (tetra chloride), be heated to 
250°F, it forms a platinous chloride (di-chloride), a 
greenish powder insoluble in water. It is soluble 
in hydrochloric acid, forming a red brown solution 
known as chloroplatinous acid. Let this be 
evaporated to dryness over a. water bath, and thta 
the solid dissolved in the minimum quantity of 
water, a quantity of pure potassium chloride, equal 
in weight to the quantity of metal platinum first 
dissolved, is taken. This is dissolved in a minimum 
quantity of hot water, and then added to the 
chloroplatinous acid. After well mixing, this is 
slowly evaporated, when red crystals of potassium 
chloroplatinite separate out. (Potassium chloro- 

Elatinate, a yellow crystalline substance, is not to 
e confused with the platinite). 
Beactions or tests for platinum salts : — 

1. Sulphuretted hydrogen — a slow forming brown- 

black precipitate. 

2. Ammonia — a yellow cu^stailine precipitate. 

3. Ferrous sulphate saturated solution— a blade 
precipitate on boiling. 

i. Add excess of soda carbonate and some grape 
sugar — boil — a black precipitate ia thrown 

Potakuttiik Chloroplatinite may be prepared ae 
follows : — In 100 parts of distilled water dissolve 
60 j»rta platinic chloride. Bring this solution to 
boiling point by means of a water bath. Now pass 
into it a steady stream nf washed sulphur dioxide 
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(aulphuroua acid f&s). The yellow liquid presently 
turns red, showing that the required salt has 
commenced formation, i.e. : — the platinum salt is 
changing from the platinic to the platinous state. 
From time to time remove a small quantity of the 
liquid with a pipette, and add strong ammonia. 
If any platinic salt yet remains unconverted, we 
shall have a yellow precipitate of ammonium 
cbloro-platinite thrown down. The gas must be 
passed until conversion is complete, but stopped at 
that stage, or the platinum will be thrown down as 
a sulphide. But if insufiicient gas bus been passed, 
some platinic salt will remain unconverted, and be 
thrown out as potassium chloroplatinate in the 
subsequent operation. 

The right st^e being reached the vessel is set 
aside to cool. We now prepare a QOfjd solution of 
potassium chloride in hot water. This is added with 
stirring to the platinum solution, when the desired 
chloroplatinite of potassium separates as a red 
precipitate. This ia allowed to collect, and washed 
in a bttle water, and then in alcohol until it ceases 
to give an acid reaction. 

As the desired salt is soluble in 6 parts of water, 
it is obvious that as little water should be used as 
possible, or a serious loss of the precious metal 
will take place. 

Another Method.— Take 9 parta of platinic 
chloride, and di^taolve in 370 parts water; add 1 

Eart potassium hypophosphite. The solution is 
eptjuat below boiling for several hours, when the 
solution becomes sufficiently concentrated to 
crystallise out the salt on cooling. 

If the liquid be boiled there is a probability of 
the reduction having gone too for, and other 
reactions taking place. 

Aftother Method. — In 300 parts of water dissolve 
24 parts potassium platinic chloride, add 12 parts 

Eotassium chloride, and 12 parte potassium 
ydrogen sulphite (bi-sulpbite). Boil for 20 
minutis, then put in an evaporating dish, when 
preeenUy the salt separates as red crystals. 
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CHEMICAL JOTTINOS. 

Ketidau. — Waate sensitizing solutions, and 
" platinum in the bath " developers, are the richest 
in metal, and therefore most important. 

(1). — Make a saturated solution of sodium 
formate, and add this to any platinum-containing 
solution, slowly with much stirring, and warm 
gently, when the precious metal will oe precipitated 
as a black powder, which only requires washing 
with hot hydrochloric acid to remove any iron, and 
then washing with hot water. 

(2). — To a solution coDtatDiDg platinum add 
ammonium chloride and potassium chlorate in the 
proportion of ten parts of the chloride to one of 
the chlorate. Shake or stir well and set aside for 
a day or two, when a bright yellow precipitate of 
ammonium chloroplatinate will separate out. 
This precipitate should bo collected and washed 
with alcohol. This is collected, dried and heated in 
a porcelain dish, when white fumes of ammonium 
chloride pass away, leaving platinum black behind. 

(3). — Solutions containing only small quantities 
of platinum may be healed by Buspending in them 
plates either of zinc or aluminium. The solutions 
should be slightly acid when the platinum is 
thrown down as a black powder, or it may adhere 
to the metal plates. From there it must be brushed 
off and allowed to settle. 

Small particles of zinc are removed by adding 
more hydrochloric acid. 

Copper impurities in the aluminium are removed 
by hot nitric acid. 

(4). — To the developer add one-fourth its volume 
of a cold saturated solution of ferrous sulphate. 
Mix and slowly bring to boiling point in a lar^e 
porcelain evaporating basin. Tne platinum is 
thrown down as a black powder. This is collected 
on a filter and washed by eevertil rinsings of warm 
woter. 

Spoiled prints, stale paper, print trimmings, etc, 
should be collected and burnt separately, and the 
paper and platinum ash collected. This black 
powder is placed in a porcelain or glass vessel, and 
covered with aqua regia {i.e., 3 parts hydrocbloiio 
acid plus 1 part nitric acid), well stirred with a 
glass rod, and then warmed up to about 130°-140^. 
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The vessel is now covered with a plate or saucer 
and left on a warm oven top all nieht to dieest. 
Next dilute this pastey mixture with 10 or 12 times 
its volume of water. Stir well, and remove all 
undissolved matter hj filtration. Now add strong 
ammonia until the mixtui-e emells of ammonia 
after well stirring. Ammonia chluroplatinite is 
thrown down. This is collected, dried and heated, 
when metallic platinum only is left. This residue 
should be digested with hot hydrchloric acid to 
remove any iron, and finally washed in plenty of 
water, when pure platinum black remains. 

The Flxifix Bklk. — Put this in a shallow vessel, 
e.^., a large dinh or tray, and scatter in granulated 
zmc. The platinum is thrown down as a fine black 
powder. After stirring at intervals, decant off the 
dear part. Throw the sediment and undissolved 
zinc into a deep vessel, e.g., jug, add water, stir 
well, pick out the bits of zmc, and collect the 
black powder (platinum) on a filter. 

Tettins for the PreteAce of Iroa (ferric or ferrous). 
— To the wash water add a few drops of a ten per 
cent, solution of potass, ferrocyanide, when a blue 
precipitate or coloration indicates the presence of 
iron. Similarly, potass, ferricyanide gives a blue 
precipitate with ferrous salts and a brown colour 
with ferric salts. 

To Diatiaguish between PUtinom and Bromide 
(Silver) Prints.— IminerBe the print in a saturated 
solution of mercuric chloride. A platinum print 
will remain unaltered. An untoned bromide print 
will bleach and become nearly invisible. A gold- 
toned bromide pi-int will be made lighter. 

Again, a 10 per cent, solution of potassium cyanide 
will nave no effect on a platinum print. An un- 
toned bromide print will be dissolved away. A 
toned bromide print will be reduced. 
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FavlU and Failvrct. 

Br r. C. BURTON. 

General Fog* — (1) Effect of unsafe li^t during 
the costing or drying of the paper. (2) Too hieh a 
temperature during drying tne paper. (3) The 
feme solution has been affected by light, some of 
the iron being converted from the ^rric to the 
ferrous state. To test this add a trace of potassium 
ferricyanide (i-c, 1 drop of a 10 per cent, solution) 
to a small quantity (sa^ 1 dram) of the ferric 
solution. A blue coloration indicates the presence 
of a ferrous salt. (4) The paper has been kept too 
long, or in the presence of damp atmosphere. (5) 
The paper has been fogged by hght after printing 
and oefore developmenC (6) The use of alkijine 
potassium oxalate in the developer. 

Weak Priatt. — (1) Printing not carried far enough. 

(2) Developer too weak or too cold. (3) The negative 
has not enough density contrast. Weak negatives 
should be printed under pale yellow glass. (4) The 

faper has become damp. This is often accompanied 
y a granular or dusky appearance of the print. 
(6) The paper has been kept too long. In this case 
the high-lights BLre probably degraded. 

Washed- oat -lookinf Priaft.— (1) The use of 
developer too cold. (2) The use of a developer that 
has been kept in diluted form for too long time. 

(3) Using the same developer for too many prints, 
t.e., when it has become exhausted. (4) The use of 
a developer that has been exposed for some con- 
siderable time to daylieht. 

Black Cometk. — (1) The use of a negative which 
has been intensified ^th mercury and not profterly 
washed. (2) Blacklead on the negative in re- 
touching. (3) Be-touching varnish on the negative. 
Damp spots on the negative or paper, i.e., due to 
blowing on the paper, sneezing, ram, etc. 

Streaks. — (1) Touching the bottom of the deve- 
loping dish with the image-bearing surface of the 
paper during development (2) Touching the paper 
with moist fingers. 

Black Spots. — (1) Particles of metal in the paper, 
or from the containing tube. (2) Iron rust lalUng 
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THE PKACnCAL PHOTOOKAPHEB. 

on the paper. ^) Use of metal knife in cutting up 
the paper. (1) Dust particles aettlin^on the paper 
after coating and during drying. (5) Damp fingers. 
Th« platiaum imate robs oH the paper.— (1) Paper 
dried too quickly after coating. 

White Spott,— (1) Air-bells clinging to the paper 
during development. (2) Particles of calcium 
chloride reaching the surface of the paper. (3) Par- 
ticles of lime falling from the ceiling on to the 
paper. (4) Particles of dust on the film. (5) Small 
crystals of hypo crystallizing out of the film in 
consequence of imperfect washing after fixing. 

Paper i» jrellow in th< kish-lightt.— (1) The sensi- 
tiadi^ solution was alkaline, so forming a basic iron 
salt m the paper. (2) The paper was bleached or 
blued with ultramarine which turns yellow from 
contact with h'on salts. 

Printk look rifht when wet, but flat when dry.-;^!) 
Paper insufficiently sized ; to remedy, apply varnish, 
etc (See page 58, 69). (2) Paper not dried quickly 
enough after coating. (3) Too much water in the 
eoating mixture. 

The prints are too black and white— Hard con- 
trasts. (1) The negative ie too contrasty. (2) The 
exposure was insufficient. (3) Soft prints from 
strong contrast negatives may be obtained by 
printing under green or blue-green glasa (4) The 
developer was too cold. 

Print* show brownish colour, local or ^neral, 
though printed on black paper. The negative may 
have oeen intensified with mercury. 

Granularity of the Image, — (1) Use of too cold 
developer. (2) Stale paper, i.e., affected by damp. 

Colour is Rusty Black.— (1) Pa^r has been 
affected by damp. (2) Too much acid used in the 
developer. 

Print is BhM Black.— <1) Developer too cold. (2) 
Developer too dilute. 

Shadows are Brown Black.— Solarization due to 
excessive printing — especially prolonged exposure 
under clear glass. Use a less concentrated deve- 
loper, or use it colder. Cover the cleeir glass parts 
ox negative with matt varnish. 
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PLATINOTYPE POIHTHS. 

Paper tarn* Y«llow.— (1) Clearing imperfectly 
done and leaving iron Balta in the paper. (2) Use 
of impure hydrochloric acid for clearing bath. 
(3) Washing in water contaminated with iron. 
Immerse yellow -stained prints in a 5 per cent 
aolution of oxalic acid and wash well afterwards. 

Priatt become Rotten. — Paper easily tearing. (1) 
Insufficient washing after acid clearing bath. 

Ink Stains. — Ordinary writii^ ink can be 
removed by a strong solution of oxalic acid. 
Printer's ink : apply warm spirit of turpentine and 
blot off with clean rag. When the stain is removed 
then appl^ pure alcohol. Anilin inks will usually 
wash out in running water. 

Platmotype Pointert. 

BY W. WALTON. 

To each ounce of a cold saturated solution of 
potass, oxalate add 2 grains of copper chloride. 
This develops a wai-m luack tone. Four grains of 
mercuric bichloride added to a cold saturated 
potass, oxalate solution gives a warm black tone. 

For over-exposed prints from very strong con- 
trast negatives, lirst pass the print rapidly through 
a dish ox tepid water and at once transfer to a hot 
developer. This gives a greatly softened effect^ 
but the high-lights of the paper are usually some- 
what greyed. This may be useful for certain 
atmospheric effects. 

Floatins the paper on the developer, face down 
(^ course, gives rather more brilliant prints tiian 
the usual method of immersing the print in the 
solution. 

Roufk Papers, as a general rule, yield warmer 
tones than those got by the same treatment with 
smooth papers. 

Negatives. — Flat, weak contrast negatives may 
be improved by printing under blue glass. Hard 
negatives should be printed under green glass, and 
veiy* strong contrast negatives in sunli^t under 
yellow glass. 

Warm Sepia colours are obtained by using an old 
sepia developing bath and adding to it one part of 
a saturated solution of oxalic acid to ten parts d 
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the old bath, and use at not lege than 180° F. This 
developer will also give the best results obtainable 
with stale paper. 

Pvffle wowat Toay be obtained on sepia papers 
by using the following developer : Water, 10 ozs.; 
potass, oxalate, 1 oz. ; potasB. phosphate, 1 oz.; citric 
acid, 10 gTB, Use at temperature 160^—180° F. 
By adding 30 grs, mercury bichloride sepia browns 
are obtainable. 

Warm tones by cold development.:— Stock solution : 
20*028. water, 5 ozs. citric acid, 1 oz. yellow mercuric 
oxide. Warm the mixture, shake well, and filter 
when cold. This is added in varying quantity to 
the normal cold developer, according as one requires 
a warm black or red brown colour. 

For prints lackins in ecuttratt add i gr. of potas- 
sium nitrite to each ounce of normal aeveloper. 

Bright prints from over-soft aeiativet.— Water, 
200 parte ; potass, oxalate, 10 parta ; ammonium 
persidphate, 1 part. In extreme cases the persul- 
phate may be increased to 6 parta. 

To soften slichtiy harsh prints. — Hold the print 
in the steam of a hot developer for a few seconds, 
t.e., until the paper begins to feel slightly limp. 
Then develop in hot oath. This gives slight^ 
reduced contrasts and slightly wanner tones. 

For very weak contrast nefafivcs print lightly and 
then intensify with platinum. 

After clcariai, wash in a dilute solution of wash- 
ing soda — a bit about the size of a hazel nut in a 
pint of water is enough to neutralize the acid. 
By this means the paper is less likely to be injured. 

Larfc prints on uiin paper may easily be torn if 
held by the comers. To avoid this lift them by 
placing the spread-out fingers well under the print, 
and remove from the water slowly so that the 
weight of water on the print may be lessened. 

Drying. — ^Not only does a platinum print look less 
bright when dry than when wet, but the sepia 
tones or colours are less vivid, i.e., duller, darker 
when dry than when wet. 

Prints drying dull owing to insufBcient sising of 
the paper are improved by immersion in a cold 
saturated solution of alum. 

* , ,y Go Ogle 
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PLATINOTYFE FOINTtlS. 

Warmer tonci can be obtained by the addition 
of a small proportion of potass, carbonate to the 
normal developer. 

Hot or CoiA Developer. — The following developer 
may be used for cold, tepid or hot development. 
Water, 4 oze., sodium citrate, 1 oz. 

How to ate Stale Paper. — Prints on damp paper 
usually show a slight generzd fog and the image is 
wea^. The remedy is to print somewhat fully and 
develop with : — 

(1) 10 per cent, potass oxalate solution, 8 parts ; 1 

per cent potass chlorate solution, 1 part. 

(2) Saturated solution potass oxalate, 1 part ; 
glycerine, 1 part. 

(3) %iturated solution potass oxalate, 20 parts ; 

potassium hypochlorite, 1 part. 

(4) Water, 20 parts ; potass, oxalate, 4 parts ; 

potassium (or sodium) phosphate, 1 part; 
■odium chloride, 1 part. 

(5) To a normal developer add { grain of potassium 

nitrite (not nitrate) to each ounce of developer. 
(8) Normal developer, 20 ounce ; sodium chloride, 
1 oz. 

Restoring paper fogged^ by damp. — It is doubtful 
if this can often be quite successfully done. It 
should be slowly dried in the dark at 100° F., and 
kept as close to this temperature during drying as 
can possibly be done. A higher temperature vdll 
induce fog in a quite good paper. The two best 
developers for papers of this kind are Nos. S and 
6 on this page. 

Paper diacoloared by being kept in an atmosphere 
contaminated with sulphuretted hydrogen can be 
cleared in the following bath after clearing: — 
Sodium hypochlorite, 1 part ; water, 20 parts ; add 
hydrochloric acid just enough to produce a faint 
smell of chlorine. 

Retovching Platinotypet. — Dissolve the coating of 
a piece of unexposed paper in water. Evaporate 
and collect the sediment on a soup plate and allow 
to dry as a thin layer, expose to light, cover with 
potass, oxalate solution, wash and collect the plati- 
num black. Use this with just, and only just, enough 
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Rum water to make the fine black powder adhere 
vo the paper. Failing this, a bromide retouching 
pencil will be found very suitable. 

To Restore Faded Print*.— The term fading is 
sometimes — wronglr — applied to prints whereof 
the paper and not the platinum image has turned 
slightly yellow in consequence of imperfect removal 
of the iron salts. In this case " prevention is the 
best cure." Failing this inapplicable treatment in 
our case the next best thing to do is to rebleach the 
paper. 

(1) To a pint of water add a teaspoonful of fresh 
bleaching powder. Stir well and allow the 
undissolved portion to settle. Decant the clear 
part for use. Slightly acidulate with hydro- 
chloric acid until the solution has a faint smell 
of chlorine. Immerse the print until bleached, 
wash and hang up in sunlight to dry. 

(2) To 10 ozB. of hot water add an ounce of soda 
carbonate and an ounce of bleaching powder. 
Stir well. When cool decant oCf the clear part 
and immerse the print. (The former method 
is the more expeditious and satisfactory). 

Ckleium Chloride, for absorbing the moisture of 
the air in the storage tubes, should be used freely 
in quantity, and also frequently dried. This may 
be easily done by roasting the asbestos lumps on a 
shovel over a red fire or m the oven. These lumps 
may feel quite dry to the touch, yet when placed 
on a hot shovel begin to hiss and soften, showing 
that moisture is present. They should be heated 
until the hissing ceases and they appear light grey 
or white in colour. They are now^ allow^ed to cool 
until they can be comfortably handled. Then 
wrapped up in two or three folds of muslin and 
restored to the receptacle at the bottom of the 
storage tin. These lumps should be collected from 
the tins in which the paper reaches us from the 
manufacturer. Additional supply can be prepared 
by making a cold saturated solution of calcium 
chloride and then addingaabestos fibre until a 
pastey mass is obtained. This is then made into 
tittle b^lls and roasted over the fire. Or small 
pieces of pumice stone may be saturated with the 
calcium chloride solution fuid then baked dry. 
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The Principles of Platinotype. 

By CHAPMAN JONES, r.l.P.S., P.C.8.. F.I.C. 

I ^r T is not surpriaing that when photography 
I ■ ' was Toung, platinum should have attracted 
I I f considerahle attention. The metal ia less 
l^^l easily acted on than silver and compounda 
I Vtti of other metals in which photographic 
I ^9 j images can be produced, hence it would be 
expected to give a more stable picture. 
Gold, which ia comparable to platinum in its ability 
to reaiat eidverae inQuences, gives feeble imagea of 
a reddiah or bluish tint, hut platinum, when finely 
divided by chemical means, forms a black powder 
of very coneiderable tinctorial power. 

These early experiments appear to have been all 
made with the ordinary chloride of platinum, that 
ia, the one obtained by dissolving the metal in ac^ua 
regia, or with analogous compeunda, mixed with 
various aubatancea. Kobei't Hunt actually tried a 
mixture of platinic chloride with ferrous oxalate, 
and prepared various platinotypea.* Although his 
empirical experiments came near to the neceetary 
conditions, he entirelj}' failed to appreciate the part 
played by each constituent. 

p. .. Platinum combines with chlorine 

« *™r" . in twoproportiona,and the ordinaiy 

v^ompooikaB. chloride contains twice as much 
chlorine combined with a unit weight of the metal 
as the lower chloride. When, therefore, chlorine 
is removed from it, it does not follow that the 
metal will be deposited ; the lower chloride may be 
produced, and this under the conditions that 
usually hold is soluble in water. If any image ia 
produced the detail in the higfa-lizhts, where the 
action is slight, is almost certain to oe lost, and the 
result is naturally a hard, chalky and useless print. 
The necessity for using the lower chloride, frbm 
* The word "platinotype" was used as early as 18W to 
Indicate a print made bv Tneana of platinum compounds. It is 
a more general and inclusive t«riii than " platinum print," as 
this iadicates that the image amnata of metallic platinum. 
Woodburytype, Playertype, stereotype, collotype, etc., umy 
be compared with gold print, pigment print, etc., to make tba 
diffwsnce between the two terras mor* clear. 
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which no chlorine can be taken without the deprai- 
tion of an equivalent amount of metal, eeetuB to 
have been first practically realised by Mr. WiliiB. 
But this platinous chloride is a very awkward sub- 
stance to prepare, and also troublesome to use, for 
it is hardly Boluble in water. Mr. Willis therefore 
employed its compound with potassium chloride, 
called potassium platinous chloride, or potaistam 
chloroplatinite. This compound is a very soluble 
salt of a fine red colour, and as it is easily 
crystallised it can be easily purifled. Perhaps it 
did not occur to the early investigators to use this 
substance, because the corresponding salt of the 
ordinary chloride, although crystallis^ie, is hardly 
soluble m water. 

Platinum salts, even in the presence of sensitisers, 
are not usefully sensitive to light, and this is 
another reason why the early experiments were 
futile. The production of the platinum ima^ is 
therefore always a secondary effect, resulting irom 
the product of the action of light on some other 
substance. The sensitive subs^nce is invariabhr 
ferric oxalate, not that this is the only available 
compound, but it has been found to be practically 
the best. The sensitive salt and the platinum salt 
are the only things really necessary in the prepara- 
tion of platinum paper. As ferric oxalate cannot 
be ci^stallised and so obtained of constant com- 

Sosition, it is usual to prepare a solution of it and 
etermine the proportions of its constituents by 
chemical analysis, and then to adjust them as 
experience has ^own desirable. The prepared 
solution is mixed with the solution of the platinum 
salt, and a measured quantity of the mixture is 
spread over the paper with a pad and dried rather 

auickly that the liquid may not sink too much into 
le paper. Platinum paper, as at present prepared 
in Quantity, is coated by machinery. 

With paper prepared as just stated it is possible 
to get very decent prints. But a printing paper is 
not ver^ likely to be commercially successful unless 
it will give good results with such negatives as are 
commonly made. Negatives now are generally 
thinner and flatter than they used to be, and in 
order to get a brilliant platinum print from such 
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negataves, a, naaH amount of the higher chloride of 
platmum is add^d to the coating solution (indirectly 
by the addition of an oxidising agent), and this has 
the effect, as already explains, of diminishing the 
dep(»)it of platinum ; it oaa indeed what is photo- 
graphically called, a " reducing " effect, and thia is 
eipecially noticeable in the high-lights where the 
deposit is slight. The print therefore shows more 
contrast, and is moi-e vigorous. 

_. p Of course in the manufacture of 

lae raper, ^j^^ paper there are many practical 

details that have to oe attended to in order to 
secure a succe^ful result. One of the most impor- 
tant is the quality of the paper itself. The sensi- 
tive solution penetrates partiy into it, not resting 
on it or on a substratum as in gelatine, albumen 
and collodion printing papers, and any impurity 
that is in the paper wUl therefore affect the im^e. 
A speck of metal — copper, brass, zinc or iron, for 
example — would precipitate metallic platinum and 
give a black spot. The fact that an even and good 
unage is obtained is practical proof of the good 
qoaltty of the paper and of the sizing material used. 
u 1 h. "^^ prepared paper, as every user 

Moitntre. ^ j^. tnows, is kept scrupulously 

dry. Yet some photographers will say that the 
dtynesa is not so necessary as it is made out to be, 
and that old paper that has not been kept dry is 
sometimes to oe preferred. The fact probably ia 
that those photographers who find occasional 
advantage in stale paper do not want a good copy 
of the subject they have photographed, but a toned- 
down copy with detail suppressed, a print to suit 
their ideas rather than to represent the original. 
All sorts of accidents and faults may be wekome 
under such circumstances. 

For good, straightforward work there is no doubt 
that the paper must be kept dry; otherwise it seems 
that the iron salt gets a little decomposed, and the 
paper gives a foggy print. And a foggy print is 
often a muddy-coloui'ed one, for exactly the same 
pigment and in the same condition will appear 
bright or muddy according to the manner of ite 
dismbution. For example, the same carbon tissue 
will give a brilliant print or a muddy print accord- 

" .ogle 
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ing to the negative used ; and although the pigment 
must be the same in both cases, it is aometimeB 
difficult to believe it. 

A *■ *!•».« When paper coated ae destiribed is 
Actioft of Li»ht. exposed to light the ferric oxalate 
is decomposed, giving ferrous oxalate, so far as the 
light has acted upon it. The change of colour is 
slight, though often a sufficient guide for judging 
of the duration of the exposure that is desirable. 
The platinum salt is not changed. Platinum print- 
ing is therefore a printing-out process ; that is, the 
full amount of chemical ^ange is produced by the 
light. 

The subsequent " development," as it is called, is 
not development at all in the sense in which a 
negative is developed. In development proper the 
substance that removes chlorine from the silver salt 
is used in excess, and has to be so adjusted that it 
will take the chlorine from the salt that has been 
a£fected by light but not from the chloride that 
has not been so changed. The light does not effect 
the decomposition any more than opening the door 
will fill a church : it only makes it possible. But 
the "development" of a platinum print is entirely 
different. The substance that takes away the 
chlorine from the platinum is the ferrous oxalate 
produced by exposure to light. This,in the "develop- 
ment" of the print, produces its full effect and 
without discrimination. It does not therefore in 
this case perform the functions of a developer, but 
is simply, in chemical language, a reducer. The 
liquid that is called the "developer" simply enables 
or obliges this ferrous oxalate to act on the platinum 
salt. The expressions "developer" and "develop- 
ment" must therefore not be in any way associated 
or confused "with the same words when applied to 
the development of an exposed gelatine plate. 
"De 1 B f " "^^^ only function of the developer 
ueveiopmeoi. j^ platinum printing is to cause the 
ferrous oxalate produced by the exposure to reduce 
the platinum salt, taking away its chlorine and 
leaving metallic platinum. Ferrous oxalate, which 
is not soluble in water, easily dissolves in a solution 
of potassium oxalate, and is always so dissolved 
when it is to be used as a developer for negatives. 
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It was natural therefore that a solution of potae- 
Bium oxalate should have been the first developer 
used for platinum prints, and it is doubtful whether 
anjr substance is superior to it, espenially when the 
development is to be done hot. But experience hae 
shown that it is far from being the only effective 
substance. Certain alkaline phosphates work well, 
and it is very usual to employ a mixture of potas- 
sium oxalate and phosphate. The difference ui the 
final print, due to the use of different substances 
for effecting the development, are not gi'eat, and 
are probab^ due to a oifference in the rate with 
which they act. Water alone gives a very poor 
result, dissolving away the salte from the paper 
before the ferroiis oxalate has had time to produce 
its effect, and doubtless the fact that it is not a 
solvent of ferrous oxalate is a further reason for 
its ineffectiveness. 

n I t Development may be done either 

Uevelopmcftl ^ot or cold. Hot development tends 
not or UoW. ^g softness ; that is, it ^ets the fuU 
effect of the exposure. The deposition of the 
platinum takes place so rapidly tnat none of the 
ferrous oxalate or platinum salt has time to get 
washed away. With cold development a part of 
the exposure effect is lost, and as the loss is more 
marked in the thin parts of the image — that is, the 
high-lights — than in the denser parts, cold develop- 
ment tends to brilliancy, hardness, and even under- 
exposure effects. The difference in colour of the 
image that results from the temperature of develop- 
ment is referred to afterwards. 

As it is only the iron salt, and not the platinum 
salt, that is affected by exposure to light, it is quite 
possible to coat the paper with the iron salt only, 
expose this to light, and to put the platinum salt 
into the developer. Mr. Willis's first cold-bath 
process was of this nature, and it yielded very 
brilliant results ; but the greater amount of platinum 
necessary and other drawbacks have led to this 
process being superseded. 

Fixinv ^ platinum print requires no 

rixiBf. "fixmg" in the proper sense of 

this word. After development it only remains to 
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^et rid of the salte that may remain in the paper — - 
in short, to wash them away. But ae iron com- 
pounds are present, it is better to clear the print 
first with dilute acid, especially if the water to be 
used is hard. Practically it is exceedingly important 
to get the print clean by means of acid, for iron is 
always difficult to remove from paper, and a little 
acid facilitates its removal by keeping it in solution. 
A printing-out platinum paper — 
that is, one in which the platmum 
is deposited during the exposure to light— may be 
prepared by using a compound of ferric oxalate 
with an alkaline oxalate in the preparation of the 
paper, instead of the usual compound of ferric 
oxalate with oxalic Ewiid. Then the ferrous oxalate 
produced is in the immediate presence of its solvent, 
the alkaline oxalate, and it acts on the platinum 
salt as soon as it is pi'oduced, provided the paper is 
damp enough. But good prints can be so obtained 
only by accident, for there is- no method of ascer- 
taining whether the print is in the proper condition 
of dampness. It must not be damp to the touch. 
If the paper is too dry, the print will become darker 
directly the washing is begun, because the w^etting 
of it will enable the ferrous oxalate to act fully. 
n. - . It is possible to vary the colour of 

J "*P** the image in a platinum print 

itnase- within certain limits. As ordin- 

arily pi'oduced, especially by cold development, 
the image is black or grey. Hot development 
often gives a waiTaer black. If a minute quantity 
of mercuric chloride or cupric chloride is added to 
the solution with which the paper is coated, the 
colour produced by hot development will be warmer 
still. This is the principle of the preparation of 
sepia platinum prints. Now ferrous oxalate (pro- 
duced oy exposure) is a very powerful reducer, and 
it has been suggested that it may give a reduction 
product from t£e mercury or copper salt, and that 
so the image in these cases does not consist of pure 
platinum. But this idea is founded on supposition, 
and can, I think, be easily disproved. 

In order to get a warm colour the particles must 
be in a finer state of division than in the black or 
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grey state. It is only necessary to raise the tem- 
perature of the developer to make a jwrceptible 
difference in this direction. The hot solution works 
more quickly, and perhaps all the particles have 
not time to coalesce into the black form. When 
the mercury or copper salt is added, doubtless the 
deposit is nner stdl. That neither of these base 
metals remains in the image is shewn by the follow- 
ing facts. A very minute amount will produce the 
efnct ; no reduction product of their salts can exist 
in the presence of the platinum salt, they at once 
take chlorine from the platinum salt and give the 
equivalent of metallic platinum ; the resulting 
compound of mercury or copper is easily soluble in 
water or weak acid ; the sepia image is not affected 
b^ chemical reagents as it would be if it contained 
either mercury or copper or their compounds ; and 
either mercury or copper chloride will give the 
same colour in the image though their compounds 
and the metals themselveB are of different colours. 

By adding mercuric chloride to a hot developer 
a similar warming of the colour of the image 
results, but obviously more must be added, as only 
a small part of the developer comes into contact 
with the print during development. The mercury 
salt may be added in reasonable quantity to a 
developer used cold without producing much effect, 
presumably because of the slow action of the 
developer. If a large quantity is added the results 
become irregular, and probably the image is not 
pure, for it is liable to change. When a large 
quantity of the mercury salt is used, it is very 
hkely that there is not sufBcient platinum salt in 
the paper for their induction products to com- 
pletely react with, and this probably is the reason 
of the observed results. If mercury citrate is 
added in considerable quantity to the solution with 
which the paper is coatod, a satisfactorv sepia 
image is stated to be produced even by cold develop- 
ment, but whether the image so produced consists 
of pure platinum is open to question. 
P caenec Ibe platinum print w^hen finished 

atlrnt!^ consists theoretically of a pure 

01 iroa- platinum image supported on clean 

paper. But when a solution of an iron salt is put 
45 'll,\'^ 
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Upon paper it is practically impossible to wash it 
taorouguly away. As a matter of fact platinum 
prints contain a little iron salt or compound 
Eissociated with the platinum, and the amount of it 
will vary according to the care "with which the 
print has been prepared. If properly cleared and 
washed, the amount will be exceedingly minute; if 
carelessly finished it will still be smaU but more 
appreciable. The quantity of iron left in the print 
by the most careless operator would, I believe, be 
quite without effect on the permanency of the 
print. But such a carelessly made print, if sub- 
jected to sulphuretted hydrogen, or in generiJ to 
such circumsUmces that cause silver prints to fade, 
will turn to an unpleasant yellowish tint reminding 
one very much of a faded silver print, 

n, , , The important point to notice is 
U»cotoured ^Ij^j, ^^^ jg ^^ ggg^jt of ^Yxe iron, 
^'^ and the platinum is not affected. 

By treating such a changed print with a .bath of 
w^eak hydrochloric acid containing a little free 
chlorine, it is thoroughly restored to its original 
colour. It will be observed that both the acid and 
the chlorine are of an attacking or solvent charac- 
ter ; they can only remove matter from the image, 
they cannot add to it. The i-estoration is, there- 
fore, of exactly the opposite character to any 
process that may be suitable for the restoration of 
a faded silver print. The change in the platinum 
print is due to extraneous matter, and the restora- 
tion consists in the removal of it b^ vigorous 
reagents. In a faded silver print the silver or the 
silver compound, that is, the image itself, is affected, 
and if the changed material were removed there 
would be little if any image left. 

— _ .. It is easy to formulate the direc- 

Precaolioos. (.j^^g -^ ^j^j^t ^^.^ should be 
exercised to prevent such a change in a platinum 
print. The clearing with the acid should be 
thoroughly done and the subsequent washing not 
unduly curtailed, but no amount of washing with 
water will take the place of a thorough clearing 
with acid. Then the print should be mounted on a 
decent board, not a boai'd made of any rubbish as 

46 "^^S'*^ 
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some are, but one that might be fairly used for a 
silver print. A platinum print so prepared is, I 
believe, the most permanent of all photographs, 
not excluding enamels. 

— . Some people are not satisfied with 

I onmg. ^ simplejuatinum print, but desire 

to change its colour. There is only one way of 
doing this, and that is by adding lomething to it. 
Such a production is, therefore, no longer a 
platinum piint, although it might be perhaps called 
a platinotype print. The image of a platinum print 
may be EMded to in two ways, that is, either the 
platinum it«elf or the minute residue of iron may 
be utilized to bring about the addition. The 
platinum acts in a physical or mechanical way, for 
there is no method known by which the platinum 
in a print can be caused to enter into chemical 
combination with anything, except indeed by such 
vigorous means as would destroy the paper. But 
the iron compound acts chemically. 

If any solution can be prepared that is on the 
verge of giving a solid deposit, and if such a 
solution is put upon a platinum print, the disturbing 
influence of the metallic platinum will often bring 
about the deposition, and the solid deposited in any 
part will be fairly proportional to the quantity of 

Elatinum in that part. The deposition of gold by 
lolland's process is a case of this kind. Gold can 
be deposited of either a blue or red colour according 
to the size of the particles. In Dolland's process 
the intensified image is of a colder colour, a more 
blue black, than the original, hence it appears that 
the gold is in the condition in which it reflects blue 
Ught. Silver can be similarly deposited from suit- 
able solutions. The reddish brown uranium ferro- 
cyanide may be deposited from a mixture of a 
uranium salt and potassium ferricyanide. In this 
case it is not very clear as to wnat effects the 
reduction of the ferricyanide. The light and the 
paper may be the active agents, for the ferricyanide 
when exposed to light in the presence of many 
kinds of oi^anic matter is readily reduced to ferro- 
cyanide. 

In the catechu process of toning introduced by 
Mr. Faokham, it is the residual iron compound that 
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combines with the tonine material to produce the 
added colour. Tannic acid, gallic acid, and such 
sabetances give similar resiilts. Any modification 
of development or Bubsequent treatment that tends 
to fix ratner more than the usual small quantity of 
iron compound in the print, will tend to facilitate 
the toning by such methods. 

All prints of a compound nature euch as those just 
referred to, cannot be properly called platinum prmts. 
As a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, their 
stability is no greater than that of their most 
changeable constituent. A uranium-toned print 
will not stand much washing with common water, 
as this will dissolve away the uranium compound. 
It may be suggested that a silver print is often 
toned with gold and is yet called a silver print. 
But in this case, the added material is less liable to 
change than the substance of the original image, 
the print therefore may be better than its name 
would indicate. But whatever is added to platinum, 
with the exception perhaps of gold, is much less 
stable than the platinum itself. Jn describing such 
prints, the only unequivocal way is to state just 
what they are. 



natinotypet as Window TransparcBeiu.--For tlus 
purpose a thin paper should be chosen and a fully 
printed image obtained. The finished print is then 
rendered translucent by coating back and front 
with good paper varnish or Canada balsam dis- 
solved in benzole in the proportion of 1 part balsam 
to 2 parts solvent. The print is allowed to dry and 
then fastened between two thin sheets of glass by 
means of gummed tape such as is employed in the 
making of passe-partoute. 

Platinotypet for Decorative Parpotu, e.g., wood 
panels. Tlie wood is coated with size, allowed to 
dry, and again coated. The print is then fixed to 
the wood by means of a thin hot coat of pure glue, 
allowed to dry and then coated with artists' paper 
varnish. 
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Mitcellaneou* Hints. 

By THE EDITOR. 

Redaction. — At present there ie no known method 
ot reducing, i.e., diseolving and removing the plat- 
inum image of a print without at the same time 
acting in a harmful if not destructive manner upon 
the paper. 

lAtensifiealion. — Platinum printe may be intenei- 
fled, i.e., added to bv various proceeses. Gold, silver, 
uranium, etc., may be caused to adhere more or less 
firmly to the platinum image. This addition is 
usually accompanied by a change of colour ; hence 
the so-called " toning of platinum prints. In 

reral it is a condition of success that the print to 
treated must have been thoroughly freM from 
iron salts. Some workers think that a treehly made 
and washed print tones or intensifies more readily 
than one which has been dried after washing and 
before after-treatment. Bv intensification and sub- 
sequent toning, one may obtain a vigorous contrast 
print from a somewhat weak negative. 

Silver iBtensifieation. — Distilled water, 13 ozs. ; 
pyrogalUc acid, 10 grs, ; glacial acetic acid, 50-80 
drops. Flood the print with this for a minute or 
two, then return to graduate and add 10 or 12 drops 
of a 10 per cent, solution of silver nitrate. If this 
does not give the required result a second edition 
of 10 to 12 drops of silver nitrate solution may be 
made. By this means silver is deposited on the 
platinum. This supplementary silver image may 
subsequently be toned with gold or platinum in the 
way a P.O. P. or other silver print is toned. 

The drawback to this process is the tendency to 

obtain a somewhat coarse-grained effect. Cart is 

required to avoid staining the paper. 

(1) Water, 1 oz. ; ferrous sulphate, 6 grs, ; acetic 

acid, 40 drops. Immerse the print for a minute 

or so, then return to the graduate and add 

2 or 3 drops of a 10 per cent, solution of tUver 

nitrate. 
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(2) A — Water, 1 oz. , pyro, 2 grs. ; citric acid, 20 cts, ; 
B — Water, 1 oz. ; citric acid, 20 gn. ; hydro- 
kiBone, 2 gm. C— Water, 1 oz. ; surer nitrate, 
5 gTB. Take 25 paris A, 25 parts B, and 1 part C. 

PlatiBum latentifieation (Htibl's Procesfi). 

(1) Prepare 10 per cent, solutions of sodium formate 

and platinum bichloride. Take 5 drms. sodium 
solution, dilute with 12 to 20 ozs. water; add 1 
drm. platinum solution. Intensification is some- 
what slow. Note that the platinum is added 
just before the solution is applied to the print, 
which should have previously been cleiurea and 
well washed. Intensification by this process, 
may occupv 10 to 30 minutes according to the 
degree of dilutiou, temperature, etc. 

(2) Water, 8 oz. ; soda formate, 6 grs. ; platinum 

perchloride, 1 or. 

(3) Water, 1 oz. ; phosphoric acid, 15 minims ; potass. 

chloroplatinite, 1 gr. Gives warm black tones. 

Platinum Intensification (Vogel's Process). — Of a 
normal ferrous oxalate developer take ^ oz. ; dilute 
with 5 ozs. distilled water. Add 12 to 20 drops of a 
10 per cent, solution' of potassium chloroplatinite. 
This is used after the print has been cleared and 
well washed. 

Platibttm Intensification (Miethe's Process). — Pre- 
pare a cold saturated solution of potass, oxalate 
(i.e., approx. 33 per cent.) ; also a 30 per cent, solution 
of ferrous sulphate in cold water and a 10 par cent. 
solution of potass, bromide. Take 5 ozs. of oxalate 
solution ; to this add 1 oz, of iron solution (and w>t 
vice-veraa) and add 25 minims bromide solution. 
Apply this to the print immediately after develop- 
ment and before clearing. Then clear and wash 
in the usual way. 

. OoM Intensification (Dolland's Process).— Lay the 
well-washed piint on a sheet of stout glass. Surface 
dry by laying a sheet of clean blotting paper over 
it for a few seconds. Now apply an even thin layer 
of glycerine. Then rapidly orush over the print a 
1 per cent, solution of gold chloride. This process 
is useful for improving dull or rustv prints, but is 
apt to stain the paper a violet or pink tinge. After 
intensification tne print is well watted and then 
SO , 
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immersed in a metol-soda or metol-potash developer 
(Tide p^. 3ft^, Practical Photoffraj^im; No. 6.). 
Finally it is well washed once more. 
(1) Water, 5 oz.; lead nitrate, 35 ots. ; amm. Bulpho- 

cyanide, 100 gra ; gold chlorrae, 1 gr. Gives a 

bluigh-black tone. 

Urutlun Toiunf and iBtcBsificfttioa. — (I) Water, 
10 oz. ; uranium nitrate, 5 gr. ; glacial acetic acid, 
10 min. ; potaas. ferricyanide, 5 gr. ; anunon. 
Bulphocyanide, 25 gr. After toning wash in acidu- 
lated water, e.Q., water, 20 oz. ; acetic acid, 20 min. 
This bath yields a range of colours from warm 
black and chocolate to a sienna red colour. (2) 
Water, 6 oz. ; uranium nitrate or acetate, 6 gr. ; 
potass, ferricyanide, 6 gr. ; glacial acetic acid, 3 drm. ; 
soda sulphite, 6 gr. (3) Water, 1 oz. ; potass. 
ferricyanide, 2 gr. ; anunon. citrate of iron, 1 gr.; 
uranium nitrate, 1 gr. ; acetic acid, fiO min. Ked- 
black tones. 

Iron TonlBf. — Water, 10 oz. ; ammonia iron {Jum, 
4gr.; hydro^oric acid, 4 min.; potass, ferricyanide, 
2 gr. ; ammonium sulphoc^anide, 20 gr. This yields 
blue-blacks and blues with a somewhat greenish 
tendency. (2) Water, 4 oz. ; ammonia citrate of 
iron, 10 gr. ; potass, ferricyanide, 10 gr. ; nitric acid, 
5 drops. 

Orc«n Tones after Uranium. — The uranium-toned 
print is always to be washed in water that is 
sightly acid or the " tone " will be dissolved away. 
It may be tamed to an olive green colour by a 
weak solution of chloride of iron — a few grains per 
oz. The print changes to ^re;;' and then to ouve 
green. It is f^ain washed m mlute acid water. 

Orecn or Bloc Prints. — Saturated solution of 
potass, oxalate, 8 parte ; ten per cent, solution of 
potass, ferricyanide, 3 parte; glycerine, 15 parts; 
water, 30 parts. Apply with a brush after the 
usual glycerine method described on page 00. At 
first the prints have a green colour, but this changes 
to blue in the acid bath. Prolonged immersion in 
the aoid bath should be avoided. (See also uranium 
toning). 
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Border PriaUas — ^A Farther Modificftttoa. — ^In 

Fig. 3 we show the effect of a modification of the 
various forma of border printing described at len^h 
in No. 1 of the present series of The Practtcai 
Photographer, pp. 30-33. We may therefore assume 
the reader to be familiar with these pages. Oar first 
step is to cut out a mark with centre opening show- 
ing the picture part. This is put on the glass aide 
of our negative. The part of the mark removed 
from the centre is attached to a sheet of cJoar glass 
placed in register so as to protect the picture while 
the border is printing. Here comes the modification. 
Over this centre mark on the clear glass is fixed 
a second ^iece of semi-opaque paper, projecting, 
^B.y, i or ^luch top and sides and | or i at bottom. 
After the picture has been printed with surround- 
ing parts protected it is transferred to the second 
frame. But instead of adjusting it in exact register 
an overlap of say ^ inch is aUowed at the top and 
one side. On printing the border we get three 
things at one operation. First, the overlap of A at 
top, iiud one side is kept nearly quite white. Next, 
a light tint inner border is printed through the 
senii-traiisparent white paper. Thirdly, a black 
outer tint is printed through the clear glass. The 
nearly white ^ band at top and one side give the 
suggestion of an embossed mount as in Fig 3. The 
relative strength of the inner grey and outer black 
borders can be modified by using papers of various 
degrees of translucency. That used for the accom- 
panying example was a bit of "white demy" as 
used by chemists to put round medicine bottles. 
Care must be taken to select a piece even in grain 
and free from spots. 

CIcartAc . — Sepia prints if left for a considerable 
time in the clearing bath are likely to pai*t with 
some of their pristine warmth of colour and drv a 
dull warm black. Sepia prints should be clearea in 
rather weaker strength of acid, vie., water 100 
parta, hydrochloric acid 1 part. For ordinary black 
and white prints the normal proportion is acid 1 
part, water 60 parts. Citric acid 1 part, water 20 
parts, m^ be u^ed in place of hydrochloric acid, 
lliis has less tendencv to destroy or rot the paper. 
But it involves consiaerably more cost. 
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Jttdfing Printioi;. — Correct exposure is of supreme 
importance for nrst-clasB work. After a little 
practice, w^ith careful observation, the g^reat 
difficulty experienced by every beginner very soon 
vanishes. To aid the beginner we nave made some 
examples which will greatly smooth his Qrst steps. 
A " strip negative " was maide by giving successive 
exposures to different parts. We thus have a 
series of steps of density ranging from practically 
clear glass up to a density w^bich would just show 
a visible tint by the time the clear glass was 
printed full dark with P.O.P. It therefore 
represents the density range of a good P.O.P. 
negative. Putting a piece of platinotye paper in 
contact, it was printed until we could just see the 
junction line between the fourth and fifth st«ps. 
This presented the appearance of Fig. 28a. A pencil 
mark was made at this junction. 

Half the negative was now covered with a piece 
of card and printing continued until we could just 
see the junction line between stops and 7, vid4 
Fig. 28b. 

The print was then developed, and gave us the 
result snown in Figs. 28a and 28b. Comparing the 
developed and undeveloped print, we see that 
development has in each case brought out just two 
more strips than we could see in the printing 
frame. Here then is the key of the whole 
situation. In printing a negative we must select 
some one part, whicn, when just visible, will on 
development give two more stops of tone. To aid 
in this judgment it is useful to find some such 3rd 
density step, which comes close up to the protecting 
rebate of the printing frame, because we can thus 
easily see the slightest chaoige of tint of printing 
when it is next to a strip of unaltered paper. In 
Fig. 27 we have an ordinary "landscape with 
figures " subject. In Fig. 39 we have the appeeir- 
ance of the print as it leaves the printing frame, 
with its clear margin of protected (unaltered) 
paper all round it. 

Cloud Printing.— The general method of cloud 

Srinting has been already described in No. 1 uid 
To. 3 of the present series. What has there been 
said con very readily be adapted to platinum 
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Ermting, which in this respect is easier than 
romide printing, because we can see our landscape 
Eortion more or less clearly. But the diCBculty is 
nowing how far to carry the cloud printing. 
With bromide printing it is a matter of bo many 
seconds at such a distiuice &oni an artificial light. 
With platinum printing we usually employ 
daylight, which ma^ vary in quality. Moreover the 
exposure may be minutes rather than seconds. 

In Figs. 20, 22, and 23, we have the result of 
printing a piece of platinum paper side by side 
with a piece of P.O.P. Wlien the platinum paper 
is correctly e^^>oaed, Fig. 20, the P.O.P. shows us a 
picture. Fig. 23, which is just a shade lighter than 
we desire our finished platinum to resemble Fig. 22. 

If now we employ an actinometer the matter is 
quite simple. We proceed thus. Put a piece ci 
P.O.P. under the cloud negative and at the same 
time a bit of P.O.P. in our eictinometer. Put out 
both to print side by side. Examine the cloud 
print from time to time until the picture is just a 
trifle too light for finished results. Then withdraw 
the actinometer and note the highest number 
visible. Suppose this to be 5. M'ow in one comer 
of our cloud negative write with pencil P. 5. Then 
to print this cloud negative in platinum at a^ 
time we have only to expose it along with P.O.F. 
in our actinometer until we can a^ain just read the 
fig. 5. By this time our platinum cloud will be 
correctly exposed and ready for developing. 

Thus we see that although an actinometer is not 
absolutely essential, yet it is a great help in 
platinum, carbon, gum bichromate, and other like 
processes wherein the image is but partially visible. 

Some workers instead of usii^ an actmometer 
place a narrow strip of P.O.P. along the edge of the 
negative and judge printing by watching this strip. 
This plan serves only when a part of the n^ative 
ia being used for the platinum print. 

Frinfing in direct sunlight gives less contrast, t.e. 
flatter prmts than printing in diffused light. 

Tellow negatives may be made to yield brilliant 
prints by covering the printing frame with blue- 
green glass or blue sheet-gelatine. 

Thin blue-grey or blue-black negatives will 
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dmilarly give more plucky results if they are 
printed under pale yellow glass. 

Over^zpoeed prints should be developed on s 
normal developer diluted with 3 to times its 
volume of water. 

Prtfttiog may be done by means of electric are 
light or magneeium burnt in oxygen. But as these 
means are not usually employed by the amateur 
they are not discussed in detail. 

Enlarging onto platinum has also been done by 
electric Tight by a solar enlai^ing camera, but here 
again these methods do not usually fall in with 
amateur procedure. 

Control Modifieationt. — Hot bath paper, after 
exposure, may be allowed to become aUgntly damp 
by absorbing moisture from the air. This tends to 
lengthen the scale of tones, and at the same time 
clumges the ordinary black image to a slightly 
warm black colour. These effects are assisted by 
the use of a rather cool developer, say 90-10(PF., 
and by the addition of an equal quantity of water 
to the normal oxalate solution, and the addition of 
enough oxalic acid to show a marked acid reaction. 
The print should befully but not excessively exposed. 
To counteract a tendency to general fog, a small 
quantity of potassium chloride may be added, thus: 

Saturated solution potass, oxalate 3 parts 

Wat«r 8 „ 

8Aturat«d solution oxalic acid 1 „ 

„ ,, potass, chloride ... A-A >■ 

This procedure is useful for dense strong contrast 
negatives. 

For normal conditions — i.e., developing the paper 
while dry and at once after printing, the contrasts 
may be reduced — i.e., a flat print obtained by the 
use of a normal oxalate developer strongly acidified 
with oxalic acid. 

Sepia paper will usually be found to vary some- 
what in colour with the nature and temperature of 
the developer. Thus raising the temperature or 
increasing the proportion of oxalic acid tends to 
yield warmer colours. 

The presence of damp in the paper also affects 
tile contrast range. Thus a damp paper gives 
reduced contrasts and is suitable for dense nega- 
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tives, while a dry paper gives brighter reaults from 
thin and weak negatives. 

Sepia paper does not seem to keep in good con- 
dition quite eo long as the ordinary (black and 
white) paper. 

Control of Contrast. — If a negative jielda too 
strong contrasts, aa often ia the case with archi- 
tectural interiors, this contrast may be reduced by 
a preliminary and brief treatment of the print in a 
dilute alkaline bath. 

A ten grain per ounce solution of ordinary 
washing aada is prepared in one dish, while the 
normal developer is at hand in a second dish. The 
fully printed proof is taken from the printing 
frame and floated for 5, 10 or 20 seconds on the 
soda bath, and then transferred to the normal 
developer. The length of time on the soda bath 
depends upon the degree of contrast required. If 
longer on the alkaline solution (within reasonable 
limits) the greater the degree of contrast reduction. 
This alkaline treatment, of course, has the effect of 
slightly warming the tone or colour of image. It 
is also claimed that it prevents bronzing of the 
shadows, due to solarisation. 

Loenl Development by the glycerine method. — 
Workers of small size prints wul find penny egg 
cups convenient. For lai^er sizes, small jam pote 
may be used. 

Any brushes used should not be bound in metal. 
" Dabbers " in quill are convenient. Useful brushes 
for this purpose can be easily made by tying a tuft 
of cotton wool to the end of a short glass rod, 
using a few turns of white cotton for this purpose. 
Four cups are convenient. The first contains 
normal developer; the second, equal parts of 
developer and glycerine ; the third, glycerine 10 
parts, developer 1 part ; the last, pure glycerine. 

Development should be carried on in plenty of 
light of a safe kind. This may be gas or lamp 
light. If daylight be used, the entire window 
should be covered by an orange paper screen in a 
light wooden frame fitting the window frame, and 
held by turn-buttons at each side. A sheet of 
stout ^ass is required, of size an inch or so larger 
than ui« print (thus for a 6 x 4 print the glass may 
66 
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coDTeniently be 7 x 6). This glass is lightly smeared 
over with glycerine. The print laid (back down) 
adheres to the glycerine. Then with a brush or 
wool toft the face of the print is thinly and evenly 
coated with glycerine and allowed to penetrate the 
paper for a few minutes. Then the unabsorbed 
glycerine is removed by laying a sheet of blotting 
paper over the print and hghtly pressing into 
contact, ^ext those parts of the print that are to 
be developed are coated with the tnird mixture (10 
to 1). I^sently this brings out a faint image. We 
now apply to the parts next darker the second 
mixture, t.e., equal parts glycerine and developer. 
If this does not bring the darker parts sufficiently 
etroi^;, then recourse must be bad to the pure 
developer, applied to those parts which require 
most development. 

Before applying any one mixture after another 
over the same part of the print, it is well to remove 
the first mixture with blotting paper. But where 
soft edges are required — e.g,, clouds, etc. — the two 
m^ be blended on the print 

Brush development calls for very light handling, 
lest the surface of the print be damaged by 
abrasion. 

The more glycerine in the mixture the slower 
the developer acts. Therefore, some judgment as 
to rate of action must be exercised. One should 
bear in mind the simile of a race in which the 
slower runners are started at such intervals that 
lUl may arrive at the soat post together. 

After development the print is fixed or cleared 
in the usual way, but as the pores of the paper are 
sataratod with glycerine, a httle extra time must 
be allowed for tne clearing baths to do their work. 
About ten minutes in each of the three clearing 
baths will be a suitable time with the usual pre- 
cautions as to allowing plenty of clearing bath and 
guarding against any two prints being in contact. 

In Fig. 10 we have an example of brush develop- 
ment. On our left we have the effect of a softened 
edge obtained by constant attention with a mixture 
containing plenty of glycerine. On our right is a 
Bhan> edge obtained by fairly strong developer to 
a print whereof the surface had been partly dried 
67 
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by blottino^ paper after the application of glycerine. 
Eiach metnodl has ite use at times. 

Local DevelaiUBCBl by the glycerine and brash 
method may be used with those developers that 
give a control of tone or colour. Thus the face of 
a portrait may be developed a warm tone by means 
of a mercurial developer, while the drapery of the 
figure or background may be developed with 
potass, oxalate only, and so obtain a cold black 
colour. 

Surface Trektmeat. — This may be local or general ; 
i.e., a part, or the whole print. To deal with 
general treatment first. 

(a). Cold water, I oz.. Gelatine, 20 grains. Soak 
for an hour or so, then gently warm the containing 
vessel until the gelatine is thoroughly melted. 
Soak the dir print in this for a few minutes. 
Remove, drain, and pin up to dry. This will 
slightly brighten the print and impart a certain 
degree of gloBs. 

(bj. In place of gelatine use dried size or 
isinglass. 

(c). Artiste' liquid size diluted with two or 
three times its bulk of warm water, may be 
applied with a flat soft brush. 

fd). One ounce of gum arable in four ounces of 
water may be applied in the same way. 

(e). Artists' Fixatif may be applied with a spray 
or diffuser. 

(fj. Artiste' meguilp may be brushed on the 
print. 

(gj. Mastic varnish, 1 part, alcohol, 8 to 10 parts. 

fhj. White wax, 1 dram, gum elemi, 1 dram ; 
melt t<^etber in a cup, stir well and add 5 drops 
oil of spike or lavender. Then add slowly, stirrinjg 
well, 2 drams alcohol, and 1 dram benzole. This 
forms an encaustic paste which is lightly applied 
to the print with a tuft of clean cotton wool, and 
then gently rubbed into the paper. 

Others have recommended Soehn^ varnish, 
crystal varnish, white spirit varnish, vaseline, etc. 

Obviously several of the above preparations 
may be applied locally with a brush. 
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Another plan to brighten certain parts of small 
prints is hy burnishing: from the back. Holding 
up the pi'int to the light, trace on the back with 
a pencil the part to be brightened. Now lay the 
print face down on a sheet of stout glass. Cover 
the back of the print with a thin sheet of trans- 
parent ceUuIoid, e.g., an old film, then with an 
agate burnisher or end of bone tooth brush handle, 
rub the part within the pencil outline. As this 
flattens the paper and converts a rough into a 
smoother surface by enforced contact with the 
glasB the part is brightened. 

Glotsy Platinotypcs.^-For certain scientific and 
other purposes, it is desirable to show all minute 
details. The following procedure is quite simple in 

fractice. Make a solution of gelatine of strength 
to 12 grains per oz. of water, and keep this just 
luke-warm. Soak the prints in this for some httle 
time. Meanwhile clean a sheet of plate glass very 
thoroughly. Dry it and dust it With powdered 
talc, then polish with a dry silk duster. Now 
coat this glass with enamel collodion. As soon as 
the collodion is " set," then wash under a gentle 
stream of water until the surface loses its greasy 
appearance. Now immerse the coated plate in the 
dish of gelatine solution. Bring a print face down 
onto the collodion surface; withdraw glass and 
print in contact. Drain, and pass a roller squeegee 
over the print to expel all air bells, and obtain 
good contact ; then set up to dry. When quite 
dry, the point of a knife is inserted under one 
comer of the print, w^hen it will then reeuiUy leave 
the glass with an enamelled surface. 

Points to observe carefully. 

(a). The glass must be rree from scratches and 
quite clean. 

(b). Dust the talc powder freely on to the 
glass, and use a light circular motion in polishing. 
An old ailk handkerchief is excellent for this 
purpose. 

(c). Do not attempt to strip until the print is 
tnoroughly dry. 

Enamel Collodion.— Fyroxyllne, 10 gn.; alcohol, 
1 oz. ; ether, 1 oz. Keep well corked and away from 
any naked light (gas fmme, etc). 
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Tcnperalurc of Derelopme&t— With cold bath 

paper this may range from 5(yF. to 160°F. At S0° 
ihe colour or tone is a cold grey-block tending 
towards blue. With the higher temperature the 
colour ia a warm black tending towards browii. 
In general, cold bath paper is beat treated between 
fSKfyjdPF. The hot bath paper may range from Sff or 
90° to 200°. But the most useful temperature is 
120°-150°F. Under-exposure may be slightly com- 
pensated for by raising the temperature of the 
developer. 

An over-exposed print is best developed by a 
brief immersion in or floating on the developer. 
This brief development gives cool grey colours with 
black paper. 
Mercurial Developer for warm tones. 

(1) Water, 1 oz. ; potass, oxalate, 65 grs. ; mercuric 
chloride, 6 grs. ; potass, citrate, 10 grs. ; citric 
acid, IS grs> 

(2) Water, 4 ozs. ; potass, oxalate, 300 grs. ; potass, 
citrate, 45 grs. ; citric acid, 70 gi's. ; mercuric 
chloride, 25 grs. 

(3) A. Water, 16 ozs. ; potass, oxalate, 2 ozs. 

B. Water, 16 ozs. ; potass, citrate, 3 drms. ; 
citric aoid, ^ oz. ; mercuric chloride, 
100 grs. 
For a weum sepia use equal parts of A and K 
For warmer tones increase the relative propor- 
tion of B to A. 

These developers should be used freshly made or 
kept in the dark, for a precipitate is likely to be 
thrown down. This should not be removed from 
the stock bottle. No. (3) or pr^srably (1) may be 
used. But in either case to each ounce of developer 
add i to 1 dram of a saturated solution of oxalic 
acid. 
Developer for warm tones. 

(4) Water, 20 ozs. ; potass, oxalate, 2 ozs. ; potass, 
phosphate, i oz. ; potass, chloride, 1^ drms. ; 
citric acid, 3 drms. ; mercuric chloride, 3^ grs. 
Use at temperature 170=— 180° F. 

(5) Water, 16 ozs. ; potass, oxalate, 3 ozs. ; copper 
chloride, 62 grs. ; mercuric chloride, 2 dxtuns ; 
lead acetate, 8 grs. , 
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HeatuntUtheprecipitateisdissolved. UseatlTS"!^ 
After fixing and wasning rinse in dilute ammonia. 

The addition of a amall quantity of chlorate of 
potasaiiun to a normal potassium oxalate developer 
increases contrasts in the print. This effect is more 
marked with cold than wiui hot development. The 
adtUtion of a small quantity of soda carbonate 
tends to give slightly warmer colours. 

Developer. 

(1) Water, 1000 parts (10 oza.) ; potass, oxalate, 100 
parts (1 oz.) ; potass, or soda phosphate, SO 
parts (^ oz.). 

(2) To increase contrast, take of normal developer 
100 parts, and add 1 to 5 part« of a one per cent, 
solution of potass, bichromate. Thus of normal 
developer take 20 oza. and add from 1 to 6 grs. 
of potass, bichromate. 

(3) A cold saturated solution of potass, oxalate 
(roughly 1 in 3) may he used or the saturated 
solution may be diluted with an equal volume 
of water. 

(4) Water, 240 parts ; potass, oxalate, 32 parts ; 

r>tass. phosphate, 8 parts; potass, sulphate, 
part, it is claimed for this developer uiat it 
will give a vigorous print from a flat negative 
if it be printra in a subdued light. 

Priat-out Process. The paper should be wrj/8lk;htl^ 
damp before placing in the printing frame. But it 
must not be too damp or the im^e will be lost in 
fog before the detail are printed. Pin the paper 
to the inside of the lid of a cardboard box in which 
ia placed a saucer of water at 100^ F. In one or 
two minutes the paper will be aufSciently damp. 
Printing may be done in full sunlight and takes a 
considerable time. The image should be right out 
as there is little or no loss in the sultwiequent 
operation which consists of holding in the steam of 
boiling water from a kettle. It is then passed 
through two acid baths of hydrochloric acid of the 
usual strength. Negatives tor this process should 
previously be vamislied. ,v;|l- 
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Dampnetk in the atmosphere in which the p&per 
is handled or kept has a marked influence on the 
print. It causes a loss of sensitiveness, inducing 
(reneral foe. This greys both the high-lights and 
shadows, thus alterini^ the scale at both ends. 
For the most brilliant results freshly-made paper, 
taken direct from the sealed tube, should be used, 
the negative, printing frame and pressure pad well 
dried. The print should be developed as soon as 
possible after printing. 

In place of tue usual rubber sheet placed behind 
the platinum paper in the printing frame, we may 
use a piece of American cloth, or an old film 
negative or sheet of celluloid or a couple of layers 
of waterproof paper such as is used in the office 
copying press, or waxed tissue paper, or oil silk. 

To Cleaa Platiaotype Print*.— Prints on un- 
glazed paper of rough surface are apt to become 
soiled and degraded by dust particles collecting in 
the depressions of the paper. Stretch a sheet of 
fine muslin over the mouth of a tub or bucket. 
Lay the print face down on the muslin. Pour hot 
water from a jug over the back of the print. Or, 
dissolve a pinch of alum in a cupful of cold water. 
Then add household flour enougn to make a sticky 
paste. Lay the print face upwards on a sheet of 

flass, apply the paste to the surface with a soft 
rush and spread it well with the fingers. Then 
wash off under a gentle spray of cold water. The 
sticky paste carries away the dust and dirt along 
with it. (Both the above methods are applicable 
to the cleaning of engravings, etchings, etc.). 

Mellowiac or TiAting Printt. — Platinotype prints 
may often be improved by slightly tinting the 
paper to a colour approaching that of a mellow 
old eiu;raving ; (a) a strong infusion of tea, or 
(b) co&e may be used ; (c)_ dipping in a 1% solution 
of potass, bichromate, rinsing lightly, dry, and 
exposing to light, imparts a pale yeflow brown tinge 
to the paper. 

Infusions of tea or coffee are better used freshly 
made, but may be kept for some time if a few 
grains of salicylic acid be added. 
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HI9CELLANE0DS HINTS. 

Paekhara't Toning Process. — Stock solution : 
Water, 6 ozb. ; catecnu (or "Catch") 120 grs. Boil in 
gloss or porcelain vessel for about five minutee. 
Allow to cool. Add 1 oz. alcohol. 

Toning Bath : Stock solution, 20-30 min. ; water, 
20 oza. Heat to I30°-150° F. Toning takes about ^ 
hour at this temperature. If used at 65° or 70°, the 
process may occupy two or three hours. 

If the high -lights become stained, immerse in 
water, 6 ozs., soda carbonate, 1 drm., castile soap, 
i drm. 

The best kind of catechu for this puipose is 
known as " Bombay " or " Bengal " Cutch. IMce 
about 1/- per lb. 

The presence of a trace of iron seems to favour 
this process. Prints that have been thoroughly 
cleared are toned in this bath with some dtfiiculty. 

The following developer is said to pr oduce prints 
which tone readily by tnia process ; Water, 15 ozs. ; 
potass, oxalate, 7 ozs. Dissolve by heating and add 
pure West Indian sugar, 3 drms. Develop prints 
at 120° F. Prints toned by this process are said to 
slowly fade if exposed to strong day -light. (It is also 
said that soap, soda, or sunshine will cause fading 
of the tone obtained by this process.) If such prints 
turn green, it is probably the result of the use of 
an acid mountant. The colour can be restored 
by the use of a very weak solution of soda 
carbonate. A dilute acid bath will remove a con- 
siderable portion of the tone or colour added by 
this process, but this seems to return again if the 
prints are passed through the soap bath. 

The bath during use will probably become dis- 
coloured. This may to some extent be avoided by 
adding to it 2 grains of caatile soap or a like 
quantity of potass, oxalate. But these additions 
give also a warmer colour. 

Forthis process a fully-exposedand well-developed 
print is desirable as the subsequent change of colour 
tends to make the print seem somewhat lighter 
than before. 
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Mallraao'» Silvcr-Plalinum Pfomm.— (A) Take 1 
part arrowroot, rub with 10 parts water in a 
mortar to a smooth cream, add 75 parts boiliiur 
water, then add 15 parts ferric oxalate. Stir weO 
and filter through muslin while yet warm. This 
solution is light aensitiye, and should be prepared 
by feeble gas-light. (B) Silver nitrate, 1 part; 
water, 6 parts. 

Take 4 parts A and add 1 part B, and evenly coat 
the paper. A 30 x 20 sheet will take about 1 drm. 
of mixture ; dry quickly over a gas stove protected 
by a sheet of iron. Print in the usual way as though 
the paper were ordinary platinotype. Prepare the 
developer thus : — 

^C) Water, 6 parts ; potass, oxalate, 1 part. 

(D) Water, 100 parts; potass, bichromate, 2 parts. 

HE) Nitric acid pure. 

For normal contrasts add 2 or 3 drops of D to 
each ounce of C. 

For weak contrast negatives take 2 drope of 
nitric acid per oz. C. 

The picture comes up quickly, and is of a red- 
brown colour. The print is then washed in dilute 
nitric acid, 2 drops acid per oz. water. The print is 
then platinum-toned in water, 4 ozs., strong nitric 
acid, i drops, potass, cbloroplatinite, 3 grs. This 
changes the image from brown to black. 

The print is fixed in an acid hypo-fixing bath, 
well-washed and dried. This process is cheaper 
than the ordinary platinum printing methods. 

This is not properly a platinum printing process, 
but really a silver printing process designed for 
platinum replacement by toning. 

This process is here mentioned as a link which 
connects direct platinum printing with platinum 
toning processes. 

Cautioa. — To prevent a gas flame breaking a 
porcelain dish, interpose a twopenny asbestos 
stove mat. 
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Home-Made Platinum 
Paper. 

h.HE growing popularity of platinum paper has 
resulted in a great sale of this, the finest of 
all simple printiog materials, bnt tlie high cost 
I of the salts of platinum makes the cogt neces- 
sarily high, and many amateurs hedtate to use 
' it as much aa they would like, especially if 
they are in the habit of making many pictures 
to g^ve away. This difGculty will in a measure disappear 
if one makes one's own paper, and this is not such a hard 
task as popularly supposed. Of couree, some precautions 
must be observed, but any ordinarily careful person will 
have no difficulty in successfully making platinum paper by 
following the directions about t^ be given. 

The platinum process may be divided into two classes, 
the direct-printing paper, or Pizzighellitype, and the de- 
veloping paper. We propose to consider this time the 
Pizzighellitype, leaving the developing paper for a future 
occasion. This is the simplest process in the hands of the 
beginner, and has the advantage over the commercial 
papers that the image is printed completely oat, and hence 
there is none of the ordinary difficulty in determining ex- 
actly when the printing is completed. 

We may use any unrnled paper of good quality, such as 
linen ledger, the best grades of writing papers, or any of 
the drawing papers. In order to prevent the image from 
the possibility of sinking into the paper, and thus producing 
a flat picture, ve must size the paper before sensitizing it. 
For this purpose we take one dram of arrowroot and rub 
it to a paste with a little water and then stir in eight ounces 
of boiling wat«r, continuing the stirring until a clear solu- 
tion with DO lumps is obtained. Bring the mixture to a 
boil, if necessary, to effect this result, and then coat the 
paper while the solution is hot. The paper, previously cut 
into pieces of the required size, is fastened on a clean board 
with thumb tacks and the hot solution spread on it with a 
sponge. It is then gone over with a wide brush or tnft 
of cotton in both directions in order to equalize the coating, 
and hung up to dry. 
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For sensitizing, oae prepares the three following solutions : 

No. 1. PotasBlam ohIorplatiDite SO cr. 

Pure water 3 dr. 20 m. 

No. 2. Sodium ferric oxalate 6 dr. 8 gr. 

Pure water 11 dr. 20 m. 

No. S. PotuBlum bichromate & gr. 

Pure water 1 oz. 

Solntion Xo. 2 mast be kept in a dark-oolored bottle in a 
dark place. It is best to use distilled water for making 
these solutions if there in any doubt as to the purity of the 
tap water. For black tones with normal negatives mix of 
JHo. 1 one dram; No. 2, one and one-ltalf drams; pure 
water, one-quarter dram; and No. 3, two drops. For very 
rough paper, twioe as much vater may be used. Thin 
o^atives require the nse of more of solntion JSo, 8, up to 
even t«n drops, while with very oontrasty negatives No. 8 
may be entirely omitted. 

The previously sized and thoroughly dried paper is' 
fastened on a clean board, and the mixed solutions are 
spread with a soft bristle brash, which should contain no 
metal in the fastening. The coating must be done by yellow 
light or lamplight; then an equalizing brush must be used 
and the vhole surface gone over both ways to make sure 
that the paper is evenly covered. By the time this is done 
the paper will appear only slightly moist, and it most now 
be dried quickly by artificiaT heat, as a stove or hot-air 
remster. This drying should consume not more than fifteen 
minutes at the utmost, and if not done in this time good 
results will not be obtained. In the summer, when artificial 
beat is not much used, recourse may be had to the oven of 
the cook-stove, or a drying chamber may be constrnoted by 
patting a piece of sheet iron in place of the bottom of a 
packing case and suspending the paper from wires inside. 
Heat is furnished by a gas flame or lamp under the bottom, 
and if the oven is got well heated before the paper is put 
in, it will dry promptly. The temperature of drying should 
not be above 125 degrees F. 

When the paper is once thoroughly dry it will keep a 
very long time if protected from moisture, and for this 
purpose it must be kept in a well-closed tin box, in which 
IS also placed a lump of fused calcium chloride well wrapped 
in paper to keep the chemical from coming in contact with 
the paper. It is preferable not to ooat more paper than is 
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to be naed promptly, aa the resalts are somewhat better 
with fresh paper. 

In priDting the paper some moiBtnre is necessary, and 
ftbout fifteen minates before use it shonld be laid in a damp 
place or placed in a box in the bottom of which ia a sancer 
of water. It will become somewhat limp, and is then in 
condition to print. Of course, when it ia once dampened 
it mnst be used, as if not it becomes useless. The paper is 
conuderably leas sensitive than the developing paper, and 
can conaeqaently be printed In direct annlight with a mod- 
erately strong negative with good resnlts. Thin negatives 
mnst be printed in the shade, as with the developing paper. 
Printing is continned until the picture has arrived at the 
desired tone. The platinnm is reduced on the paper if 
satficient moisture is present, and the action is completed at 
once, so that no developing bath is necessary. If the air 
is very dry printing is continued only until all the det^ls 
are out, and the picture is then held for sMne time in the 
Bt«am of a tea-kettle. Pictures which are nnder-deTeloped 
may often be saved by development in a 1.20 potassmm 
oxalate solution. 

The fully printed or developed picture is now brought 
into an acid bath for fixing. This consists of one ounce of 
hydrochloric acid in eighty ounces of water. The print is 
left in this bath three to five minutes and then washed 
thoroughly for twenty minutes in several changes of water. 
Hang up to dry, or lay out on pure, clean filter or blotting 
paper. 

The platinnm process b not adapted for printing pictures 
in which the reproduction of minute details is essential, 
nor those in which there is an excessive amount of shadow ; 
but for ordinary, well- modulated negatives it gives resulte 
which are comparable to copperplate engravings for beanty. 
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Bibliography of Books on 
Platiaotype Printing 

Abney, Sir W. de W., and Clark, Lyonel. Platinotsrpe : Its Prep- 
antlon and MRitlpulatlon. 4^ x 1% in. ; pp. 196 and Index; 
diagrams. 1S98. Paper, $1.2S. 

EnKllih. An eilnustlve "nd auihiHliativi dsscription of plaiinntype process*! 
and <h« making and manipulation of platinum papers. The most comprehensive 

Clare, Lyonel. PlatlDum Toning. 4^x7 In.; pp. 96. 1900. 
Cloth boards, 50 cenU. 

English. This work deals with the toning ol plain sliver prInU with plillnuni. as 



Cloth boards, 5D c«nU. 



Photo-Miniature, The, No. 7. Platlaotypo Procasses. 1S99. 
Paper, 25 cenU. 

The dlfCerent varieties of platinum paper. Hot and cold bath processes, Prac- 

GlyceHne developmeniretc. %llh special frontispiece, sho'wine a print before 
and after devclopmenl. 



Stieglitz and Keiley. Ths " Camera Notes " Improved Qlycera 
Ine ProceSA for the Development of Platinum Prlat«. 

7^ X ti in.; pp. 12. Illustrated with reproductions in color of 
prints by the experimenters. Paper, $1.00. 

An Illustrated monograpti rrprlnled from "Camera Notes," Vol. It!,. No, t, note- 
worthy as the clearest and mast satisfactory descrtpllon of ttK glycerine melhod 
of devek^ln£ pLattnotypes. wllh facsimile examples showing the results secured. 

Warren, W. J. The Platlnoty pa Process. 4^ x7 in.; pp. S; and 

index; frontispiece showing platinotype print before and after 
development. 1898. Canvas boards, 50 cents. 

Encllsh. A plain, unvarnished account of lh« making of ploHnum prints. 

Periodical Articles. 

Perkins, T. Hints on Brush Davelopment of Platinum Prints. 

Scientific Amtrican Su[^ltmtnl. IK98. 45: 18,643. 
Printlnc-out Platlnotypc Process. Scientific /fnurican Sufiptenirtil- 

1897. 44; 18,208. 
Relnforclns Platinum Prints. Sdeutific American- 1900. 82: 21 
The above publiaUloaa may be procured tbroagb 

Photo Bra Publishing Company 

170 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Notes and Nevrs. 

The following dlrectioDS for using Eutman's Se^dEt Paper ma; 
be of use to our readers using this form of platinum paper: 

Eastman paper la about tbree times as rapid as blue paper. 
It should be Quder rather thftn ovei printed, and is developed hy 
wasliiug In plain water. After two or three changes of water, Gx 
five minutes in a solution of hypo, one and one-half grains to the 
ounce of water, and afterwards wash tliorougblf. If not con- 
venient to weigh the hypo, use as niucb as can be plied on a ten- 
cent piece (six grains) with four ounces of water. To secure 
brilliant prints, paper should be washed immediately after print- 
ing. " Immediatnly " does not mean "in the course of tea or 
fifteen miouteB," but "al once," as the action of the atmosphere, 
depending somewhat on the degree of humidity, will give the 
prints a flat and " mealy ",look. The beat method is to place in 
a waiting tray of water as soon as the paper Is taken from the 
printing frame. Short fixing gives red tones; longer fixing 
produces a bronn tone. 

J) J) Jl 

"The Elect," a postal photo art clnb, have just favored ua 
with a Catalogue of their first exhibit. From it we learn that 
they were organized in May, 1903, and their first exhibit was 
held at Bay View, Michigan, during July and August, 1604, 
under tlie auspices of the Bay View University. The member- 
ahip comprises some well-known names in photographic circles, 
but is apparently limited to ten. Yet what they lack in numbers 
they certainly make up in quality, as the work shown in their 
first exhibit is distinctly above the average and bids fair to lead 
tn this special line of pboti^raphic endeavor. We count it a 
privilege to have been favored with this Catalogue, and extend 
our best wishes for the future progress and success of "The 
Elect." 

^ ^ ^ 

Tbr Tenth Annual Convention of the Photographers* Asso- 
ciation of Kansas will ho held at Topeka September 20-22, in- 
clusive. The ofBcera are Samuel Hirst, president; P, Colville, 
J. C. Eautz, vice-presidents; B. G. Grondel, treasurer, and P. A. 
Miller, secretary. After the Convention they will leave on a 
special train, in a body, for the World's Pair at St. Louis. They 
will hold a Banquet at Topeka on September 20. 
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Tbk BiKhth AddimI ConveDtion of the Photographers' Auoclft- 
tlon of New EDgUnd wm held In the Mechanlca' Building, 
BoitOD, August 24 to 26, Inoliuive. There were ftddressei bjr 
Profeuor Orifflth, of Detroit, Profeuor Poore, of New York, 
and Hr. I. fioandllD, of Brookljn, and a review ot the Art Exhibit 
b; FrofeHor F. A. Bemeat, ot New York. The attendance waa 
large, and the general feeling expreued was one of Batlafaotion 
with the CoaTention. The newly-elected president, ChriH, 
Johnson of Hartford, ia widely and favorably known thronghout 
New England, having already served In the capacity of vice- 
president of the Association some years ago. 

Jt jt Jt 

Thb regard which the Japanese have for American lnt^>Tlty 
cannot be better Illustrated than by this story told by a traveler: 
There is a duty in Japan on photographic camenw, and this 
traveler was called npon to pay the stipulated sum. 

" I have no Japanese money," he faltered. " I must leave my 
camera here and call again." " Not at all," replied the official, 
courteously, "I will lend you the money." The traveler, accus- 
tomed only to the civilities of the New York Custom Bonae, 
states that he came near fainting away. At last be gathered 
strength to ask: "But what seoniity have you that I will repay 
yonf" "Ah," replied the officer, amillng, "you are aa 
American. " — Ex. 

* JH Jt 

GxoROB H. Ketcham, ot Toledo, Ohio, has ottered a prlM for 
the best photographic suggestion for a theatre curbdn, the sub- 
ject to be taken from Borne place about Toledo. The Toledo 
Camera Club will work all summer upon this oompetltian. 

JH Jit J» 

AuoNO the various platinum papers sold in the United States 
the Angelo Sepia Platinum, cold development, is one of the best. 
It olfers a large latitude In development, while printing, the 
image is more visible, the keeping qualities of the paper are of 
the best, and, last but nut least, It is less expensive. Out of the 
laige number of awards at the recent New England Photog- 
raphers' Convention held in Boston, more than half were for 
pictures on Angelo Platinum. Mr. Di Nuozio, the manufacturer, 
is widely and favorably known to the photographic world for 
maoy years, and his success in this line is richly deserved. 

, V, Google 
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The Pictorial Work of 
ReginaU Craigie. 

By THE BDITOK. 

n 
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B. REGINALD CRAIGIE holds the 
enviable position of Hon. Ser. to that 
I influentifkl company of pictorial photo- 
graphers known as the Linked Ring. 
Under the auBpices of the "Links" a 
■ ( 1^ ii yearly Photographic Salon is held. 
tSfe^^t^J The eleventh of these interesting 
exhibitions was brought together in 
the Dudlev Gallery last year. That this series 
of Salons nae greatly influenced modem pictorial 
photography no well-informed person can for a 
moment have any doubt whatever. Mr, Craigie's 
position among these earnest workers necessarily 
has brought him into close touch with the present- 
day tendency of pictorial work. And as we all 
are more or less unconsciously influenced by our 
friends, we may expect to see in his work some- 
thing of the general effect of this forward wave. 
Indeed, he freely confesses that he is not a little 
indebted to this series of exhibitions for stimula- 
tion and encouragement in his own efforts. 

In his early photographic days he was fortunate 
enough to lay a good foundation in technicalities, 
and though he now speaks of these efforts as 
examples of " the usual thing," yet we have seen 
enough of them to know that he was at that time 
producing work which would compare favourably 
with most of the usual exhibition work of to-day. 
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A visit to one of the early Salons before he became 
Hon. Sec acted as a revelation and sot him o£F on 
more thoughtful lines. Those of ua who have 
watched with interest his pictorial development 
have year by year been interested to note a steady 
advance. The Salon avowedly profnsses to accept 
only such works as indicate some personal feeling, 
taste and judgment. This is a position which le 
not only eminently reasonable, but also is already 
being justified by its results, as we may see in Mr. 
Craigie's short series of examples herewith given. 

But his case is only one among many others. 
This, again, the reader of our previous volumes 
may see for himself; for it so happens that all the 
members of our series of sun artists hitherto repro- 
duced are members of the Linked Sing who have 
kindly lent examples of their early as well aa later 
works for reproduction. 

The reader will hardly be surprised to he told 
that Mr. Craigie is an admirer of Rembrandt, 
Whistler emd Watts, and it is interesting to note 
that he is not only a lover of pictures, but also 
of music, in which he has no little knowledge and 
skill as well as a wide and generous appreciation. 

In photography his earlier taste was of a general 
rather than special character, but latterly he has 
found chief interest in portraiture and figure 
studies. His preference is towards diffused rather 
than sharp!^ defined images, but wisely he avoids 
carrying diffusion to the excess of loss of structure. 
Equally wisely he attaches great, if not the 
greatest, importance to truth oi tone in rendering 
of light and shade. A portrait, he holds, should be 
not only an agreeable picture, but also a chaiacter 
likeness as well, and should tell us something about 
the inside as n^ell as the outside of his sitter s head. 
In general the preference is for a lens of long 
focus, BO that be may get far enough away from 
the figure to retain good proportions. He inclines 
to the opinion that a lens having a generous 
diameter aids in preserving modelling. Exposures 
are distinctly on the generous side, and his nega^ 
tives would by less experienced workers be pro- 
nounced to be rather thin. Yet, as the proof of 
the negative is in the print, we see for ourselves 
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that these negatives give prints that are eminentlr 
satisfactoiy. 

One can scarcely say that he favours any special 
prot^ess, seeing that he is equally at home with 
platinotype, carbon and bromide enlarging, while 
photogravure and gum bichromate are included in 
the printing repertoire. In the last-named process 
he has great faith for the artistic future of photo- 
graphy. He regards the framing of a picture as a 
most unportant matter, holding that each print 
should be treated on its merits, but is enturely 
opposed to the use of gold either on the frame or 
mount. 

We add a few jottings on the pictures herewith 
reproduced, taking them chronologically. 

T.R.H. the Duehest of Teck and Priaceu May.— 
This reproduction is from an enlargement of a 
quite tiny bit of a negative made in 1889 — one of 
our artist's quite early efforts. It shows excellent 
technical quality, and is not without pictorial 
effect, in addition to the personal interest 
attached to the two Royal and gracious ladies at 
home in their own garden. The example is instruc- 
tive in showing the help given by the little peep of 
the distance seen through the opening in the trees. 
As a rule garden pictures suffer from the suggestion 
of being shut in — the well-known effect of a " one 
plane only" effect. 

Midftaainer Day. — This title suggests the burning, 
blazing light of a summer sun, when the cattle seek 
the welcome shade of the leaf-clad trees. In such 
a case we may expect to see strong contrasts of 
light and shade such as we have in the example 
before us. The long, narrow shape of the picture 
ia in harmony with me broad-spreading umbrageous 
branches. The cattle are agreeably disposed without 
any special geometric form of grouping. The whole 
scene is suggestive of a warm afternoon, a flood of 
strong light playing in and out among the over- 
hangmg branches and dappling the ground with 
flecks of green and gold. 

Viola. — We now observe a turn from Landscape 
to Figure, and at the same time notice the trend 
away from the usual thing and towanls a broaden- 
ing of effect. The drapery ia sketchily rendered as 
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liffht and shade rather than any speciSc texturs. 
l^e half-dreamy expression of the eyes well befits 
the pensive turn of the head. The picture is more 
a decoratiTe presentation of flesh tones rather than 
a portrait or hkeuess. Our adverse criticism is 
that the large mass of dark hair tends to give the 
composition somethinsr like a top-heavy disposition 
of hght and shade. The student will not fail to 
notice the value of simplicity of arrangement in 
this study. 

Portrait Study.— In this »^ae we see a somewhat 
further departure from the conventional procedure. 
It is open to c[ueHtion whether so large a mass of 
light drapery just under the face is an element 
of weakness in the composition. But, be that as it 
may, we must readily admit that the "placing" of 
the head in the picture space, and the way the 

Eicture is trimmed so as to give emphasis to the 
tee, are personal notes of great interest. The 
student will, of course, observe the decorative line 
of light afforded by the wavy edge of the hat. 

Arthur Burekett, Painter. — One hardly needs the 
word " painter," for the pose of the head and the 
holding of the brush are enough to tell one that 
this is not a make-believe model. Note how the 
head coming high up on the picture gives one the 
Buegcstion of a tall standing figure. The light 
faOing full on the brow accords well with the 
suggestion of a painter's studio. The hand and 
palette are wisely kept well subdued. The lighting 
IS simple, broad, direct, and effective. This 
example of a portrait study should have special 
interest for the landscape students of this volume, 
as it so well exemplifies breadth, gradatioiA, and 
balance, which are mentioned on another page. 

A White Silk Drcftt. — In the opinion of some of 
Mr. Craigie's friends this is regarded as one of his 
most successful results. ITie portraitist will hereby 
gather several valuable hints as to lighting and 
posing in an ordinary room, as well as learn the 
advantage of keeping down the density of the 
negative when dealing with strong lights or white 
subjects. Our only fault to find is one unfor- 
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tunatety inevitable when working in small rooms, 
viz. : the pronounced perspective effect which makes 
the floor eeem to rise up towards the distance, etc. 

Herman Vczin. — In this example we see some- 
thing of the admiration which our artist hfi8 for 
his master, Rembrandt. The texture rendering of 
the light silk^ hair ia especially noteworthy. The 
thoughtful quiet stren^h of the sitter is admirably 
suggested. The spacing of the background has 
been well-thought out. The modelling of the face, 
obtained by lighting, ample exposure, tactfully 
developed, and no retouching, cannot fail to teach 
the observant student a valuable lesson. 

A Study in Tonct. — This Mr. Craigie places 
amone his most successful efforts, and his opinion 
is well supported by many others well competent 
to judge. We notice the strength which we get 
from the long scale of tones extending from Uie 
white lace collar to the black shawl. The nearly 
white door makes a telling background for this 
white lace, ae well as the thoughtful face in 
subdued half-tone. The hands are naturally and 
unobtrusively disposed. The picture, which, like 
other truthful tone renderings, will be found 
to improve upon acquaintance, is a valuable 
lesson in the translation of tones by means of 
photography. To quote, once agam, William 
Hunt, " It is just light and shade which maJces a 
picture." 

Our notes on Mr. Craigie's work have by the 
inflexible exigencies of space been brief, and we 
hasten to anticipate and agree with those of our 
readers who would say that the pictures themselves 
are their own best commentai?. In commending 
them to the thoughtful attention of our readers, 
we would on their behalf act as their spokesman, 
and tender our united hearty thanks to Mr. Craigie 
for having enabled us to have these reproductions 
before us as a permanent reminder of their many 
instructive and attractive features. 

NoTB.— In several cases onr reproductions were made from much 
larger orlKiaals. Will the reader thereAtre make allowance 
lor Ibe mevitable loss ot qnallty due to r<>ductlon and 
reproduction ? . 
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Landscape Photography. 
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I^^PI^ HEfoUowingnotesuponlandacapeworkare 






intended for those who, hsvine taken up 

photography as a paetime, and consumed 

^^7^ many boxes of plates in promiscuous 
I ^^l9J snap-shotting with a band camera are 
Lf^^V-J begmning to reaJise the greater possi- 
bihties in the direction of serious pictorial 
work afforded by the use of a stand camera. 
— . . , The first point to be determined is 

l^noiee oi ^.j^g ^j^e of the camera. The reader, 

Appararat. j£ ^ town dweller and a good 

pedestrian, will probably desire to make bis camera 
a constant companion in his country rambles, and, 
in such a case a light portable quarter-plate 
instrument will be found moat suitable. On the 
other band, should be be residing in the country, 
where porterage would be easily obtainable and 
cheap, then a camera of a lai^e size might be 
worked with advantage, especiaUy if the scene of 
his photographic labours happens to be readily 
accessible. 

., It is pre-supposed that he who 

^**** elects to use a small camera will 

enlarge, and this at once raises the question of the 
comparative merits of direct prints and enlarge- 
ments. The writer considers that each method of 
working is capable of producing equally good 
results from an artistic point of vie^v. The chief 
characteristics of the enlarging process are boldness 
and breadth of effect, whilst the direct method gives 
unlimited scope for securing a subtle tonality and 
delicacy not bo easily obtainable in any other way. 
In any case, our advice is not to compromise 
matters by selecting a medium-sized plate. Without 
for a moment desiring to disparage small pictures, 
there is no doubt that photographs intended for 
mural decoration or exhibition purposes are more 
effective if of reasonably lai^e dimensions. We 
would suggest, therefore, that if a small camera is 

. .ogle 
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chosen, it should be a quarter-plate, whilst if the 
pictures are to be taken direct, we coDsider that 
12 X 10 should be the minimum size. 

TK« Cftmer* "^^ c^™6ra, whether lar^e or small, 
vamera. must be strong and rigid when 
extended. The rage, for lightness and portability, 
in conjunction w^ith cheapness, has resulted in a 
great number of flimsy and worthless instruments 
being placed upon the market. If a good make is 
selected, and a reasonable price is paid, a truer 
economy will be effected than would be the case 
were a low-priced flimsy article purchased. 

The camera should be provided with a double 
extending base, a rising and falling front, reversing 
and swing back the latter being extremely useful 
when using large stops in bnngmg the foreground 
into a good general focus. 

TKe I^ ». "^^ ^*°* ^ probably the most 

i^eB*. important part of the landscape 

phoU^raphers' equipment. The most suitable type 
IS the single landscape. Extreme rapidity is not 
needed, nor is microscopic deflnition a denderatum, 
therefore expensive lenses of the anastigmatic 
type are quite unnecessary. These reni:trks apply, 
perhaps, more particularly to large direct work. 
When small negatives (for subsequent enlargement) 
are in question, a lens capahle of giving critical 
definition niay be used witu advantage, as all the 
necessary diffusion can be obtained in the enlarging 
process. 

K. , 1 .. The most useful focal length for 
local l^engtb. pictorial landscape work will be 
from one and a-nalf times to twice the length of the 
base-line of the picture. The focal lengths of the 
lenses listed to cover the standard sizes of plates in 
the dealers' catalogues are altogether too short, and 
include far too great an angle, for good pictorial 
effect in general landscape work. Sets of achro- 
matised single lenses of varying focal length are now 
easily procurable, and, if possible, one of these 
should De obtained, as their possession will enable 
the reader to be independent of all restrictive 
technical conditions in selecting his point of view. 
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Skv Sh dc ^ aky-shade wiU be found a most 

OKy aaaoc. useful adjunct to the landscape 

photc^rapher's equipment. Fine effects of light and 
shadow are often to be obtftined by pointing the lens 
towards the sun, although the text-booke eolenuily 
warn the t^o against working under euch 
conditions. When a very bright object is photo- 
graphed, or direct rays of light are allowed to enter 
the lens, what is known as a flare-spot is formed in 
the centre of the image, a result which would, of 
course, ruin any photograph from either an artistic 
or technical point of view. Further, although a 
flare-spot might not manifest itself when working 
under such conditions, a mistiness or haziness m 
the image will often result, and the employment of 
a sky-shade will prove an efBcient remedy in such 
cases. 

Modem lenses are rarely fitted with sky-shades, 
although the attachment is often found on older 
instruments, but any working optician would fit 
one for a very small charge. It should be so ad- 
justed when in use as to prevent direct sunlight 
from falling on the lens, but must not cut off any 
portion of the image. 

—. Q. _,. An instantaneous shutter, properly 

11» aiwilter. ^ ca-Ued, is scarcely needed in 
landscape work, as, in the majority of cases, ex- 
tremely short exposures will be found to be inimical 
to the production of the highest class of work. 
But occasionally a shorter exposure than can con- 
veniently be given with the lens cap may be neces- 
sary, and then a shutter of suitable type will be 
found extremely useful. The writer invariably 
uses what ia called the "blind" shutter. Itsprinciple 
is extremely simple, the exposure being eflfected by 
palling a string and drawing an opaque curtain or 
blind across the lens. The exposure may be 
graduated so that the sky receives less than the 
foreground, and by this means clouds can be secured 
in a normally developed landscape negative. 
Exposures of from ^i^ of a second to any longer 
duration can be given, and its use dispenses with 
any necessity for using the cap. . ^ 

8 "-^S 
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Tfc T-t.^j Tho tripod Btand should be strong, 
lUe irtpod- ri^^_ ^^ adiuBtable in heigW. 
These qualities can be secured without entaiBng 
undue weight or bulk. Rigidity is of the utmom 
importance in landscape work, as with some subjects 
long exposures are essential, particularly when 
isodiromatio plates and a deep screen are employed. 
The novice may be remindea that if he desires to 
excel in pictorial landscape work he must be 
suitably equipped, and avoid flimsy apparatus. 
Pi:,.t«.4.i H.vt. ^"* * ^^'^ practical suggestions 
netonai niais. ^p^^ ^j^^ election and treatment 
of the subject, based upon the experience gained 
in many years practice, will probably prove helpful 
and instructive to those whose acquaintance with 
photc^n*&phy is more limited. 

Cha'eM «f Thefirstessentialfortheproduction 

Snbi!^ of a successful landscape photo- 

^ graph,ifitistobeof pictorial interest, 

is a good subject. It is ignorance of the essential 
conmtions necessary to at^n this desired end that 
leads so many to failure. It by no means follows 
that because a subject is pretty or attractive to the 
eye, it will thereiore serve as the basis, or raw 
material, for a successful pictorial photograph. 

Before attempting to photograph a particular 
scene which may appear to form suitable material 
for an exposure, an endeavour should be made to 
analyse i^ andaskone's-selfwhyitattractfi. Possibly 
it will be on account of its colouring, and if so, despite 
ihe use of isochromatic plates, the probability 
is that the photographic result will be extremely 
disappointing. £i an illustration of this it may be 
asked what subject in nature is more beautiful Uian 
a eom-fleld in oright sunshine, with its glowing, 
palsating, masses of yellow, in harmonious 
Contrast with the dark green foliage of a 
fine row of elms, the whole enconopied with 
the etherial azure of a brilliant summer's sky. 
Buoh a scene, however, is essentially a painter's 
subject, for its charm is due to colour, and 
its beauty when translated into monochrome 
by phot<^:apby (at best a poor translator) almost 
enorely disappears. If, when tempted to make an 
exposure upon such a subject, we first look at it 
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throagh a piece of blae or smoke-coloured glaas, we 

shall obtain some idea of how it will appear when 
photographed, and by so doing many an otherwise 
weisted plate may be saTed. 

Ortho PUtea "^^ difficulty of correctly translat- 
uruo-riaiea. ^^ colour into monochronie is one 
of the moat serious drawbacks to successful pictorial 
photography. The employment of isochromatio 
plates may be regarded as essential for ahnost every 
kind of landscape work. It is often said that the 
use of a screen is unnecessary, but by following 
such advice we deliberately reject half theadvantage 
of the process. A deep and a light screen should be 
carried, but care should be taken only to use the 
former when the nature of the subject demands it. 
Over-correction may result in as di^leasing and 
untruthful a rraidering as the under-correction 
consequent upon the employment of an ordinary 
plate. 

««*» ku Many photographers fail to realise 

SMftTrv ^^® *^™*^ of scenery that best lends 

oeencry. itself to photographic treatment. 

Some seem to think that in order to command 
success, it is necessary to seek for their picture- 
making material amongst the grandest and most 
sublime scenery in nature. No greater mistake 
could possibly be made. Probably no country has 
been more photographed than Switzerland, but the 
photograph which in any true and convincing way 
conveys to the mind of the observer themajesty and 
dignity of its snow-covered peaks, their vasbiess, and 
awe-inspiringsublimity.haayettobemade. Topor- 
tray such scenes adequately seems to be beyond the 
power of photography. Even the fine mountain 
scenery.despiteitacomparativelylow altitude, of our 
own Islands, has so far had but scant justice done it by 
photography, and one is perforce compelled to admit 
the great hmitations and shortcomings of photo* 
graphy in dealing with material of this class. Let 
the photographer exercise a little discretion. Fortu- 
nately his choice of subjects is still a wide one. Let 
him bear in mind that those of a simple nature 
will usually make the most satisfactory and 
pleanag photographs. He will be well advised U 
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he leaves the portrayal of the majestic and the 
grand to the painter. 

In advising the selection uf simple subjects for 
photographic treatment, one must be careful to 
avoid the introduction of anything which is petty 
or commonplace. Many an otherwise chanuing 
photograph has been ruined artistically by the 
chance inclusion of some commonplace feature such 
as a modem building, or it may be a new piece of 
fencing, a brick wall, or a galvanised iron roof on 
an otherwise picturesque out-building, whose exist- 
ence was ovenooked at the moment of making the 
exposure. 

» I . .. Whatever be the nature of the 

^ •■ subject, the greatest attention 

should always be paid to its lighting, for light and 
shadow are, after all, the cable and anchor of the 
photographer in all that pertains to the artistic. 
But here, again, a w^ord of warning is necessary, 
for many effects of light which to Uie eye appear 
almost entrancing in their beauty, would, when 
reproduced in a photograph, be almost repel- 
lant. As an instance of a type of subject which 
needs special care in treatment to avoid the 
production of a spotty, discordant, and irritating 
effect, reference may be made to fig. 0, which to 
the eye at the moment of making the exposure 
appeared to offer the most promising mateiial for 
the production of a charming photograph. The 
result, however, was extremely aisappointine, and 
anything but artistic. The brilliancy and freshness 
of the young foliage, reflecting the sunlight in a 
thousand ghttering spangles, dazzled the eye and 
prevented one realising that the resultant effect in 
the photograph would be the production of an 
irritating mass of spotty lights and shadows. 
*.. I , But the Bubject was such a good 

fj . « one that it induced us to make a 

*^ •■ second attempt at securing a more 

pleasing rendering. This time, however, a day was 
chosen when different atmospheric conditions pre* 
Tailed ; we waited until near sundown, ^hen the 
shadows were long, and the mists rising from the 
marshy banks of the lake subdued the definition 
of near and distant objects, and imparted a dreamy 
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stmoBpheric effect to tbe scene absent at any other 
time. The result is shown in fig. 10. 

HentioQ has aiready been made of the fine effects 
sometimes obtainable by pointing the lens towards 
the source of light. To adviae such a procedure is, 
in the eyes of a pnre technican, rank heresy ; yet 
the most beautiful effects can be so obtained. The 
precautions ak-eady advised to avoid flare must be 
observed, and all danger from this source can 
generally be avoided, and the pictorial effect en- 
hanced, by arranging the composition so as to get 
some opaque object between the source of light and 
the lens ; by so doing we can bring the nigheat 
light into juxtaposition with the deepest shadow, a 
well-known device of the painter, and one often 
productive of a fine effect. Fig. 11 is an example 
of a woodland scene bo treated. 

In addition to the precautions already advised, 
there is yet another very essential one, viz. : the 
use of a backed plate whenever a subject like that 
just mentioned is attempted, in order to safeguard 
against halation, which is very prone to m^e its 
appearance under such conditions. The writer 
invariably UBes backed plates, whatever work he 
may be engaged upon, and for landscape photo- 
graphy of any kind he regards their employment 
as essential. 

PI . As to plates thoee of extreme sensi- 

riatet. tiveness should be avoided, unless 

indeed the subject happens to be a very strong and 
oontrastfnl one. In deep, dark glen views, taken 
in partial sunlight, or in woodland scenery under 
trees, their employment may offer advantf^es 
intending to reduce contrast, and preserve a better 
gradation. But for general landscape work, a 

Elate of medium rapidity and colour-corrected will 
e found most usefiu. 

It is impossible to lay down any hard etnd fast rules 
for development. The procedure must be varied 
according to the nature of the result desired. If 
the aim is a stronzly contrasted effect of light and 
shade, choice of pmte, exposure, and developer, and 
the mode of using it, must all be adjusted accord- 
ingly; and a totaUy different treatment would be . 
IS " 
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demuidftd if the intention was to secure some 
delicate atmospheric effect. 

■II. » u Speaking generBlly, a negative of 
Tl« nesatiTC. ^ somewhat thin type, full of grada- 
tion, and in which the scale is not too abrupt, will 
be found the most suitable and easy to deal with in 
the printing frame, especially if platiuotype be the 

{roceas by which the final prints are to be made. 
t has been our privilege and oar pleaeui-e to have 
seen the negatives of many of those who stand in 
the forefront aa exponents of pictorial photography, 
and it has been noticed that, almost without excep- 
tion, their negatives possess the qutdities to which 
we have referred. 

n.- .f. Although much else be left unsaid, 

ueiinmoB. ^^ ^jj^j ^^ matter as the focussing 

of the picture must be touched upon, it being so 
powerful a factor in the infusion of pictorial quality 
mto an otherwise ordinary photograph. It is not 
intended to contribute to the wordy warfare that 
has BO long raged on the vexed question of sharp 
vertus fuzzy pictures. We advocate neither extreme, 
and hold tne opinion that if any photograph 
conveys to the mind of the observer the impression 
that it is either sharp, or wanting in definition, the 
particular method of focussing employed is at fault. 
The photograph, as a picture, will be found either 
to lack motive, or its interest has been subordinated 
to the particular method of treatment adopted. If 
a photograph is a pictoriai success, the mind will 
be unconscious of ivhether its details are sharply 
rendered or otherwise. 

We were almost writing that sharp definition is 
incompatible with fine artistic effect, but remember 
that some of the lovliest gems of pictorial landscape 
photography have been characterised by definition 
which nught almost be described as microscopic 
Mo rule can be laid down, no dogma expressed, 
that shall meet all cases. There is no artistic 
merit, per $e, in either sharpness of definition, or 
diffusion of fociis. They are merely modes of 
expression, and it must he left to the artist to 
decide, whether he be photographer or draughts- 
man, which will be the more facile means of 
KEpressing the sentiment he deniros to convey, i 
18 ~'8''-' 
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Lukdte^c Photogra^y. 

Br A. HOKSLCY HINTON. 

1^^^ ROBABLY the majority of i>eople will 
I H|^ assert that landscape photography is easy 
^^^ — that is to say much easier than por- 

^— -— I traiture or figure subjects — a fallacy 
'A*^* arising no doubt from the greater ease 
Q^^mi with which a landscape picture will win 

Sublic approval, because most people ai'e 
>le to say ^hen a landscape represen- 
tation is untrue, whereas they readily recognise 
less glaring errors in the portrayal of the human 
face or figure. The most indifferent representation 
of a landBcape scene will pass muster with the 
average man. He recognises certain forms as 
being intended for trees or mountains. He could 
do as much with a child's drawing, but as to 
whether such forms are really line trees and 
mountains — true in detail and in their relative 
tones — he is either oblivious or incapable of saying, 
hia knowledge of nature out of doors being of a 
superficial and general kind. But if in the por- 
trayal of a human figure the limbs are made too 
long or too short he detects the error at once. 
Yet it is not too much to say that he constantly 
accepts landscajw pictures in which are inaccur- 
racies as ^reat as though the human figure were 
depicted with six limbs mstead of four, or a black 
face instead of a pale one. 

FkUIHck VPitneas how, until comparatively 

aintlM. recent times, many people accepted 

unquestioning photographs of landscape with 
the sky left out, that is with the sky represented 
by a vacancy of white paper, and yet remain con- 
tent with glorious green foliage reproduced with 
inky blackness or distances robbed of all their 
mystery of grey atmosphere. Of course, if these 
things are of no importance, then landscape 
pictures of such an order are easy enough, but 
gradually popular taste is being cultivate to a 
truer perception of nature, and taste has very 
properly become more fastidious. The student 
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who is in earnest and does not quench his desire 
for the best by saying of just anything his camera 
gives him, "Thats good enough!", will soon find 
that landscape photography involves a great many 
difficult proolema which become harder to solve 
as his closer and more frequent observation makes 
him more perfectly acquainted with nature. 

But before going further let it be clearly under- 
stood that even the most irreproewhable accuracy 
to nature does not in landscape or any other claw 
of subject cover the whole pui-pose to which many 
are desiroua of applying photography. Probably 
the majority of lanaecape photographers have as 
their object, though more or less vaguely deOned, 
the production of something akin to the artists' 
painting. 

-, . ^The photographer not having had 

N SI* **^® sidvantage of early a^istic 

nature. training almost invariably shares 

with the generality of people that deeply-rooted 
fallacy that the purpose of all pictorial art is to 
copy nature, ana so in striving to secure absolute 
fldehty to the original, he unconsciously misses 
the road which might lead to pictorial or artistic 
success, and f oUows a by-path. 

Now, whilst such a knowledge of nature as will 
enable one to discriminate between truth and 
untruth, and a skill which gives the power of 
reproducing truthfully where one so desires are 
essential to artistic success, yet something more 
is needed. 

1, v**w» " ^ surmise that this book aims 

' ' chiefly at giving its readers help 

and instruction in landscape picture making as 
distinguished from the production of simple 
recognisable records of landscape views. Indeed, 
the latter one would hardly expect to find classed 
as landscape photography, inasmuch as mere 
landscape views, unless illustrating local flora or 
the conformation of the land, such as an explorer 
would produce during his travels, will barely 
possess sufBcient interest to justify existence. 

The idea of a landscape picture or photograph 
is rather the representation of some scene possees- 
ing no particular historical or geographical interrat. 
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On the contrary, it appeals to the beholder aa 
beautiful and inBpires a desire to perpetuate it in 
pictorial form, so that not only ne uimaelf but 
others may at another time derive therefrom the 
■ame pleasure or enjoyment which the original 
awakened. Hence the science (if one may use the 
term) of pictorial landscape photography is the 
knowledge of those principles whereby represen- 
tation ot such a kind may be made. 
SI.*.... - v:— Within the limite of such an 
neture v. view, article as the present it is, of 
course, impossible to treat so wide a subject as this 
exhaustively, or even to expound at all fully the 
priucn)les involved, and so tor convenience let us 
consider the landscape view and the landscape 
picture, both being produced by photography under 
the respective si^aifications, Aeo! and Ideal. 

NoTv it will be found, and no doubt has often 
come within the experience of the reader, that the 
photograph of a landscape ^v^hich seemed beautiful 
made in strict accordance with photographic 
instructions, technically good and even if faultlessly 
accurate as to form, perspective, tone, etc., proves 
disappointing when finished. It is Real, that is, it is 
true to the reality, and ^et somehow it fails to give 
the impression of the original. I have here used, 
almost unwittingly, a temi of which more must be 
said anon (for itisat the root of theproblem) namely, 
the " impression." Put rather roughly a picture, 
as distinguished from a topographical view, is the 
representation of a personal impression rather 
than of actual facts or realities, and hence a 

Sicture is Nature Idealized, and it is because the 
evelopment of photography, its processes, and all 
the appliances and materials employed therein, has 
been in the direction of producing facsimilies of the 
real that those practismg it without independent 
motive have made photography appear incapable 
of artistic expression. They have not known that 
the picture should express the ideal and have not 
therefore attempted to express it. 
M. . . I It would even seem that those 

if • ^'? '• whose mission it has been to per- 
ncionai. f^^^ tl,^ means have been guid«d 

1:^ a totally different motive from those who Meet to 
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use them artistically. To these latter it waa essen- 
tial that they Bhould have the power of faithfully 
copying the reality, even though that be not their 
chief aim. Indeed, there is the necessity of keeping 
well in mind the fact that in employing photo- 
graphy for artistic purposes it is not essential to 
put into practice all those powers with which in 
striving for realism the makers of the process 
have endowed it. In other words, when attempting 
to idealize only just so much of the tvalistic should 
be used as may seem desirable. 

It will probably at once occur to anyone thftt to 
attempt to idealize with a method or process 
whose chief merit is its unerring reality were vain. 
But whilst occasional results prove that it is not 
impossible, obviously this is just one of those 
difficulties which — not apparent at first — have to be 
grappled with by the landscape photographer. 
First he must learn to achieve fidelity to nature. 
He must become intimate with physical facts and 
know how to reproduce them, and then with this 
knowledge as a foundation he must discover how 
best to use it to express his ideas or impressions. 
I say "discover," implying thereby that there is no 
fixed course or precise canon. Because just as a 
given scene will impress each individual differently, 
so probably the method of expressing that personal 
impression will differ. Perlu^ps the best that one 
who would try to teach another can do is to firmly 
convince him of the necessity of producing or 
suggesting an ideal aspect of any scene, and making 
him understand in what manner it departs from 
the reality on which it is founded. 
T t. 3^ iiu Begarding technical consideration, 
leehBleaUtiet. ^1,^ ^.j^^j^g ^f j^^^ j ^^^^^^ matters 

less than some seem to suppose, because the 
field of view included on the negative plate need 
not, necessarily, he the field of view retained in 
the picture. 

qu • But since we cannot, as with the 

I Ike i<ciM. freedom of unrestrained natural 

vision and untrammelled pencil, include in imme- 
diate response to the mind more or less of the 
view, it will be best to carry two or more lenses of 
different focal length, and use in each case the onei 
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which seems beat calculated to depict the scene as 
it impreases us. 

Tk« PUt« The use of a backed orthochromatic 

■ BC riaie. plate and two or more coloured 

screens of various intensities I should regard as 
absolutely essential. The whole interest and 
pleasing grouping of light and dark are often due 
to contrasts of colour, and the relstiTe value of 
such colours can only be translated into black and 
white by orthochromatio means (Figs. 14 and 16). 
Indeed, it will sometimes be necessary to over- 
correct photography's false rendering of colour 
values in order to produce the visual impression 
monochromatically. I should ar^e in favour of a 
very rapid plate, provided excessive speed is not at- 
tained at the sacrifice of other qualities. To use a 
slow plate seems like foregoing apossible advantage 
which modem advancement Has placed at our dis- 
posal, but which we need not exploit unless we wish. 

— . j^ Similarly with regard to "backing." 

** We may not need ita aid, but as 

backing is no disadvantage and may even unex- 
pectedly assist in securing true relative tones, 
there seem^ no reason for not getting any good 
out of it we can. 

n I « In development aim at producing 

Ucrelopmcfit. ^ negative as thin as possible com- 
patible with the proper printing of contrast*. 
There should be no portion of the negative which 
will print alwolute block, because every point in a 
landscape, however dark it may seem, does reflect 
somie light. Similarly there should be no quite 
opaque portion printing detailless white, because 
the purest white surfaces in nature possess some 
gradation and detail. 

PriHilft* ■^^ regards printing processes, this 

l?|^^* is a matter for pei-sonal decision, 

rrocriBCt. ^^ ^^1^ detemuning factor being 

whether or not the process used gives the most 
satisfactory interpretation from the point of view 
of the individual picture maker. Permanence has 
really nothing to do with artistic quality. It ig 
UMrwy a convenient attribute. 
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B] « • 1 ■• So much for technical oonsidem- 
rictomiAuM. y^^g^ y^^ consideration of the 
process as far eta it may be used to produce an 
accurate or real representation ; the pictorial or 
artiatic considerations are not so easily set forth. 

To begin with we have Composition. Not be- 
cause everv beautiful landscape is well composed 
in nature, but because instantly any object attracts 
our notice and gives us pleasure, our mind arranges 
the other objects around it in inu^uatiou, making 
them subordinate and contributory to that which 
appeals to us most. The undesirable and destruc- 
tive object we overlook, we do not notice it, 'and 
may almost deceive ourselves into believing it is 
not there. Thus through our imagination we 
actually see a more perfect landscape than exists, 
and if we depict it then and there in a drv matter 
of fact or realistic manner the result will prove a 
disillusionment. First then, we must break off 
from our ecstatic imaginings Sksxd consider if it be 
possible to choose a view point from which the 
various objects do actually compose so as to 
approximate to our mental composition. Similarly 
in choosing the particular lighting, shape, dimen- 
sions, and even the exposure, all must be deter- 
mined by how far it seems likely we shall be able 
to approach our ideal impression. The direction 
of the light may throw into strong relief the chief 
object, or may suppress what is not desired. The 
form of the picture may emphasise the feeling of 
loftiness or of broad expanse. Exposure may tend 
towards softening or mtensifying contrasts. All 
tfaii does not sound easy, and I commenced by 
enunciating the fact that it is not, but it may not 
be impracticable. If it were easy perhaps it would 
not be worth doing, but being worth doing it is 
worth doing tpcM, and the strenuous effort de- 
manded the ever receding sununit and new heights 
which each upward step discovers is the good in it. 
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Cloud and Sky in 
Landacftpe niotofrapby. 

Br EUSTACE CALLAND. 

^ I O tboae who have the faculty of trans- 
lating colour into black and white, the 
sky is rendered more or less Krey (in 
its monochrome equivalent) and never 
as white as the paper on which the 

Sicture is printed. The colour and 
ependent colour value of the blue 
varies with the direction of the lights 
the atmosphere, and the sun's altitude. Facing the 
sun, the blue is almost effaced ; opposite, it is 
strongest and dvkest. It is nearly always lighter 
at the horizon, hut in large towns the effect of dust 
and vapour may reverse this appearance when 
the sky is seen over the houses. In spring, when 
there is an east wind in this countiy, tne blue has 
a dryness and opacity that is absent at other 
periods. In the East there is a depth of blueuess 
that is almost black. All these varying conditions 
of colour, luminosity, and gradation have to be 
represented in blaek and white by various shades 
of grey. 

Bla« Sfcv wItK ^® ***^ "* somewhat easier where 
CloM^ clouds are present. Even in Nature 

wisps of cuTUB and the so-called 
" mackerel sky '^greatly increase the idea of depth 
and distance, litese forma of clouds are really 
simpler to deal with than the bolder cumulus with 
their strong shadows and perspective. 

«..j.^.. «# . ^^en we get a grey sky the prob- 

Gmv Sk^ ^®'" '^ ®*"^*^ ^™- ^^ *^ °°* *-^^ 

rey amy. even gradation of the blue sky. 

The clouds which float across it are usually dark, 
and are not white in the high-lights and darker in 
the shadows than the ground, as is the case with 
cumulus in a blue sky, and they can be photo- 
graphed without BO much I'eferenoe to the problem 
of colour. The landscape also is low-toned and 
can be harmonized with less difficulty, most of it 
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CLOUD AND SKY IN LANDtOAVX PHOTOaftUKV. 

being probably lower toned than the sky. There 
are often inatances, however, where the aun shines 
out brightly after a passing storm, when the 
landscape, or parts of it, ore brilliantly illuminated 
f^iainst a black cloud, and are many tones lighter. 
A good example of this in painting ia seen in 
Francis Ifillets April storm effect witii rainbow 
in the Louvre, which has been most effectively 
reproduced in a photograi)h. The photograph 
■hows the illuminated portion of the land and 
woods lighter than the dark sky, as it should be. 

The grey sky associated with snow scenes gene- 
rally appears particularly truthful in photography. 
-- *, I It is quite a difScult matter to 
Valoeof^ represent the ethereal blue of the 
Bhu Skv ^^ '^y " monochrome process on 
a«y. paper, such as photography, ivhich 
goes 80 much beyond mere suggestion. Apu^ 
&om the technical dif&culties of preserviiu^ the 
colour values and tones of the landscape objects 
t^t meet it, is the task of rendering in some 
degree the almost unattainable depth and palpita- 
tion, as it were, of which we are conscious when 
lootung at it, but which a grey deposit on paper 
does not at all suggest. We know^ that a blue sky 
as seen opposite the sun, rendered with fairly 
accurate colour relation to the landscape and slight 
gradation from horizon to zenith, is disappointing 
m an ordinary platinotype print and fails to convey 
the impreseiou of the orig^inal. This is still more 
marked in the skies of Southern Europe and the 
East. Have we yet seen Italy, Ggypt or India 
pourtrayed with the true viJue of the blue sky in 
photography ? In those countries opposite the sun 
it ma^ oe said with truth to be darker than 
anything terrestrial save the shadows. Yet if an 
attempt be made to sun down the sky to the 
proper value the result will he nnnaturcJ, and the 
landscape appear as if under snow. 
p^^j. The printing process chosen has 
n^ • much influence. One cannot help 
rroeeu. feeUng that the evenly diffused 
gradation of photography is at fault. The lumi- 
nooflnesB of the aky is much better shown in i 
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tmta and etdiings than in photograpliB, where not 
only are the gradations arbitrarT- but the surface 
is broken up. If the photonapb deposit be broken 
up in some way — partly to oe achieved by the use 
of rough paper, by printing through some material 
(in the case of a plain sky) or by the use of a process 
such as gum-biclu*otuate, where a broken up surface 
can be left by means of a brush — the sky can be 
kept more approaching its proper value without 
appearing too opaque. 

Importance of '^^ ,?*P*t °' printing of a sky, 
CoriPMt which we have detemunea upon as 

^orreei correct, cannot be varied without 

rnntiBf ueptb. completely changing the character 
of the picture. Quite a small difference will suffice 
to spoil the original intention. It is better to err 
on the side of mins' too light than too dark. Clouds 
too heavily printed will seem too near as well as 
too solid, and lose their vaporous character. 

Relative ValocB ^"^o"^ photography is made up 
a Compromise. ?f <=o«»Pfo«»>«* Our composition 
B wuiH(»uuu«.. ^ ueually a compromise. Clouds 
and landscape we can seldom get just as we 
WEUit. Our colour correction, through limitations 
of apparatus ; our effects through the comparative 
fixity of gradations, are seldom quite sati^actory. 
We may nave the relation of clouds to blue sky 
in fairly correct value, and find that when added 
to the landscape the effect is dark, airless and 
sunless. We have the general effect to study ; the 
dazzling effect of sanlight ; the low subdued tones 
of evening or of a grey day ; the brightness of a 
spring morning, the landscape high in tone, the 
greens brilliant, the sky a deep blue, relieved with 
strong white clouds. When desirable, ive must 
sacrifice the strength of clouds to the general im- 

Sresaion, for true relative values may sometimes 
isturb the sentiment of the whole. 
The scale of tones that an artist arranges differs 
from the photometric one, which is not steep enough 
in gradation locally to enable us to obtain effects 
easily enough secured in painting. For instance, 
a mass of trees or buildings brightly illuminated 
against a dark sky, as referrad to elsewhere. These, 
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if printed lighter than the sky, as the^ should 
appear, will seem flat and as if covered with snow 
through the want of emphasis in their shadows. 
The gum-bichromate and the later carbon processes 
are beyond any others in the possibility of success- 
fully treating these tones, but it ib to oe regretted 
that the gum process in the hands of most of us 
gives such a small range of tones. 

The Satinenl I" ^.landfPe , pl"<;'^«™piy tjf 
ttftK« Slrv sentunent or idea intended to be 

"• conveyed can usually be aided by 
the appropriateness of the sky. We all know that 
long parallel lines of cloud at sunset suggest 
repose ; that flecks and wisps of white in a blue 
sky give depth and atmosphere—the cirrus may do 
this and suggest calm also ; and how storm clouds 
may compete the idea of Nature in an angry 
mood. The general design of the composition, 
whether formal or otherwise, will influence the 
selection of the most suitable cloud pattern (Figs. 
IS and 20). 

The Sfc ^^ ^^y niay be, and often is, the 

551. . chief sentiment of the picture; 
may domm&te. f^.^^ j^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^y ^^le different 
moods of Nature, and give titles to our pictures, 
such as "Showery Weather," "A Coining Storm," 
"The White Heat," "A September Morning," the 
title of the illustration, a water colour by J. H, Y, 
Fisher, which is an example of a painter's selection 
of sky on an upland pasture, and which is certainly 
the principal feature of the drawing. Also in sea- 
scapes we may get our picture from the shadows 
of clouds on the "wrinkled sea," as seen patched 
like a quilt, from the clifiF top, which afford the chief 
reason for taking the picture (Figs. 16, 17 and 18). 

Tfc« Vftinc of ^*'*'0"*' ™ *"7 ^*y wishing to 
NntM m* J« reduce pictorial photcMpraphic work 
. "^.-j^*!* to meonauical precision in exeon- 
.. u « tion, it may be ai^ed that note- 

uc neganve. toting ^t the time the picture is 
seen and vividly impressed on the memory is of 
the utmost value and an important factor in 
pictorial education, and if accompanied by a rough 
■ketch so much the better. The photograph comet 

m 
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quite different to the impression it is true, but the 
impreBsion should be adnered to persistently, and 
worked to. Many of the most charming effects 
that we try to secure are very transient, and when 
we have exposed our plate there is a disinclination - 
to study and observe the conditions that originate 
the pleasure, and they pass quickly from the 
memory ; hence the use of notes, such aa the 
hishest light, the value of certain dominant 
colours, the relation of the sky to the land, cloud 
shadows and reflections, and whether we can 
print in a separate sky without disturbing the 
effect we seek for. Frequently, with the aid of 
these notes, we may get something of the effect 
that pleased us in the original that we should 
otherwise fail to obtain from the negative through 
having foivotten or failed to note the factors that 
influenced it. 

. ji. . The sky on a day of briskly moving 

A Chuitng ,,1q„^ jg ^ valuable factor in 
"* landscape composition. When the 

clouds chase one another across the sky the land- 
scape may be compared to the studio on a grand 
scale, the clouds are the blinds and reflectors. By 
patient weuting we shall get all possible effects of 
lighting. We cannot, unfortunately, ensure that 
moving objects, the sheep and shepherd or plough- 
ing team, uiall receive that note of emphasis that 
a shaft of sunlight falling athwart them may give, 
but we may be fairly certain that any given 
portion of the scene will be lighted by rays 
through the clouds while the rest is in shadow. 
We cftu get most effects of light and shade, an 
ordered cniaroscuro, by patience and observation. 
«... , It does not require much observa- 

—L «' » •*«. tioii to ■©* that to photograph 
ClLJ^ n«^ clouds near the zenith, and then 
Iik_ H • "Be them nearer the horizon, is a 

the norizon. ^^^^ ^^^j. rj^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

be, a temptatJott to take clouds high up in the sky 
because they usually have greater contrasts, and 
there are no terrestrial objects in the way, but 
when used in a landscape contained within a 
moderate angle of vision, they are wrong both in 
lighting and perspective. The lighting especially ^i , 
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is apt to be flagrantly in error when the clouds are 
anywhere near the sun, or when ^e son is high 
above the horizon. There is perspective to be noted 
in {klmoet all clouds, and it is particularly important 
over an expanse of open landscape. As the clouds 
recede from view they become smaller and smaller, 
and apparently more closely packed together. 
Series of clouds seem to close up in the direction of 
the wind. When the distance is bidden by near 
objects, more latitude is permissible, and the angle 
of view for the clouds may be shifted a few degrees 
in any direction. A view of the downs, for example, 
from the valley may appropriately have masses of 
cumulus rising from behind, and this is indeed a 
favourite theme with painters. Oreater license also 
is allowable where the clouds face the sun when 
the latter is not very high above the horizon. In 
dealing with seascapes there is rarely need for 
separate printing, the sea and sky being so inter- 
dependent and the exposure identical. It goes 
without saying that clouds and landscape should be 
taken with a lens of approximately the same focal 
length. If the sun or moon be included there is no 
doubt they look absurdly small even with a lens of 
long focus, and the painter has perfect justification 
for making them much lai^er than they really are 
in relation to terrestrial objects, as their apparent 
size is mostly an effect of irradiation. 
II . Some experienced pictorial photo- 

Livl^A* of* graphers are apt to mvite criticism 
^?~j~* ^ , when they print separate clouds 
l™^^~ '"*^ * landscape, if the clouds were 

Landscape. taken on another occasion to the 

landscape, and the beginner should confine hims^ 
at first to landscape with a rather near horizon, so 
as to avoid the difBculties of shadows and com- 
plicated lightii^. We have already seen how useful 
the clouds may oe in assisting the landscape com- 
position by the massing of shadows and lights. For 
the sake of both it is almost imperative in such 
cases to obtain the sky n^ative at the same time. 
Gtenerallv it is impossible toget clouds and landscape 
on one plate without sacrificing essential qualities 
in one or the other, but whenever possible the aky 
should be taken at the same time. The student at 
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all events should note roughly when either negative 
is taken the position and height of the sun above 
the horizon, and the atmospheric conditions at the 
time. He need not become a meteorologist to do 
this, nor do injuiT to his arcistic sense. 
Q^ ,. , . Tlie text books used to tell us 

aiUklisht, jj^j^ ^ colour screen destroyed the 

LumiBow Maze, ggf^^ of atmosphere and the 
colour acreeai. ju^gj^j^ of distance. Now it is 
generally found that a blue distance is unprintable 
in the negative, and the screen used judiciously 
will give the distance as seen by the eye without 
emphasizing detail. The warm colours being given 
nsore according to the visual impression will 
convey the idea of daylight, not as formerly, as if 
the landscape were viewed through blue glass. 

The effect of haze and atmosphere is dependent 
to some exent on definition and judicious printing. 
The clouds must not, of course, in a brilliantly 
sunny landscape, be printed heavily (see a previous 
paragraph). The more delicateforms of cloud are im- 

fossible without theaidof colourcorrective methods, 
n fact, we may say that all clouds need them. 
Orthochromatic plates and screens adapted to 
them are now so universal, being issued by all the 
leading plate-makers, that there can be no difBculty 
in their use, and I would advocate their employ- 
ment exclusively in all landscape photography. 
■i_j- t J The picixjrial photographer cannot 
Stedy of (ood f^y (^ ig^^ j„y^,h g.(,ni the study 
raintinga and ^^ ^^ landscape paintings of all 
Monochrome periods, not only the modem "pWn 
r ^k** "* airistea," but also the old masters. 

oi mem. ^^ latter, when they introduce 

skies into their pictures, always aim at beauty of 
composition, and if they sometimes sacrifice truth 
to convention, the beauty of the convention is a 
training in itself. Some of the modem painters, 
though they may give the real out-door effect of 
Nature, seem to regard composition as of qiute 
secondary importance ; but the photographer has 
always to recollect that he has only his poor scale 
of browns or blacks to take the place of Nature's 
colour, and satbfying composition is an essential 
to him. 
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Some of the lOth and present century painters 
of landecape were and are keenly omerrant of 
delicate differences of tone and colour, even if they 
la<^ other qualities such as grand composition and 
fine drawing. It is this cloee observation of 
Nature, tlie persistent effort to pourtray her in 
every possible phase, that ia the distinctive note of 
modem painting. Those familiar with the annual 
ezhibitione of the New English Art Club know how 
rich in eu^^estioiiB to the photographer they may 
be, and how many enthusiastic observers of subtle 
and 1 ^re effects of Nature there are, or perhaps we 
should say were, amongst its numbers. The lesson 
to photographers was more particularly instructive 
when a portfolio of platinotype prints of the 
principal pictures was available in tne Gallery for 
comparison with the originals ; these prints were 
usually very true monochrome transcripts of the 
original colour, and the sky relation to the landscape 
as seen in these copies was always interesting, 
a » : « An acquaintancewith the landscape 
#J^ Jk ~ painters up to the period of Con- 
trom wnom «• ^^^j^jg ^^^^ j^ ^^^^^ ^_^^^^^ although 
may fct ninU. ^hey observed the shapes of clouds 
and their perspective, they were indifferent bo tiieir 
truth of aspect, the main point being that they 
should serve the interests of the composition in 
li^t^ shade and line. 

It is naturally among the Dutch painters that we 
find the sky made a feature, and there are many 
instructive examples of their work in our National 
Gallery. With Buysdael how charming the forms 
of the clouds are, though doubtfully true to nature, 
and how beautifully they complete the composition; 
and in the famous Avenue of Hobbema how beauti- 
fully appropriate is the cloud composition to the 
forxoal unes of the landscape. 

In Buysda«rs "View over a flat wooded coimtry " 
we have a fine example of the sun illuminating part 
of a distant landscape, with clouds good in com- 
position but not often seen in this country, and near 
this picture is Cappelle's " River Scene," that we 
nuiy take eis a lesson in the simplification of clouds, 
althou^ impossible of attainment in the painter's 
way. Then attention should be drawn to that 

m 
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digoifled and simple work of Otd Crome, "MoUB^old 
Heath." This is an illustration of cumulus rising 
over upland, again more simple probably than we 
should actually find in nature, but possible in photo- 
graphy. Ck>nBtable*8 skies are very true to nature; 
tiiere are numerous cloud sketches of his with 
hardly any land visible. In the Xatioual Gallery 
his " Cenotaph " shows the sparkle of blue and 
white seen through trees, contrasts that always 
appear more brilliant in this way than when 
observed in the open sky. 

The curiously ^uitaatic forms of clouds seen under 
certain conditions of thundery weather, sometimes 
towering up into the sky like pillars and contorted 
into strange shapes, were much favoured by some 
of the Dutchpainters, and they have an immenselv 
decorative effect in landscape, and are worth much 
time and patience to secure. 

Modem painters have sought to probe every 
mystery of Nature, every effect oi light and 
atmosphere. Those who have seen Claude Monet's 
wonderful series of paintings of the same subjects 
under all conditions of light, from sunrise to sunset, 
will appreciate the work of one of the most earnest 
students of nature. 

Many of the moderns may be accused of haviiijg 
used, or been influenced by photography in their 
sky painting; so faithfuUy rendered is the sky that 
often we cannot help feeling there is some loss of 
breadth and decorative feeling. 

Photographers will find modem sky painting at 
its best m the works of the brothers Maris, also in 
Anton Mauve and MeBda^r, who have worthily 
carried on the traditions of the Dutch school. In 
France, Corot, of course, and his more robust and 
perhaps less poetic successor, Harpigny ; also Casdn, 
and many more ; whilst in this country there are 
Clausen, Stott, Mark Fisher, Peppercorn and Steer, 
whose pictures are a veritable flood of light some- 
.times. Sky and light effects are always interesting 
features of these painters. 

« I HI «. Crbncourt says : " To learn to see 

UCBcni niiiM poquipes the largest of apprentice- 
for If o«»« ships." The novice in photography 

rhotograpbert. mugt loam to see what he has sewi 
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all his life and practise on a few examples of the 
various aspecto of skies with the unlimited means 
in the way of chromatic plates and screens now 
before him ; if he does this with the aid of notes of 
the conditions existing at the time and tries to 
print to them, he will learn more in a few weeks 
than in months of casual and careless photography. 
One of the first things that s painter learns is to 
leave but what is unessential and harmful to the 
seneral effect, and the photographer when he looks 
through his ground glass at most skies will feel 
that they are too crowded for his purpose. The 
opportunity for selecting a group of clouds in the 
right position, more or less isolated, broad in effect 
and with beauty of shape, comes more rarely than 
Uie casual observer would think. 
n^ tu, ^^ many compositions the isolated 

JUb^ of* *''*^ °^ *^*'"^ sometimes seen float 

Mpeet oi -, (^(ax)ss a blue sky are extremely 

rhotofraphy. decorative and pleaaing, and the 
decorative^ aspect of phot«>graphy is a very impor- 
tant one in landscape. The pattern, that is of 
form, and black and w^hite may be the strongest 
stimulant of aesthetic pleasure — trees, clouds, fore- 
grounds whose shapes are quaint, unusual, almost 
geomebical, but stopping short of it. 

The Vienna photographers following the painter 
secessionists have done more in this direction than 
we have, and it is quite a surprise to come across 
reproductions of gum-bichromate prints in " Kunst 
und Kunsthandwerke," or some other art publica- 
tion, in which the clouds particularly have all the 
decorative simplicity of a painter's work. 
Ti.- «...«.«:- It is a vital point that the photo- 
ofcSSf^ graph of landscape and sky should 
^O'OW' suggest colour ; the reproduction of 

the drawing accompanpng these notes does this in 
the platinum print ; it is only to be followed out in 
Nature by representing colour masses by the exact 
tone value that the eye appreciates them. 
•p . . I As to the many methods of oom- 

PoSta binin^ a sky with a landscape 

romn. negative, or printing out a sky 

already in the lattn:, it is imnecessary to say muui 



here, mnoe they have been to frequently described. 
There ^re aome,. indeed many coses, where it would 
be advisable to make a transparency which contains 
the two in right proportion, from which a new 
negative mav oe made, especially if several prints are 
wanted or tne picture is of large size. Retouching 
or paintixig on the transparency seems the only 
course where a dark ek^ appears through the 
intricate tracery of the horizon line. For example, 
the branches of trees. Often the sky will need 
working on with a stump or matt varnish or 
tracing paper, etc. 
In platinum printing it is a help to work with the 

eper pinned on an easel, so that the negjitive can 
entirely lifted oS and replaced; this enables 
depth to be judged more easily. 

When using a colour screen, a full exposure 
should be given especially with strongly Ughted 
clouds, or tne result will be harsh and dehcacy lost. 
Sunset effects are often too hard and black from 
the same cause, and very often from the absence 
of the screen and the unresponBiveness of the 
plate to colour differences that are so distinctive 
to the eye. (See Figs. 10, 17, 18, 19. 20.) 

Hints oa the tclectioik and arranfcmeat 
of Luftdtcnpc Ketttret. 

Br THE EDITOK. 

lW\ OSSIBLY some of the readers of this book 
j B|^ may expect to find among its pagei some 
' B golden rules whereby " pictures may be 

\^^ ^ msde. Uuf ortimately, or perhaps f ortun- 
•A)^*' ately, such rules do not exist, or at any 
[Jj^^S rate have not been found. Nevertheless 
an extensive examination of painting and 
other forms of graphic art indicate certain 
very broad and general underlyin^^ principles of 
selection and arrangement. These are frequently 
alluded to as rules of composition. But in this con- 
nection the word " rule means much the same 
thing as it does in the grammar of a language. It 
is a convenient abbreviation to express " the gen- 
er^ but not universEtJ custom of acknowle^^ 
aaUiorities." 
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SELECTKm V AMRANOEMEMT OF LANDSCAPE PICTVUS. 

The Bubject of pictorial composition ia a wide and 
deeply intereBting one — indeed much too large to 
be dealt with as a Bub-section of such a booklet as 
the present. We must therefore reserve it for an 
entire number. But meanwhile we have brought 
together a dozen exam.ple8 of landscape subjects, 
which will go some little way towards indicating 
the general nature of the subject. We are using 
these to show what should be avoided rather than 
what should be done. Indeed all teaching on the 
subject of composition is of a negative rather than 
positive nature. Each of these iJluBtrationB should 
convey at least one practical hint, and serve as a 
reminder for ub all, lest in a careless moment we 
find ourselves tripping in a similar manner. 

During the last ton years the present writer has 
passed in review many thousands of similar photo- 
graphs, showing one or other of the mistakes here 
alluded to. Hence one may say that these ore 
among the mistakes likely to be made. Of course 
the reader will understand that the list is by no 
means complete. It is doubtful indeed if any 
" complete "list could ever be compiled. Nor would 
Buch a formidable list do more than dishearten the 
bravest worker. 

Moreover it may easily hap[>en that a good 

Eicture may at times exemplify some of the mistakes 
slow mentioned. But this only shows that ail 
BUch ruloB or principles are of a very broad and 
elastic character. 

Overcrowding. — That is to say, including in one's 
picture too much subject matter, too many objectB 
of interest. The more objects there are the less 
space they must occupy in our picture. Hence our 
interests are cut upand scattered all over the picture. 
The well-known Baying " when in doubt leave it 
out " should be loid to heart by every photographer. , 
The more objects we have to "compose" or arrange, 
the greater is our difficulty in grouping or arrang- 
ing them agreeably. The beginner often is at a loss 
to know how his friend A. B. can make a prize 
medal picture out of just one or two trees and a few 
leaves, while he fails to do anything with a whole 
plantation. Let the worker auc himself : Is all this 
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subject matter essential ? Can I not omit tliis and 

that ? Why do I wish to retain that or this ? 

In Fig. 21A we have an ordinary case of over- 
crowding. Technically, the print is creditable; 
pictoriafly, it is faulty in several respects. There 
are far too nia^ objects included, viz., boats, people, 
houBes, etc llie objects being many in numoer 
and on a small scale, irritate rather than attract. 
The eye goes from point to point, and is wearied 
rather than pleased. Overcrowding often means 
patchiness or spottiness of light and shade. In this 
instance the many small figures are little more than 
dots of black and white. Pictures of what might 
be called the " General View " class are seldom 

Suite pleasing hjr reason of overcrowding of subject, 
•ne's interest is scattered and no definite im- 
pression obtained. Walking along the street one 
passes a shop window ^here are displayed a score 
or more different things, but we notice none of 
them in paiticular, because they are so many in 
number, and in a few moments the entire im- 
pression has faded. 

Ematineis. — This is the opposite extreme to over- 
crowding. When there are not enough objects of 
interest or enough pictorial matter included, one 
feels the suggestion of incompleteness, i.e., that the 
artist intended but omitted to add something more. 
Of the two extremes perhaps it is better to have 
too little than too much matter, yet both extremes 
are to be avoided. In Fig. 21B we have an excellent 
bit of technical work, tnou^h the picture fails to 
make much lasting impression. First, the chief 
object is too near the centre of the picture space. 
This arraneement is too symmetrical, too formaL 
Secondly, the emphatically modem looking steamer 
is not an object of beauty. It does not suggest the 
poetic but rather the prosaic side of human in- 
terests. The picture as a whole is not satisfactory. 
It is weak or empty. In addition the light and 
shade arrangement is monotonous, i.e., roughly 
put, the picture consists of a dark patch centrally 
placed with a background of light grey. Again, 
the microscopically sharp definition of the original 
print, does not aid in the suggestion of distance and 
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atmosphere. But chiefly this picture sboold convey 
the lesson that a moderste amount of pictorial 
matter is generally required to make a picture of 
lasting interest. This particular print might be 
more aptly called a " sketch " or " note " taken 
for the purpose of after-study, or as an aid to 
memory, rather than a complete picture. Of 
course apecial caaes may occur when it is possible 
to convey a certain desired impression, only by a 
more or less empty picture, and the exception may 
thus " prove the rule." But in general a picture 
which strikes one at first as empty, seldom im- 
proves on acquaintance. 

Proportion. — A great philosopher has said that 
the art of life is chiefly a matter of seeing and 
using things in due proportion. It is certainly true 
that the art of picture making is lai^ely a matter 
of proportioning things — 1.«., sizes, light and shades, 
forms, definition, etc. 

In Fig. 21C we have a disproportion in more ways 
than one. The reader will not need to be told that 
in consequence of the somewhat short focal length 
of the lens used a rather wide pictorial angle has 
been included. Hence the road quite near to us 
seems far wider than it does a few yards away, and 
that (by comparison) it dwindles down to a narrow 
footpath a little further away. 

Here we have a case of faulty proportion of 
sizes. Had the worker employed a lens about one 
and a half times the focal length of that used and 
included no part of the road nearer to us than the 
gate on the right we should have been far more 
favourably impressed. We can roughly judge of 
the relative effects by covering up the lower third 
and right-hand third of the present picture. Then 
^ain we have an unpleasing proportion of dark to 
light for an open landsc^>e subject. Of course no 
rules can be laid down. But there is an indescrib- 
able fitness of proportion as to the amount of light 
and shade which will best suggest the open country 
such as is here shown. The neight of the aky line 
is another matter where the sense of proportion 
will often help to give us a sound decision. It is 
largely a question « relative pictorial interest. In 
this case this road of exaggerated width oocnpiea ft 
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measure of the picture space which is out of pro- 
portion to ite pictorial interest. 

Breadth. — Distribution of light and shf^e is one 
of the essential (qualities of a work of art. That is 
to say, if the picture is lacking in "breadth" it 
cannot be quite satisfactoiy, no matter what other 
qualities it may possess, if we make half a dozen 
holes ^th a cedar pencil in a bit of brown paper 
and hold this up to the sky we shall notice two 
things. First, a sense of imtatiou. Secondly, dis- 
tracuon of attention, i.e., as soon as we try to fix 
attention on one hole we find ourselvea tempted to 
look at some other holes. Our brown paper with 
the boles in it is a case of patchiness or spottiness 
of arrangement. The opposite state of affairs, or 
KTOuping of light and shade, might be represented 
hy one large nole in place of many small ones. 
Tnese cases are, of course, extremes, but help to 
show the tendency of Breadth and Patchiness. 

In Fig. 21D we have an ordinary case of patchy 
arrangement of light and shade. It will be seen 
that it is unrestful and irritating in general effect. 
As soon as we attempt to concentrate attention 
on any one part attention is drawn to some other 
part. Each leaf floating on the water's surface 
seems to contend with every other leaf for our 
attention. Similarly the light and dark patches of 
foliage. Patchiness generally is suggestive of lack 
of care, or absence of observation and knowledge 
on the part of the worker. One must bear in mind 
the difference between the scene in nature and its 
phot<^7sphic translation. For it may easily happen 
that in nature the colours blend, while in the photo> 

S*apb they oppose each other and give contrast, 
readth, when carried to extremes, may give 
monotony or flatness. For other examples see 
Figs. 28 B, C, D. 

The VUfa Picture— The idea of arranging a 
picture or vista to be seen through an arch or 
avenue, or some such natural frame-work, is 
strikingly reminiscent of the early Victorian days 
when a "surprise vista" was an essential feature of 
every gentleman's park or garden. However 
pleasing sach arrangements may be in nature 
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(more or lees assisted by the architect and land- 
scape gardener), thev may wisely be left 
severely alone by' the paotographer as they are by 
the painter. In Fig. 3iA we have something of this 
kind which happens to possess more claims to 
success than do most of such scenes. But even 
here we have a semi-theatrical, half-unnatural 
appearance. The bridge or frame of the picture 
contends with the view proper for our attention. 
The two parte do not aid, but oppose each other. 
In fact, we seem to have not one scene depicted, 
but portions of two more or less disconnected 
scenes unhappily combined in one plate. 

Usually the frame of the vista is not nearly so 
sightly as the instance before us. It may be the 
mouth of a cave, arch of ruins, branches of trees, 
etc. But in most cases it is so near that it would 
not be possible to see simultaneously the frame 
and picture in the way shown in the usual 
photography. In nature the eye would ignore one 
or other, and the one most likely to be ignored is 
the frame part. But in our photographic print, 
try as we may, we cannot but see the under- 
exposed intruding object, be it what it may. 

The foregoing also relates to buildings and other 
objects of interest shown between the branohee of 
trees, etc. Compositions of this kind are very 
seldom, if ever, satisfactory. 

Simplicity of Design. — Awell<arranged or designed 
picture explains itself at a glance. If the 
composition is such as to prompt the question 
"how does this part belong to or connect with 
that," then we must condemn the design of that 
composition. In 34B we have such a design. At 
first glance one is prompted to ask " how can that 
large viaduct of several arches rest safely on that 
tiny river bridge." Careful examination, however, 
relieves the nund, and w^e are prompted to guess 
that the viaduct and bridge are not one but two 
different structures. Nevertheless, the two bridges 
as here shown, one over or behind the other, leave 
us a veiy inartistic arrangement. It may be urged 
that this is the only view point from which both 
may be included, and in reply one may ask : Is it 
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desirable for pictorial purposes to put two such 
similar thingrs in one picture ? Why not leave out 
one of these bridges ? The mistake here made is 
confuoing a picture with a graphic record of fact. 
Of course these two objects may appear in nature 
something like this picture shows tnem, but that 
does not necessitate this view being a picture. It 
may be true to nature in that sense, but all natural 
views are not pictorial, any more than all sound is 
music or all verse is poetry. In the original a bit 
of snow-capped mountain seems to be resting on 
the top of the viaducts, but one can hardly expect 
this to show in reproduction. Let the reader bear 
in mind that it is not the function of art to set 
puzzle pictures, but to present pleasing arrange- 
ments of form, light and shade. 

Unity of Parts. — Composition means combining 
two or more things into one whole. If, then, our 
picture is apparently cut up into two or more parte 
it is not a composition, but a (Jisposition, of frag- 
ments. Fig 34C may be taken as an exancmle of a 
picture or view cut up into two parts. The print 
itself is technically creditable, except that the 
waterfall has been under-exposed and over- 
developed. This gives us in the print, not a stream 
of rushing water, but something more like a band 
of frozen milk. Now this white band, running 
more or less diagonally across a picture, seems to 
separate our foregronnd from our middle and 
extreme distance. The same kind of thing occurs 
again and again in every collection of landscape 
photographs. Now it is a line of paling, now a 
river, now a wall or roadway or river bank. But 
whabsver it is, it at once suggests to the spectator 
that the two parts of the picture do not ralong to 
each other. This is one of the tittle pitfalls in picture 
making that one must watch for on the ground 
glass, because the effect of separation may not 
seem so marked when we look at a large scene as 
it does when we cut out a small bit on the ground 
glass to make our picture. It is in such cases as 
these that a view meter is eo useful, not only show- 
ing us our picture the right way up, but also cut 
out or isolated from its surrounding parts. 

as X.ooi 
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In working amongst shipping one has to watch 
against foreground ropea cutting oCF corners of our 
pictures. Overhanging tree hranches may act in 
t^e same hurtful manner. 

"Unity is strength" is a common phrase, imd 
equally true in picture-making. 

Separation of Planes. — A glance at Fig. 341) will 
show us a picture which roughly may be divided 
into a foreground bank of rushes, etc, middle 
distance tree to our left, and distant hills, etc., to 
our right. Now if you will stand about IS or 18 
inches from the window pane, and fix your 
attention on a fly on the jflass, you will only see 
the other aide of the street or view beyond the 
window in an indistinct sort of way. Similarly, if 
you fix attention on the view outside the window, 
the fly will only appear as a small out of focus 
object. That is to say, the eye does not, at the 
game moment, see near and distant objects equally 
sharplv defined. Going back to our little landscape, 
or rather to the scene it depicts. Had we fixed 
attention on the foreground rushes, then the 
middle and extreme distance would not be seen 
Mharply defined, or if attention be fixed on the 
distance, then the foreground would not be 
sharply in visual focus. But our photographer in 
the little print before us has got all parte practically 
equally sharply defined. Hence our distance does 
not look quite distant enough, and the various 
parte of the picture do not stand away from each 
other. NoTT it so happens that in the pictui*e we 
have a stream, and the mind or reasoning faculties 
unconsciously get to work and tell us that the lai^e 
tree to our left must be a certain distance beyond 
the foreground reeds, but if we cover up this river 
part for a moment, we shall see how the tree 
seems to come nearer to us in consequence if it is 
as sharply defined as the foreground objecte. 

Briefly put, the essence of the matter is this ; — 
If we want the various planes of our picture to 
come one behind the other, ctnd so suggest 
distances, we must not have all distances equally 
defined. Whether it must be foreground or middle 
distance that must be the sharpest depends upon 
our taste and judgment applied to each case. . 
87 "lV"-' 
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Sky Spaces. — Our next four illustrations are 
selected to illustrate some commoD mietakes as 
regards the all-important matter of light and 
shade. We may first draw attention hj means of 
Fig. 29A to the way the sky space is cut up by 
the two trees. These two tree masses divide the 
sky space into three parts. These spaces are more 
cr less equal in area, t.e., sufficiently so to be com- 
pared, i.e., the difference of sizes is not very marked. 
This is too formal and non-decorative. Again these 
sky spaces are roughly similar in shape, and again 
they are more or less rectangular. The total effect 
is to cut up our picture into three parts of about 
equal interest as ivell as size. 

Then again the water part ie somewhat monoto- 
nous in interest. From this example we may learn 
the need of taking into consideration the distribu- 
tion of the chief patches of light and shade in our 
picture. Very frequently we may modify such sky 
spaces by a slight change of our position — or by 
using a lens of different focal length — or by 
the introduction of suitable clouds — or by trimming 
the print in some other way. A good picture 
is agreeable not only as a whole, but its 
component parts are also attractive and interesting 
when an analysis of them is made. 

What is here said as to formal and undesirable 
sky spaces ai>plieB equally to other parte of a 
picture cut up into parts. Thus a meadow may be 
cut up by paths, railings, etc. Buildings may be 
dividcKl by unsuitable shadows, etc. 

Flahiest and Monotony. — ^Thia is one of the 
opposite phases of the stote of things just men- 
tioned. In fig. 29B we have a somewhat similar 
strength of light and shade more or less evenly 
distributed all over the picture. This gives a feeling 
of flatness, suggesting that all the o&jects are the 
same distance from us — in other words, absence of 
relief. This is uninteresting, monotonous and non- 
decorative. In this case the cause is very largely 
due to bad lighting. The large near tree trunk shows 
a Uttie difference of light and shade, but not enough 
to si^gest roundness and solidity. Cast shadows 
are absent. This state of things is si^gestive of 
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a dull day when the sky ia overcast and one does 
not quite know where the sun is. On such an 
occasion one is tempted to over-expose the plate. 
This wil], of course, in turn, tend to flatten or reduce 
liffht and shade contrasts. Then again, it is needful 
wnen selecting such a picture to bear in mind the 
difference of nature colours and the photographic 
translation of these colours, for it may easily 
happen that the colour contrast in nature may be 
well marked, but that the plate will only be in- 
fluenced by light and shade contrasts. 

We have laid stress on the importance of breadth, 
but in the case before us, we have flatness which 
may be regarded as breadth carried to undesirable 
extremes. 

Relief and Contract. — From the last example we 
may easily pass to one of its opposites, vu., 
contrast of light and shade. In Fig. 2)C we have a 
light and a dark tree trunk brought irto com- 
parable contrast towards the centre of the picture. 
Each tends to emphiisise the other. Then, again, 
our ground is cut up into bands of light and shade, 
BO that starting from the lower edge we have a 
band of dark, then of light, another of dark, 
another of strong light, and beyond these a 
mingling of light and sneide. 

It will be readily seen that this altering of light 
and shade gives a suggestion of space and distance. 
Also that each part "comes away from" the 
adjacent parts, i.e., is in relief. Thus the dark tree 
in the centre is obviously further away than the 
near light tree trunk, but not so far as the well-lit 
foliage in the distance. At the same time this 
arrangement also tends to cut up our picture in 
various parte. And as we have already seen that 
is just what is not wanted. 

The reader may now feel himself between the 
Scylla of flatness or monotony and the Charybdis 
of alternating hghts and shades, which cut up his 
picture into separate portions. The remedy is 
found by avoiding botn extremes and seeking a 
middle course, such as is indicated in our next 
example, 29D. 

Breadth. — ^This has already; been mentioned as a 
desirable if not quite essential quality in pictorial 
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work. Bat the reader may be disposed to com- 

Elain that no deflnition of breadth has been given, 
adeed one may doubt one's powers of formulating 
anything like a satisfactory definition except in a 
roundabout or nwative manner. 

Perhaps the best verbal description of breadth is 
an absence of spottiness and patchiness, or 
monotony. But Fig. 29D will convey the ^neral 
idea better than any words. Contrasting it with 
29B we find an absence of flatness or monotony. 
Contrasting it with 29C or 21D we find an accept- 
able absence of patchinesB or spottiness. We 
have ample variety of light and shade, and 
the spaces, if approximately equal in light and 
shade, are grouped together. Thus the shadows 
in the foreground are similar in strength, and 
grouped together. Again, the clump of high tree 
stems in the distance, on our right, are groupf>d. 
Then across our picture runs a band of lighter tone, 
which agreeably blends with the lighter tones in 
the distance on our right, and these in turn pass 
from right to left into Uie somewhat darker broad 
mass of foliage in the distance on our left. 

We thus get ample variety of light and shade 
values, so that flatness and monotony are avoided, 
but the contrasts are not abrupt in many places. 
The lights and shades are grouped, and the sugges- 
tion is that of space, while all the parts of the 
picture belong to each other, and are felt to keep 
each other in general unity of effect. 

Breadth is largely a matter of direction and 
quality of lighting. The student wiU therefore do 
well to make a few experiments by photographing 
the same subject under various conditions, e.g., 
a front, a side, a back light ; in bright sun and on 
^ S^oy day, 'when the sun is high and when it is 
near the horizon, and so on. In this way he will 
learn to know how to select the proper lighting for 
any desired effect. 
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Landscape irith Figurei. 

By PKANK H. 8DTCLIPPB. 

I ^L ■ ' NTONE who traTels much by rail or 
j ^^ foot will have noted how rarely 

I ^P^^ figures appear in the landscape ; he 
^^_^T_| may go from Laud's End to John o' 
i.«klAf«, j Groa^ without seeing half a dozen 
IJfflBSP 1 £f P'® except at the railway stations. 
~ "■ The photographer then may well think 
twice before he includes mankind in his land- 
scapes. When he does so his friends oft en quote 
Bishop Heber, and remind him that " While every 

Erospect pleases only Tttan is vile," or they will tell 
im that it would have been to the picture's 
advantage if the photographer could have carried 
a notice-board witn him warning off trespassers. 

Such criticism, coming often from the sweetest 
lips, only makes the photographer more deter- 
mined than ever to succeed, and if he only looks 
out of the railway carriage window long enough, 
and does not waste his eyesight over newspapers, 
he will see from time to time Bgures so completely 
fitting the landscape that he will be inclined to 
risk oreaking his legs by jumping out of the 
carriage window. With the characteristic caution 
of his race he will doubtless note in his note-book, 
" Figures in landscape between Ely and March, 
two women hoeing field of turnips, wind blowing 
hard." The rest is indelibly fixed in his memory. 
After many such entries he will find that all the 
notes he has made are about women and children. 
Men are conspicuous by their absence. Children 
rathering flowers appear all right in a landscape. 
Were men or a man introduced, it would at once be 
asked, " What is that man doing there ? " Unless 
there is an excuse for the presence of a figure or 
figures, objection will be taken to them. Now, no 
one would think of being at the trouble of putting 
fibres into his landscapes sim ply to give the 
critical an excuse for criticism. Why, then, does 
the photographer not always take care that 
mankind u conspicuous by his absence when 
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taking landscapes ? Because by the tue of figures 

judiciously placed he is able to give an idea of the 

size of objects and also to fill up uninteresting 

spaces. 

r*™-- .♦-— 1 Time was when photographers 

Convcntion&l thought that the only figures 

f we*. which could be introduced into 

landscapes were maidens in cotton bonnets and 
men in soft hats and smocks. And many have 
been at great trouble and expense in taking their 
cousins and their aunts with the necessary dresses 
and impediments, such ae milking-etools and hay- 
rakes, into tbe country with them when they 
wished to make " landscape with figures." Unfor- 
tunately, dressed up models general^ betray them- 
selves. Nowadays, when the art of touching up 
tbe negative and print and the use of gum and 
ozotype printing is so universal, it matters little 
how the figure is dressed in reality. The printer 
can alter their clothes as be pleases ; he can even 
add or remove figures from the negative or print 
at will. 

When out with the camera the photographer 
must J%«I whether he wishes figures in his land- 
scape or not. He must say to himself, " This view 
wants a figure exactly there, and it must be a light 
figure or a grey figure or a black figure." For the 
lue of him he may not be able to say why he wants 
a figure there. It is safBcient for him to know that 
its addition will make bis photograph more satis- 
factory. If be has patience and waits long enough 
the figure will come. Then his friends w^iU say 
"What a lucky snapshot; how^ well that figure 
comes there ; an artist could not have put it in a 
better place." 

The photographer who goes to work tike this 
with the knowledge that aO things come to those 
who have patience to wait, will be surprised how 
often the right figure does turn up. Sometimes it 
is a genial fisherman striding through the long 
grass — and your genuine fisherman is always a 
picturesque figure, — sometimes a milk-maid who 
really can milk wUl come aJong with yoke and 
milk pails complete. All that the photographer 
Wfuits is the power to decide In a moment wheww , 
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hu landflOape will be improved or not by tbe 
pFMence of a figure. No time to light a pipe and 
think over the matter, no changing nis mind | the 

Ehotographer who is not lifted with decision had 
etter leave figure work alone. 
Sftfit J Platek "^^^ great improvement in camerai 
" and plates which we have seen 

during recent years makes the photographer's 
work in the direction of adding figures to nis land- 
scape easier in some ways and harder in others. 
It IS now quite easy to photograph horses and 
flares at work. Many of us have in time past 
picked out pretty bits of landscape which only 
seemed to want a team of horses ana a plough or a 
haycart to make the pretty bit into a pleasing 
photograph. Such things may now be got without 
having to stop the work of the figures, which had 
to be done in the good old days on account of the 
long exposures wanted. 

(.. J Alas, this rapidity is sometimes a 

FlgUTM la f^^^ gjf^^ ^ g^j^ ^ ^j.jjjjj Ymb 

^'"™ "' a very different effect on a land- 

Kepoae. scape to that which a figure in 

repoee has, and if the photograph is to be a success 
the photographer must well consider this. Take 
for instance a photograph of a barren moor, sudi 
as covers the face of the earth for a score of miles 
in all directions round here. If the wind is blowing 
and the clouds are rushing along a few feet above 
our heads, a figure in repose would be utterly out 
of place, but if the clouds have been dried up, as 
they sometimes are in September, and the sky 
shows nothii^ but streaks of red, then a figure 
resting by the way or a couple of sportsmen with 
their dogs resting may be quite in keeping with the 
quietness of the scene. If, however, the photo- 
grapher wishes to make the moor look as desolate 
as it really is, then he will take care that no figure 
cheers it up by its presence. 

If the amateur who does not care whether his 
photographs sell or not is bold enough to add 
figures, let him see that such figures are clothed in 
such garments as will not fix the date. Perhaps 
arohitoctural photographers are the greatest sinners 
in this respect ; they are far too fond of putting 
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themselveg or their asaiBtanta gazing at a mined 
arch or a crumbling tower in their pictures. We all 
know these figures, wearing either elouch hat« or 
pot hats of a previous age, with the right \«g well 
in front and Uie left hand on the hip, whiw the 
figure's neck is craned up as he gazes with ad- 
miration on the ruin ew long, and no longer, than 
the exposure requires. 

p.. The moflt pleasing photographs of 

Pm* of tkc landscape with figures are those in 
nn m ukc which the figures appear as part 
wnoic. jjf j[jg whole, where they do not 

cry out to be looked at, and where at first thev are 
not noticed. Many photographers have bewilaered 
their minds full of rules about composition, and 
are not happ^ till they have broken all straight 
lines, uBoally in a most obvious manner, forgetting 
that unless their art is perfectly concealed it wiO 
give no pleasure. 

I was once showing a copy of Fig. 42, 
negative by the way thrown out as unsaleable, to 
a photographer, and he at once said "If / had 
taken that I should have placed the figures nearer 
the camera so that they would have broken the 
river bank." I bowed in my most respectful 
manner, but failed to see that they would have 
been better there. Why they are, vohere they are, 

I do not know, but now they have got there it 
seems as if their presence keeps the eye from 
wandering away from the most diarming bit in 
the landscape, namely, the bend of the river 
immediately above them. 

II While a man alone is often enough 
norsca. ^ ^p^j^ ^ phottwraph, a man 
alongside that noble animal, the norse, or that 
charming animal, woman, becomes less objection- 
able. Iliere is in these cases an excuse for hia 
presence ; both the horse and the woman want 
"minding." Among the examples given with this 
are some of men with horses ; it neMs no explana- 
tion to see that the two are better than the one 
Those of us who are indoors all day, and see Nature 
principally in the twilight, have a fondness for 
silhouettes, and many a time have been pleased 
with the sight of figures on the sky-line ; generally i 
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the light is too bad, but sometimes fortune favourB 
OB. i am Bending some to the " Practical," but 
perhaps they do not explain themselTea, and I do 
not like explaining things which are apparent to, 
as I imagine, eve^ono ; not that I think it too 
much trouble, but I hear everyone say, " Oh don't 
teach your grandmother." But unless certain 
photographs are explaioed, people ivill make wrong 
gueBBes. The print of the trees with man and 
cart against the sky is not an under-exposed 
snapshot ; it was a time exposure on a dull 
November day. The sun is half an inch above the 
cart ; it wae setting through the fog. If the man 
and cart had been anywhere else I doubt if they 
would have been seen at all. The fact that they 
will soon disappear behind the hiU, like the sun, is 
ft poetical fact, therefore the figures make the 
photograph more interesting than it would have 
been without them. Fig. 27. 

Th« "Wav When including figures in his 
qZI.. ^ views the photographer should 
take care that they are not placed 
in Buch a position tis to hide " the way out " of his 
picture. The view of the old garden with the girl 
nuFBing the child shows what I mean ; the whit« 
wall at the end of the path is " the way out " of 
this view, and it is by a lucky chance that the girl 
was not taken in front of this outlet. Fig. 41. 
GrotiDtnff When dealing with more than two 

Fhwei figures it is as well to keep the 

^^ * figures in masses, or the eye will 

be distracted by having to jump from one figure to 
the other. Now that we have all been made lazy 
by the use of hand cameras, we no longer trouble 
to arrange crowds of figures, but in the good old 
days there was a certain sense of satisfaction in 
ordering a lot of people about as if one had been 
a general moving an army ; but such photographs 
come more under the head of figure studies, and 
are out of it here. 

One of the things the photographer has to decide 
iswhether his photograph is to be a landscape 
with figures, or figures with a landscape back- 
ground. This does not always depend on now n 
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th« flffurei are to the oamera, bnt their tone, and 
whether they or part of the landscape is the more 
important. A figure may be so far off aa to appear 
like a fly, jet be in the right place for ail that. 
Note, for instance, the figure in the distance near 
the church. The church steeple is onlj a little one, 
yet this distant figure makes it appear quite tall. 
Fig. 26. 

For certain reasons which I need not stop to 
explain, figures seem to fit those landscapes where 
the dominant object is an upright, or when placed 
immediately beneath the principal line (see print of 
children below tree.) Fig. 30. 

r:«.« n«..iK. I* ^ seldom wise to let all 
figure Uroupt. n^embers of a group look at the 
camera. In fig. 30 several membera of the party- 
were told to watch the boy seeking a bird's nest. 

An exception. — In fig. 3o the figure is allowed to 
look towajds the camera, for the camera may in 
such an instance be supposed to take the place of 
a friend or companion, or indeed the farmer who 
objects to having hia long grass trodden down by 
flower gatherers. This ctiae illustrates the use of 
a tripod and time exposure. 

Yv«v izT'ik Many photographera will have 
t F**'«Ir noticed l»ow disappointing road- 
out riforetr .^^^^ pictures may prove, the 
road aides making awkward triangular spaces, 
reminiscent of one s school days. By waiting for 
a suitable figure to put in an appearance, a vast 
improvement may frequently be effected. Compare 
figs. 31 and 32. 

p ^ Fig. 28 illustrates the reward of 

ratienec. patience. Being out with a com- 

panion we located this spot, and waited for a 
figure to turn up. Seeing this rider approaching 
we asked him to torn his horse with head up 
stream and permit him to drink. 

„ -,. . The photographer should pay 

lipping attention to this point How much 

rifvres. ^^ ^y^ j, oft^n a difficult question. 

Sometimes a polite " Thank you veiy much, I am 
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afraid I have kept you a long time " ia the only 
poaeible remimeratioii. At others, it is permissible 
to offer tobacco. When to offer money, and how 
much to offer, are sometimes difficult questions. 
Some of the fisher women about here at one time 
would have done more for a few sweets than for 
money; the men-folk would have preferred money. 
p . . It is unwise to promise to send 

nomisins copies to your figures, for it may 

****'* happen that the negative is not 

worth printing. And although photographs 
sometimes are greatly valued by one's models, they 

Snerally prefer photographs representing them in 
eir Sunday best, and Solomon in all iiia gioty 
was not arrayed like some working folk are on 
Sundays. 
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VnMrc Photognphy Fallt Short of a 
Painter** Idcalt. 

Br HOtACE HUHHEKY. 
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HE power "to see ourselves as others 
I ■ see us " mieht, if we possessed it, prove 

(I I anything but a pleasant one — yet we 
^ I are always a little anxious to know 
r^iT Zm^ what other people think of us, and an 
I Z^^m I opinion, if it is not merely the outcome 
l^sCS— 1 of spleen, conung from an outsider, t.e., 
one who is not of our camp, has some 
interest and perhaps use. It is with such feeling 
that I write this article. 

Landscape painting is, comparatively speaking, a 
recent form of art. It is true the early painters 
found a little patch of country with blue sky above 
it a pletisant foil to set behind a Madonna or Saint, 
and some of them painted this background as if 
they loved it. But not till the 17th century was 
landscape considered of sufKcient importance to 
constitute the chief interest of a picture. The dose 
of the 18th century saw the dawn of modem 
landscape ; the era of crowded cities had begun. 
The noise, bustle, and smoke set men longing for 
the fleldst and made some love Nature as she had 
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never before been loved. I need not trace the 
history of landscape paintmg, sufBce it to say that 
its keynote is this intimate love, the feelins that 
there is in field and forest, moor and sea, and in the 

freat sky above, the counterpart of the passions, 
opes and fears, that fill the breast of the spectator. 
Katxire has her moods. The highest ideal of the 
painter is to seize her at her best, not merelv to 

Eortray her in her everyday beauty, but to shoir 
ow she looked perhaps for 5 seconds only in the 
24 hours. The power and knowledge required to 
do this have been given to very few. Such painting 
bein^ the most emotional rendering of landscape 
receives moat the impress of the artist's brain, and 
is the result of his individual vision, its chief 
medium of expression is colour. Turner, Corot, 
Constable, Millet and J. Maris suggest themselves 
at once as artists who have produced such work, 
and, though following distinct paths of their own, 
they were all alike in painting their pictures away 
from the scenes portrayed, each in nis own way 
giving his own impression of Nature. 

Though it is impossible to draw^ any hard and 
fast line of demarcation, we seem to feel that there 
is a great deal of painting that is separated from 
such work as I have named, not merely in quality 
of genius, but in difference of aim. It is frankly a 
simpler rendering of Nature, which may be poetical, 
but its basis is realism, showing selection rather 
than composition, and is suggestive of having been 
painted in the open air. Most of our presentni^ 
landscape comes under this heading, and stands 
related to the great school much as in poetry a 
lyric does to an epic. 

The same love of Nature has called yet another 
class of w^orkers into the field — the photographer 
ia abroad. The position 'of photography as an art 
offers a subject of debate, and has caused no little 
wordy warfare between painter and photographer. 
Whatever may be said, the fact remains that of 
late years a number of energetic and earnest 
workers have come upon the scene resolved to push 
forward and extend the scope of pictorial photo- 
n^phy. The result of this effort is often before 
the public, and to show some points in which it 
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falls short, at anyrate frora a painter's point of 
view, is the object of this note. 

Once it was the ambition of the photographer to 
get as much detail aa possible. Now there is a 
danger of going to the opposite extreme of an 
excessive and injudicious suppression of detail, the 
result being emptiness. Often in work displaying 
much artistic feeling there is in part, or all over, 
such a bald empty appearance that solidity ia 
entirely lacking, and we have only the ghost of a 
landscape. In some processes, especially the gum- 
bichromate, there is a further rottenness of texture 
that makes it even more unconvincing. I wonder 
sometimes how such a fault escapes the notice of 
the worker, and whether the tendency' amongst 
photographers is not to get used to it. I have 
noticed in black and white reproductions of impres- 
sionistic sketches that were quite satisfying in 
colour, the same emptiness, the colour evidently 
supplying an interest that excused the slightness. 
A moral may be drawn from this. The softness of 
edges, the general fuzziness and uncertainty tJiat 
are too much in evidence to-day, are blemishes in 
photography that need not exist. The same thing 
applies to a great deal of painting, especially 
amongst the younjfer men. The fact is we have 
all been smitten with certain dreamy poetic work, 
that indeed n^e cannot love too much, out that we 
need to understand better. A really careful 
analytical study of these masters reveals how 
much decision governed their softness, and how 
valuable are the occasional sharp touches that give 
accent and precision — the blurring of a form and 
the saving it by a firm touch is the most difficult 
thing in painting. Turner was a master of such 
accents. In many of his later pictures you may 
discover accents of light and dark, small enough in 
themselves, that when covered over make the 
whole picture suffer. 

Closely connected with the shortcomings I have 
dealt with is that of false tone values. It used to 
be a constant chaise against photography that it 
was unable to render values truly, but this is a 
matter in which there is visible a marked improve- 
ment. I think the most carping critics will admit 
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this. True values are the making of a piotare; 
nothing is really conTinciug if they are wrong, bat 
they often are wrong, and sometunes apparently 
by choice. Many photographers, and painters too 
for that matter, are bitten with the desire to get 
things " tony," that is, simplified by beine brought 
more together ; this produces a certain gloom that 
looks very learned and impressive, and is rather 
fashionable just now. Well, give it a rest, for it's 
being overdone. 

Photography iB found wanting by the painter 
often enough in the matter of composition; the 
photographer certainly has not the facilities for 
alteration that the painter has; he must take 
Nature as he finds her, and Nature, I admit, is not 
good at compoBition ; but it is surprising how often 
a point of vie^v from which things come right may 
be found by patiently walking around. Sometimes 
we are deceived by a place that looks very much 
like making a picture, but the interest may be in 
association, or suggestion, and quite unpictorial. 
The fatdts that I Uiink are most to be guarded 
against are certain peculiarities and quaintnesses 
that please at first sight by their novelty, notably 
the truncation of objects. A picture has got to end 
somewhere, but it is very important what its edges 
cut through. For instance, trees cut off above and 
below running right across the picture, small slices 
of objects on uie edges or in comers, are unpleasant, 
A picture must not look merely like a paten cut out 
of the landscape ; you ought not to want any more 
of it, to right or left, above or below ; it should 
be complete and self>contained — a qaotation 
from Nature that does not need any context. 
Whether it be a range of mountains or a haystack 
the same law applies ; however much or however 
little the picture contains it must leave oS weU. 
Lines running out of the picture are a great worry- 
to us all ; they suggest Euclid's lines t^t in school 
we were always producing from A to somewhere 
else ; the eye follows them out of the picture, and 
we wonder where they are going to. Fidgettiness 
we learn to forgive in our mends sometimes, but 
. never in a work of art The subject of strong and 
weak places in a piotare I need not go into—it if^glc 
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probablyfamiliartoallthe readers of this journal — 
but it 18 something often forgotten in practice. 
OenersUy speftking, anything that in form or 
arrangement looks peculiar, grows when the picture 
is hung on the w^, into something positively 
annoying. Those in search of novelty should 
exercise themselves in some other direction. The 
question of what is pleasing or displeasing in com- 
position has been settled long ago, and the laws 
govenung it seem pretty constant. Some photo* 
graphs that have been in evidence of late sugg^t 
Eavmg been cut down to make them look peculiBr, 
and seem to have been mounted in much the same 
spirit. The appeal of a good work of art is a quiet 
one ; the picture that cnes out from the wall "Look 
at me " finds its ultimate place in a dark comer or 
the lumber-room. Affectation is the curse of 
modem art. Another matter that catches the eye 
of the painter is the excessive {wrspective in 
receding surfaces, and the exaggerated size of near 
objects as compared with distant ones. The latter is 
not always displeasing, but violent perspective is. 
Connected with this is the deep foreground ; a high 
horizon and narrow strip of sky do not look right 
to a painter, except where the ground is inclined, 
and when they occur in a picture of flat country or 
sea they are apt to suggest a rising plane. 

Such are the thought^ that peiss through my mind 
as I recall the exhibitions and pictures that I have 
seen from time to time. My subject has dealt only 
with photographic shortcomings ; I ask my readers 
to remember this, and to forgive if they feel that I 
have been unjust. At any rate there are two sides 
to every question, and perhaps so me p hotographer 
may be bold enough to declare " Where Painting 
Falls Short of a Photographer's Ideals." 
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How to Make aiul Um 
a \iem Meter. 

Br J. H. WILSON. 

|m|m'^IBST, a few words to the reader who has 
I Vj^ never known the comfort and conveni- 
I m% ence of a view meter. By its aid we can 
ijfc J see at a glance exactly now much view 
« J2"- J **"" subject is included with a certain lens 
I "^M *, from any position we like to taJce for the 
U.. ^J moment. Moreover, we see our picture 
the right way up. We have no tripod to carry 
about, no focussing cloth to bother with ; just a bit 
of card held up to the eye, and the picture is shown 
in an instant. It is therefore an easy matter to 
move to the right or left, back or forward, sit or 
stand, and note how these changes of view-point 
affect the quantity of subject included, and aUo 
how the composition or arrangement of subject is 
thereby affected. Again, suppose only one position 
for the camera is possible, then we caji compare 
the effects of different lenses when used in this 
position. Once again, we can go over the ground 
without the burden of the camera, etc., and thus 
see exactly where best to cany our baggage when 
the time for taking the photograph comes round. 
But enough has been taid as to advant^es. The 
reader will really only appreciate a view meter 
when he has carried one for a little time. There- 
fore the best thing is to tell him exactly how to 
make one for his own needs. 

By way of example we will suppose he is using 
a c^uarter-plate camera with three lenses of 5, 7 ana 
12'Uich focus respectively. He can then easily 
modify the procedure to meet his own special case. 
Practically our quarter-plate gives us a picture 
space of 4 X 3 inches, so we shall work on th&t 
hypothesis. 

Bi . ,yGoO(^lc 
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HOW TO MAKE AND D8E A VIEW UETBI. 

The little ap- 
paratus ^e are 
going to make is 
shomi in Fi^. 43. 
By putting the 
eye to the peep- 
hole, A, and 
lookintt throutrh 

the frame, "*■ "■ 

BCDE, we see our picture. Clearly the quantity of 
picture depends upon the size of the frame opening 
and its distance from the peep-hole. 

Xow, the first thins to decide is the size of the 
apparatus, so that it may be large enough for 
practical use and small enough for the pocket, 
suppose we fix on the distance between the peep- 
hole A and the frame BCDE as 3 inches. Take a 
piece of paper and rule a straight line 3 inches long 
(A J, Fig. 44). This is the base-hne of the instrument 
and corresponds to the shortest focus of our lens, 
viz., 5 inches. Now divide this line into five equal 
parts. Call these units. At J draw the line KL 
perpendicular to HJ and make it as many units 
long as the long side of our plate ; thus KJ and JL 
fu« each two units long. 



Flg.U. 
Then for our 6-inch lens the distance between A 
and BCDG is three inches, and the size of the 
opening BCDE is 4 units by 3 unite. The three 
pieces of card forming the apparatus are hinged 
together by means of ^ue and tape. Of course, the 
potition of A is opposite the centre of the opening. 
The sue of A is arbitrary, and may conrenientfy 
be about ^inch in diameter. 

"8 . ..Cooglc 
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Now for a second lens. Suppose this is 7 inches 
long. Then produce the line JA to M, making AM 
2 units, i.e., MJ is now 7 units. Join MK and araw 
AN paraUel to MK. 

Now take a Becond card the same size aa that uaed 
for the frame BCDE. Lay the first on the second 
card and run a pencil round the opening (Fi^. 4S). 
Now in the second card cut a Bimilarly proportioned 
opening, but this time making the long side twice 




The second frame is hinged to the base in the 
same way as the first and close to it. If we now 
look through A, the larger owning shows us 
the quantity of view with the &-mch lens, and the 
card with the smaller opening gives the view with 
the 7-inch lens. 

Now for the 10-inch lens. Procure AM to Q so 
that QJ is 10-inch long. Join QL and draw AP 
parallel to QL. Take a third card and cut a central 
opening, but this time the long side must only be 
twice JF. The height is reduced in proportion, of 
course. This card is hinged close to No. 2 card, and 
when seen from A gives us the view of the 10-inch 
lens. Fig. 4 shows the apparatus for the three 
lenses. 

It is convenient to blacken the three card frames. 



Also we can get a better idea of the li^ht and 
shade effect which our photograph will give us if 
we cover the peep-hole A with a bit of blue sheet 
gelatine such as may be found in a box of Xmas 
crackers, and view our picture in monochrome blue. 
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Colour V. Monochrome in Laikdacape. 

Br HENIY WHITE. 

jaHK^EW if any topics are more im^rtant 
I ^u than this for the would-be pictorial 

if , 



[JL J camera man's mind passes through' three 

I *. J l stages. First, he notices with surprise 

l^^pf * that the bright yellow buttercups among 

L— • -«J the dark-iFi'een irrass come out as black 



the dark-green grass come out as black 
dots. The white clouds against the blue sky give 
him blank paper in his print. Nest he revels in 
orthochromatic plates and colour filters, which at 
first seetn to solve his troubles. But presently 
there comes a third stage, wherein he be^ns to 
feel that the "scientifically correct " monochrome 
translation of colour yet leaves out " a sometbii^f " 
which seems essential to the scene. 

For instance, we may have a golden com field 
fringed by a green heagerow^. It is quite possible 
that the " scientifically correct" rendering of this 
bright orange-yellow and quiet green may be such 
as to bring these two colours on to our plato as 
practicallv equal shades of half-tone or grey. In 
nature tiae hfe and brightness of the colour 
contrast was largely the charm of the scene. But 
science has wip^ out this contrast, and with it 
goes the charm of the scene. What is more 
entrancing than the autumn tints of changing 
foliage P The rich copper reds, the warm brown 
and sombre greens, each enhancing the other. Tet 
it is quite possible that these various colourt may 
have approximately equal valuet. It therefore 
behoves the pictorial worker to bear in mind the 
difference between colour contrast and their 
monochrome " values." 

To give one more instance. We may suppose a 
grey garment — light or dark as the case requires — 
to be figured with flowers in red, blue, green, 

Eellow, or some other bright colour. It may easily 
appen that the grey is of juat the right d^ree of 
lightness or dar&iees so as to be exactly equal to 
the brightly-coloured flowers. A corract traiu- 
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lation of this would of course give a uniform grey, 
and the pattern would be lost. Xeed one say that 
a paitemleas rendering of a patterned garment 
would not give a quite satisfactory impression of 
the original? The case is exceptional and perhaps 
extreme, yet not impossible, and is quoted to show 
the effect of pushing scientific correctness to ita 
legitimate limits. 

The conclusion we may draw is that scientific 
truth is not necessarily pictorial truth. ThuB in 
rendering our red flowers on the dark-grey ground 
the pictorial worker would depart from scientific 
accuracy and show the bright red colour as lighter, 
more insistent than the quiet and comparatively 
colourless ground. The same princiiile may at 
times be applied in landscapes. By using light or 
dark colour filters, as the case demands, we may 
legitimately depart from scientific truth to gain 
pictorial truth. 

The photographer should ask himself " What is 
the dominating colour of this scene, yelloAv, red, 
green, etc. ? Do I wish theee to become stronger 
or weaker than their probably scientific rendering 
requires and so on ? " He will then select his light 
or dark colour filter according as his desires may 

This may be denounced as rank heresy by our 
purist friends. But we may remind them that it is 
what the painter has always done, and doubtless 
{^ways will do, because it is the only n^ay of 
conveying his personal impressions as to colour; 
similarly the etcher or engraver ia upheld by his 
fellow-craftsmen when he also emphasises or 
suppresses colour values, so as to convey better the 
sentiment of colour contrasts. 

Again, we must not forget that for some eves 
certain colours have a greater charm than omer 
colours hare. This is no more a question of colour 
blindness than the preference for one key over 
another betokens deafness. 
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■r VAIIOUS CONTBIBUTOIS. 

I^mIOCUSSING. This is certainlsr one of the 
I Kj most important subjects for the pictorial 

I V« landscapist. Indeed many an otherwise 

lA I good picture is spoiled by neglect of it, 

• ~, J t while others owe much of their success 
I'^P'f j to its tasteful adjustment. 
L-. —J The b^inner may oak for some rule 
of guidance. But no general rules can safely be 
offwed. So much depends upon the suoject 
selected, the object desired, the taste and 
experience of the worker, the printing process to 
be employed, etc. 

At nrat the beginner is disposed to treat all 
subjects alike and try to get everything in sharp 
focus, for he is &scinated at the maiTellous defining 
power of the lens. He foi^ets that the eve is not a 
itxad instrument like the lens, and that trie eye has 
an iris diaphragm which is constantly expanding 
and contracting aa we look at one object and then 
another. He fotvets that the eye ball is turned in 
one direction ana then another as we change the 
lines of vision. He foivets that the focal length of 
the eye lens is continually being altered as we look 
at objects at different dtstanees. Finally he foi^ets 
that one's optical or mental attention is only given 
to one small part of the scene at once. For instance 
in an open landscape we may be attracted by a 
beautiful patch of coloured flowers on the hill side 
and not notice the cattle a few feet away or the 
mountains beyond. These are only to the eve mere 
vague forms, patches of light and shade. It is not 
nntH ere attention is given to them that we observe 
their snapea and forms, and by this time the flowers 
have slipped out of focus. 

Hold up a pin 12 or 15 inches from the eye and 
focus ^e eye and attention on the pin's head. Tou 
will not at the »ame itutant see dearly the houses 
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on the other side of the etreet which form the back- 
ground for the pin. But instantly yon be^^ to 
uiink about the nouses your eye accommodates or 
focuBSes the houses and the pin fades into a greatly 
softened outline. The instance is of course extreme. 
We do not include in our landscape obiectB as near 
as 12 inches and 100 feet. But the principle is the 
same. We may include foi'^round foliage at 10 
feet, middle distance, buildings at 100 yards, and 
mountains two or three miles away. 

Now by using a smaU enough stop we can get all 
in sharp focus, but the question is do we want to 
get all in sharp focus ? This depends on what our 
aim is. If we wish for a purely topographic record 
of bare facts we may wish to have all parte sharply 
defined. But if we wish to i-etain our own mental 
impression or a pleasing picture we shall not want 
all parts equally sharply defined. 

In that case how are we to discriminate as to 
which parts shall be in and out of focus? This 
depends in turn upon what we wish our picture to 
say, the impression we wish it to convey. 

Arrange your picture on the ground glass, so that 
TOu know exactly how much matter is to be 
included. No^r adjuat your view^ meter to agree 
with this. Then shut your eyes for two or three 
seconds and open them for about ^ of a second and 
close again. Ask yourself " what did I see during 
that momentary glimpse?" "The whole picture"you 
n»ply. Yes but what part, what feature of it did 
you notice in particular? You cannot perhaps 
answ^er this, so must try the experiment again, and 
again until you are quite sure m your own mind — 
not which is lightest, or darkest — bnt which seems 
of most importance, and which gives it the special 
attraction in your eye. 

Again, look at your subject with half -closed eyes, 
and ask yourself the question " why do I wish to 
photograph the scene? what special feature or 
part oi it attracts my attention ? ' It may be some 
beautiful mountain forma in the distance, some 
building in the middle distance, a figure in the 
foreground, a play of light and shade in some 
particular place or spread all over the picture, and 
so on. Now whatever it may be that cAt«/Ev>g|c 
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attracts your attention, this object or feature 
should be sufficiently sbarply defined on the ground 
glass so as to prevent any confusion, thought, or 
effort of the eye to see clearly. It may or may not 
be sharply denned, but it should not oe so out of 
focus as to set us wondering what it is. We may 
now examine our picture on the ground glass, first 
focussing with a large stop and getting mto sharp 
focus the chief object of the picture- By way of 
rough example, let this be a middle distance 
building, foreground foliage and distant hills. The 
question now is do we wish to show every brick 
and stone of the building, or only an agreeable 
general impression of the Duilding. A turn of the 
screw will enable us to see just how sharp it should 
be for most agreeable results. Make up your mind 
about this b«nore troubling about any other part 
of the picture. This done, then look at the 
foreground and distance. Ifow by changing from 
the mrge stop to one of next smaller size, you will 
be able, by a turn of the focussing screw, to retain 
the desired degree of sharpness in the building, 
and at the same time get your mountains slightly 
less sharp than the bunding. This relationship of 
building and mountain backg^und being satis- 
factorily settled, we turn attention to the foliage 
foreground. Probably we must use a still smaller 
atop, and again adjust matters so as to retain the 
building just as sharp as we wish, the mountains 
slightly less sharply defined, and at the same time 
get the foreground foliage sufficiently sharp so 
that the eye may see it and know quite well what 
it is without being especially attracted by it. • 

By this time the reader will have arrived at the 
guioing principle of putting the object of chief 
pictorial interest in sharpest focus, and other 
objects in subordinate degrees of definition accord- 
ing to their pictorial importance. The expression 
"snarpest focus" in the preceding sentence does 
not mean the sharpest possible, but simply sharper 
than any other part of the picture. Indeed one 
may say that for landscape work it will be found 
the exception rather thcui the rule to have the 
sharpest part of the pictui*e quite as sharp as the 
lena will give. Because the normal eye does not 
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deedre such miorosoopic deflnitiou am a modem IflM 
will give. From the pictorial point of view it ia as 
much a miitake to tiave any patt too shuply 
defined as it is to har^ it too mucn oat of focus. 

A. P. 
The ForcfrotUkd. — A famous strawberry grower 
when asked for his secret said there are three roles 
to observe. First, water them ; second, water them 
generously; third, water them frequently. We 
might paraphrase them and say that in landsoape, 
Pay chief attention to the selection of your 
foreground. Expose for the foregrotud. Develop 
for ttie fore^^und. A brief gluice at the walls at 
any exhibition of landscape pnottmraphs will show 
that in a lai^ majority of cases it i« the foreground 
portion that is of chief importance. We can see thiB 
at once if we cover up the foreground, for then we 
see how insignifleant the other parts are, in many 
(but not all) oases. When we look at a scene, tlie 
eye travels from part to part so quickly that we are 
largely unconscious of this, and eo we do not realise 
the relative sizes of near and distant objects. Henoe 
in our photograph we find ourselves much surprised 
and disappomted when some distant mountain 
comes out as an insignificant little mound. J. H. J. 

Are we all idcalisti f like the man who talked 
prose and did not know it, are we not all idealist in 
our photography ? That is to say, we have some 
ideal stuiaiEira which we wish to reach. One's ideal 
may be an impressionistic, softly diffused style; 
anotiier aims at realistic rendering of microscopic 
detaiL A Uiird strives to make ms work look as 
unlike a photograph, or as like a charcoal sketch as 
ho «m. Some one else goes in exact^ the opposite 
direction. Nor can imy one prove hu method tlu 
only right way. As ELunt has tersely said : In art 
one may just do as one pleases without asking 
air^ one s permission. 

There are many ways of regardii^ and rendering 



landscape scenery, and each may be advisedlj 
followed from time to time. The common error 
seems to be that of selecting some one style and 
treating all subjects in that s^le, instead c^ varying 
the t3<«atmsnt to suit the subject W.H.B. >v>qIc 
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LANMOAFK HIMTa, 

Wimd is on* of the Jaadacsapist'i best frieada atui 
wont •uemies. It is bis friend because it blowa the 
olonds along and gives him an endless variety of 
dond effects and lightings. Wind-bent trees, sails, 
pte., are often far more picturesque and pictorial than 
when at rest. But the vibration of the camera due 
to wind is not a dttideratum. Sometimes it is 
sufficient to interpose one's body on the 
windward side— an umbrella, if at hand, 
may be used to keep off the wind. A 
still better dodge is to obtain about 3 
feet of round soud rubber, about as thick 
as a cedar penciL One end ie looped up 
and tied with fine twine. This loop 
^ould be big enough for the foot to go 
easily in front of it. To the other end is 
attAUied a small spring swivel by means 
of a fresh small loop. The head of the 
faripod screw is pierced with a hole suffi- 
ciently large to take the swiveL Thus 
the rubber band hangs down centrall^y 
between the tripod legs. One foot is 
now passed inside the Wge loop at the 
lower end and pressed down upon the 
ground. The length of the rubber is so 
regulated that whien the foot in the loop 
is on the ground a tlrm tension is obtained 
and the camera is held firmly. This plan 
has the advantage of setting one's hands 
free to battle with the flappmg focussing 
doth, and is particularly useful when 
dealing with sea storms and wave sub- 
jecte, as it enables one to hold the _ 
focusaiiigclothwithonehand,theexposing p. „ 
bulb witn the other, and at the same time ^* ' 
keep one's eye on the subject. Another 
plan is to tie a string round a large stone or brick 
and suspend this from the tripod head. Another 
worker suggests a small net into which shingle may 
be put for me same purposes. E\ G. L. 

latcrest vsnni Pictorial Qvality. — When selecting 
a rtibject for photography it is important to 
disctiminato between eui^ personal intuest or 
anwoiation which we individually may po w efti, and 
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the pictorial possibilities which the ecene poBsesMS 
for those who have not any special memories or 
knowle^e of the scene or locohty. For example, 
we may have enjoyed some pio-nic or met a valued 
friend, or made a prized acquaintance in a certun 
place, and so assini to it a personal association. 
Or, again, a building or scene may have some 
stirring historic or arcbceological interest. But 
photography takes no account of such mental tin^ 
Thei-eiore it is well r^Euxling such favourite 
spots to ask oneself the question " How should I 
r^ard this yiew if I had never seen or heard about 
it before this moment ? " It is the " first impression" 
that will appeal to those who see the photograph. 

Halation and Baekins are two extremely 

important subjects for the laudscapist. It ia often 
thoi^ht by inexperienced workers that backed 
plates are only required for architectural interiors. 
But extended experience shows that the worst cases 
of halation (and the <^orresponding great need for 
backing) are met with in woodland subjects where 
small patches of bright sky are seen through small 
openings among the leaves or bare branches. The 
sparkling patches of light reflected by a slightly 
ruffled surface of water will yield strong halation 
effects. The sunlit white^wasbed walls of cottages 
also coll for watchful care. Halation is more likely 
to show itself when the air is ha2y with dust or fog, 
and under-exposure followed by prolonged dev^op- 
ment is favourable for its production. T. H. B. 

The same tecne under various conditions of light- 
ing may look vastly different. It is not only a 
question of direction but of quantity of light, llius 
a somewhat common-place building or street scene, 
or group of trees may look quite "ordinary" in 
full dayhght, and yet take on an unexpected charm 
when seen by moonlight. One need not quote 
Scott's well-known lines on this subject. What is 
true of Melrose is true of all scenes, in the sense 
that there is a best time of day or night, a best 
direction of lighting, a best time of year, and so on. 
Thoi^h, of course, it does not follow that conditions 
other than the best may not have their ownspeoial '^ 
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LANDSCAmC Hiim. 

charm. But the artUt will always striTe to view 
his subject under several different conditions so aa to 
find the one which helps him most in his ideal. 

Rain. — The camera should be protected from rain, 
sea spray, etc., or the wood-woi^ will swell and the 
moving parts work very stiffly or "jam." A" thin 
and amply large waterproof focussing cloth is 
recommended, It takes up less room, is lighter 
than the same are in velvet, and serves to protect 
^e camera in showery weather. Care must be taken 
to protect the lens from rain drops fatting on the 
glass, or they may entirely spoil the inu^e. 

An Umbrella is a very useful thing to have with 
one. In sunshine it is useful to shade the lens. In 
wind it helps to reduce, if not prevent vibration. In 
rain its uses are obvious. It may be easily carried 
along with the tripod, by means of straps or a 
couple of wide elastic garter-like bands. When the 
tripod is in use the umbrella should be fixed to one 
of the legs, and so need not get lost or fonrotten. 
A.M.C. 

The colours of natarc are apt to mislead even the 
experienced worker at times. The small scale image 
as seen on the ground glass is often such acharming 
object that for a moment we may fail to remember 
that our print will be robbed of this colour charm. 
It is an excellent plan to have a dark blue-grey lens 
cap to slip on the lens. This will in general serve 
as a reminder as to our ordinary monochrome 
rendering. Another plan is to carry a bit of blue 
glass in one's pocket and view the scene through 
this. Tet another good plan is to cover the peep- 
hole of our view meter with a bit of dark blue 
transparent gelatine. At many sea-side places and 
in the streets of London, etc., one may buy for a few 
pence a pair of "nippers" containing blue glass. 
When a choice offers, select the moderately dark 
greyish blue rather than the violet tinge. 

Front LightinjB. — Some of the most pictorial 
results are obtamed when the sun is more or less 
towards the front. This is especially the case in 
woodland scenery, rustic figures m the field, 
fisherfolk, boats, and cottage scenery. Borne form 
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of lens or sky shade is highly doBirable. Bat if 
thia be foi^otten, one may use a hat, umbrella, the 
himd, the lens cap, etc. Sometimes one nu^ avail 
oneself of the shade of a tree trunk, branch, 
building, etc For brilliancy of effect a lens shade 
ia advisable at all times, but in no case should the 
direct rays of the sun be allowed to fall on the 
front glass of the lens. Care should be taken to 
keep the surfaces of the lens glasses clean and free 
from dust, for diffused light falling on a dusty lens 
will yield a general fog fdl over the plate. G. D. 

Backnoondt. — Quite a serious proportion of 
interesting snap-shots are spoiled as pictures by 
reason of havmg quite unsuitable backgrounds. 
This subject has already been touched upon, but is 
again here referred to in order to draw special 
attention to it. The golden rule is that the oack- 
ground must not show a greater contrast of light 
and shade than does the principal part of the 
picture. For instance, a figure in olack and white 
costume must not be against a background which 
has a stronger contrast of black and white, though 
it may have a still stronger black or a still 
stronger white, but not both together. Again, the 
background must not be in sharper focus than the 
principal object of the composition. 

In general one may say that the background 
should be just as far out of focus as you can get it 
without producing irritating blur or confusion. 

Focal Lensth of Lens. — ^In selecting the lens bear 
in mind the following points : — A narrow-angle or 
long-focus lens gives more agreeable proportions, 
and generally is preferable for pictorial effect. A 
short-focus or wide-angle lens gives dwarfed dis- 
tances in comparison to the size and proportion of 
the foreground objects. It has relatively a greater 
depth of focus or focal field and, of course, includes 
a wider angle of view, consequently objects are 
more in number, but smaller in size. C. A. L. 
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Landscape Photography 
with a Kodak. 

FRANK ROT TRAPRIB. 

h'HERE was a time, not many years a^, when 
I would have been ready to say to all comere 
that if one wanted^ to take good landacajM 
pictures it was necoHsary to nse a camera with 
a ground glass and tripod. I tramped out in 
^ all kinds of weather with a heavy load of 
plates, stand camera, tripod, and focusing 
cloth, and spent hours studying effects on the ground glass, 
moving the camera from place to place, and would come 
back at night exhausted with the physical efforts necessary 
to get a few pictures. Of course in this way I got pictures 
which were satisfactory to myself, whatever may have been 
the opinions of others as to their artistic merit. Conse- 
quently when I left America for an extended stay in 
Europe I packed up my old standby, the Telephoto Pooo, 
and took it with me. I carried it for a while and made 
some good pictures With it, but it was extremely bulky and 
heavy to carry, and I had difficulty at times in getting 
plates of American sises. Besides, I rarely got plates of 
the same maker or speed twice in succession, and they 
were not always as fresh as desirable, especially the ortho- 
chromatio ones. Again, when I ordered plates cut to 
English sizes by foreign makers, they nearly always used 
the Paris inch or some other foreign standard, so that the 
plates were not quite large enough to be held by the re- 
bates of the plate holders or printing frames. These mani- 
fold considerations were influential, when I started on a 
tramp through the Tyrol, in deciding me to carry with me 
a small kodak. It was not the best choice which I could 
have made among the many varieties, for the iinder was very 
small and not brilliant, but it went handily into my pocket 
or rucksack, and the rolls of films were of light weight, an 
important consideraUon in mountain travel. 

I made a tai^ number of exposures with this apparatus 
between Munich and Venice, and on the same trip I carried 
a small French mi^azlne camera, nstng extra thin glass 
plates of the same size and weighing about one-third aa 
much aa ordinary plates. While the lens was far superior 
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to that in my kodak, the pictnres I obtained with it would 
have been no better if th« negatives had been perfect, while 
as a matter of fact most of them were badly disfigared by 
pinholes. These were caused by the dust arising from 
abrasion in the operation of shifting the sheaths from front 
to back, and have been prominent in all piotures which I 
have taken with cameras provided with changing boxes. 
With my kodak I nsed N. C. films, whioh had tSen just 
been pat on the German market, before tfaey were used in 
America to any extenL I found them very nseful in the 
mountains, where the hasiness of the distance rendered all 
the pictures taken on glass plates unprintable as far as the 
mountains were concerned. 

The greatest diffionlty whioh I had expected to have 
with the kodak was in the compoMtion of my pictures, but 
this did not turn ont to be nearly as mncb as I had ex- 
pected, and I was aoon able to determine the general effect 
of the lines and masses of the landscape very well I had 
also the great advantage that 1 could carry my camera 
ready for use at alt times, and peep into the finder every 
now and then without delaying my progress, instead of 
having to stop to set np a tripod and etady the scene on 
the ground glass only to finally decide that I did not want 
the piature after all. I secured a number of fine piotures 
on the trip, and among them were the only ones taken 
during a stay of more than a year in Europe from which I 
have thought it worth while to make enlarged negatives. 
During this time I used three different styles of plate cam- 
eras, so that I oondder that film photography scored a 
decided point. 

So much was this the case that when I decided to go to 
Europe again in company with a nnmber of photographers, 
I not only carried a 3 A kodak myself, but advised all 
members of the party to do the same. As a result we all 
carried film cameras, and there was only one plate oamera 
in the, party, This and an Al Yista which one member 
had were abandoned within two weeks of landing, and we 
used nothing but kodaks thereafter. 

My 3 A had a brilliant finder, and I soon discovered that 
I could compose as well with it as on the ground glass. 1 
nsed it with great satisfaction and sncceeded in getting a 
lai^e quantity of excellent pictures. Many of them were 
scenes of street life, fleeting glimpses that never conld 
have been got with a stand camera. Far more tiian with 
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as, the camera is aa object of interest to the people of 
Europe and Asia, SDd, once you have attracted their aflen- 
tion, all hope of getting a natural pititare is gone. Your 
figures will inniat la occupying the place in the landscape 
which they want, — that is, as dose to the camera as poBsi- 
ble, — and la vaia you try to make them go abont their 
baBinesB bo that you may catch them in a natural poeiUou 
and in the desired place. The only way you can do this is 
to snap them before they see the camera, and this is possible 
only with an incouspioubus, rapidly-operated hand camera. 

We found oar oameras aseful not only for ontdoor work, 
bat also in several maseams where we were allowed to 
photogr^h. I have a number of good negatives of statues 
and architectural ornament made ia Greek museums, in 
spite of the oatnral nnoertainty as to the actinic value of 
the light in the interiors. 

This brings me to another point. Naturally in traveling 
from the north to the extreme south of Europe, under the 
blazing san and eloudless sky of Sieily ana Greece, the 
question of exposure became ao important one. In order 
to be sure that we were right, it was necessair to develop 
some at least of onr films on the spot. We did not care to 
trost them to the tender mercies of professional photog- 
raphers; darkrooms were hard to find, and we would have 
bc^n in difficulty if it were not for the developing machine. 
We had three in the party, and they did not get rusty for 
lack of nse. We developed many hundred rolls under all 
conditions, in all climates, with all kinds of water, and often 
under very unfavorable conditions as to time and room, and 
not a single roll was spoiled or poorly developed by any 
fault of the machine. A few rolls were spoiled by care- 
lessness in not pasting down the end of the roll or not 
putting enough developer in the machine, but a little expe- 
rience cured that. There were in our company other 
camera users not directly associated with us, and ao I had 
the opportunity of comparing their films developed by local 
photographers with ours. My earnest advice as the result 
of this inspection ia, take a developing machine or bring 
your films home to develop them. There are many places 
where films are developed satisfactorily, but there are 
almost aa many where they are ruined, especially in the 
smaller places. It would almost seem as if certain profes- 
sional photographers who sell views deliberately spoiled 
amateurs' films to increase the sale of their own pictures. 
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On the whole, I am perfectly satisfied that as good land- 
scape piotnrea can be takea with a kodak a^ with a plate 
camera, and shall always prefer it on the ground of 
portability. 
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The following are the most nseful books at present obbdnable 
on the subject of landscape photography. Any ot them will be 
sent postpidd on receipt of the price. 

ROBINSOK, H. P. Letters on I^andscapo Photography. 6 x 7 In. ; 
pp. 66; illustrated. lS6d. Paper, 50 ceute. 

English. Contents: Art in Photography, The Photographer's 
Control over His Subject, The Choice of Subject, On the Moun- 
tain, Various Subjects, Figures in Landscape, Another Day Out. 
A Tallc in the Billiard Room. 



Euglish. A series of chapters on the practical and theoretical 
principles of pictorial compositioa, well illnstrated with helpfnl 

pictures. 

Haaris, O. T. Practical Landscape Photography. 4} x 7 in.; 
pp. llgand index; illustrated. 1902. Canvas boards, 60 cents. 

English, A handbook baaed upon some twenty years' experi- 
ence, dealing with the subject upon broad and practical lines, 
giving processes and formuliie where necessary. 

EoDGBS, John A. Pictorial Landscape Photography. G z S in. ; 
pp. Ill; illustrated. 1001. Cloth, 7& cents. 

Photo-Miniature, The, No. 25. lAndacape Photography. 
1901. Paper, 25 cents. 

A little booh about landscape from the common-sense point of 
view. Composition, selection, and arrangement of outdoor sceiif 
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AhNUAIRK GBNifBAI^ BT ISTERH ATIONAL DB LA PnOTOORAPHIE. 

Directeur: Roger Aabry. 13e aun^. Paris, FIod, Nourrit 
& Cle, 19M. Price, post free, $1.50. 

This annual of nearly eight hundred pages Is hj far the largest 
that has come to our noUce, and the conteotB are extremely Inter- 
esting and valuable. One finds here matter enough for all tastefi 
and intormatloa on the widest possible variety of photographic 
Bubjecta. The Tolume opens with an amusing little skit in the 
most approved burlesque style, with Beveral musical numbers. 
Then, getting down to more serious atFairs, we find a review of 
the progress of the year In phott^rapbio optics and chemistry, 
giving a very complete account of the advances which have been 
made. Then follow a number of very thorough discuseious of 
recent work in the applications of photography to scientific and 
industrial purposes, which are succeeded by a history of tlie 
phot<^rap1iic movements of the year, including conventions and 
expositions. 

The second part is devoted to a number of very interesting 
articles on various subjects, including radium, balloon photog- 
raphy, medical photography, projection in color and stereoscopi- 
cally, the telegraphing of photographs, etc. Tbe third part 
contains lists of the photographic societies and publications of 
tbe world. These are naturally very complete and full in the 
French division, but the American lists leave moeh to be desired. 
On tbe whole the book offers more photi^raphlc reading In 
French tliaD can be found in any other place for the same price, 
and we cordially recommend It to our readers. 

In addition to the reading matt«r the book contains a very lai^ 
number of excellently reproduced Illustrations, many of which 
are by workers whom we are accustomed to recognize as leaders 
in pictorial photography in France, and show great artistic merit. 
A large number are full-page inserts, and several are nicely 
mounted. 



L'Epbbuve pHOTOORAPHKtuR. Roger Aubry, dir«cteur. Paris, 
Plon, Nourrit & Cle. Price monthly, Tfi cents, post free. 

Noa, E, 8, and 4 of this remarkably fine collection of helio- 
gravures are fully up to tbe standard set by the first number. 
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No. 2. Chec le brocant«ur . Alb. Yvon 

Borda de Loin ... A. Mklle. 

Ci^puMule Hermana Llnck 

Huiae holluid»lse Penonnaz 

Th« flnt Is a fine genre, the secoDd and third liuidsc»pes <the 
latter being an especiRlly masterly pleoe of work), and the fourth 
ii a marine, a little hard, bnt still very fine. 

No. 3. Stella MUe. C. Laguarde 

Avant le Salat . L^on Bovler 

La Tollett« . . Fr^. BoisHonas 

L'Abaudoiiii^ . , . C. Job 

The first and fourth are ezceptionatly fine pieoes ot phoh^raph^. 

No. 4. Sale temps . . , L. Mlaonue 

Le Reitre .... Taponier 

BnFoi^t .... Ch^ri-Ronasean 

Lea Charrons ... A. GUibert 

Each of the four pictures in this Dumber la a work of art. 
Posslblj the fourth In happy choioe of opportunity and good 
composition is the strongest, but it Is difficult to select the best 
among such good pictures. 

^ 1.11 1.11 

Thb Eastman Kodak Company favor us with a copy of a little 
book entitled " In Korea with the Kodak," by Robert L. Dunn, 
war correspondent for Collier's Weekly. It details the photo- 
graphic adventures of the writer at the opening ot the war, when 
he photographed the Japanese operatJons in KoT«a against the 
wish of the Japanese government. The work would not have 
been possible without the simpllflcatioDB fntrodnced into film 
photography within t«cent years, and the book fs an interesting 
record of phobtgraphlo work begun and completed under diffi- 
culties. The illustratloDB are selected examples of the result of 
these eSorts, and make the book extremely valuable and Interest- 
ing. A copy will be sent postfree by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany to any reader who may care to write for it. 
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THE PRACTICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

VOL. I. NOVEMBER. 1904. No. «. 
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The Pieforial Work of 
Arthur Burchett. 

By THE EDITOI. 

""r. ARTHUR BURCHETT'S photo- 
graphic work has a special interest 
for all who regard photography a8 
one means of art expression, — because 
hiB chief interest is in the palett« 
I i ^%^ 1 • ''^^her than the camera ; in other 
|*f^X»#| words, he is a painter first and a 
photograrpfaer afterwards. 
Like many other ardent lovers of landscape he is 
a townsman by birth, and from his youthful days 
onward has had a passion for drawing from nature. 
It was not until '85 that the camera became a 
partner with the brush. About that time his 
attention was drawn to some platinotype prints, 
and the good "quality" of this process at once 
appealed to our artist. This prompted numerous 
personal experiments in photography resulting in 
a series of fine pictures, which from time to tune 
have appeared on the walls of the R.P.S. and Photo- 
graphic Salon. We are happy in being able to 
reproduce several of these pictures, which, to our 
younger readers, are old enough to come as new 
works ; while to our older readers, they will make 
their second appearance ae widely-welcomed, well- 
remembered mends. 

And here it may be mentioned that some of the 
picturesnowreproauced€tre,comparativelyspeakinff, 
"old masters " — that is to say, they go back to the lau 
eightjee — when many of our present-day self-styled 
leaders were in the nursery. 
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From these dxaimiles we shall rightlv infer that 
Burchett divides his interest more or less equally 
between figure studies and landscapes. For 
camera work the balance of hie preference ia to- 
wards pictures in which some human interest is 
Krtrayed or suggested. And in this respect he 
8 the "upholding" of our great master. Turner. 
But for palette and brush, Burchett has a pre- 
ference for landscape treated upon the ideal rather 
than the realistic point of view. He is large-hearted 
enough to admire and enjoy anything that is honest 
and good work of its kind ; it matters not by whom 
painted. This mental altitude of his will at once 
command our admiration and confidence. 

As regards photography in its picture-making 
possibilinea, he does not at present see any '^^ry 
great promise of much advance. "Photography, 
says he, " will always be photography, and it can 
never be anything else. Art ia a creation of the 
brain, not imitative copying. Of the thousands of 
pictures painted every year, very few of them are 
works of art. Most of tnem are simply mannerisms. 
This is entirely different and apart from art, and 
should not for a moment be confused or confounded 
with it. Similarly w^ith regard to photography. 
Much so called art is only mannerism, or a trick 
of the craft, the use of a particular lens, or 
printing process," These remarks are worthy of 
the very serious attention of our younger brethren, 
who are in constant danger of thinking art is a 
trick that may be learned oy following some tip or 
dodge or formula. 

Discussing the reasons why so many photographs 
fail as pictures, Burchett offers some valualue and 
far-resching suggestions. For instance, often there 
is a want oi pictorial interest in the print, or the 
interest is cut up and scattered all over the acene, 
t.«., there ia a lack of subordination of all parts to 
the focua of interest. Again, aufficient care has not 
been taken to include only desirable objects and to 
exclude the undesirable, the incongruous and in- 
harmonious. Bits of this and peeps of that have 
been included or permitted jnat to " fill up space." 

1 ■og\c 
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The strong point in favour of photography, he 
thinks, is its power of recording passing events — 
records of far greater interest and value than the 
inu^inative drawings of pre -photographic days. 
It« weetk i>oint>8 are the dwarfing of the distance 
and distortion or exaggerated proportions of nefu* 
objects. Burchett prefers close framing for large 
work and the use of plain mounts for small 
pictures. 

La Belle Breto&ae. — We well remember the wide- 
spread feeling of admiration which this picture 
aroused when it was first exhibited. A glance in 
those days was enough to show the vast mfference 
between its painter-like arrangement and treat- 
ment when compared with the formal and wooden 
things then passing current as figure studies. The 
student will note the "placing" of the figure in 
the picture space in this as w^ell as all the other 
examples. To this subject Mr. Burchett has given 
considerable attention. The quiet nature of the 
background and unconscious posing of the bands 
all show us the artist behind hia picture. The 
broad arrangement of light and shade also has 
only to be noticed in order to show us the care with 
which the whole work has been thought out and 
executed. 

Hampafead Heath. — Here is a scene at the door of 
our arust's home at that time. This is a fair and 
typical example of a subject that would be passed 
by ninety- nine out of every hundred camera- 
workers and condemned as "nothing in it." But its 
severe simplicity, together with the fine suggestion 
of atmospheric effect, impart a subtle charm full of 
teaching thatneeds no words of ours. To the watch- 
ful eye, there is no need to make long journeys to 
find material for picture making. 

Caller Herrin' is another charming and instruc- 
tive figure study, possessing all the fine qualities 
of La Belle. In this instance we note a difPerent 
light and shade treatment. Our one fault to find is 
in the slightly conscious expression of the girl. 
This is partly due to her eyes being directed 
towards us, though the head is turned a little to one 
side. ,1 . 
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The Mid^fty Hour. — Thia title and piotura are 
moat happily wedded. At the moment of writing 
one longs to join the for^round sheep and ahare 
with them the lunbraeeoua ahade of their oool 
retreat. The glimpse through the opening In the 
trees shows us the palpitating heat and glare of the 
full noon sun, where dimly w^e perceive one or two 
members of the nibbling nock irho are braving the 
warmth in search of an early dinner. In this 
instance we have an instructive lesson in the 
harmonious effect of a broad scheme of lighting. — 
The grouping of the sheep in the for^round is 
happuy caught. This picture re-iterates the valuable 
lesson of the foreground, — the foreground, — ^the 
foreground; and also shows that even with an 
interesting and well-arranged foreground we must 
also have a pictorial diapoaition of light and shade. 

Winter. — From the burning heat of ntidsummer 
to the nipping cold of snow-clad midwinter is a 
wide jump, ^t we find our artist is quite equal to 
the effort. One can easily imagine that this scene 
is not far away from that shown in " Hampstead 
Heath." But how different is nature's expression in 
the two instances I If we are fortunate enough to 
reproduce this picture with even moderate fidelity 
the student will here perceive the useful lesson in 
rendering snow not as blank white paper, but as 
finely graduated shades, which only reach their 
ultimate limit in the whiteness of uncovered paper. 
This picture is also a fine example of taisteful 
selection. It just shows that indefinable something 
which painters know as " taste," the quality whioh 
distinguishes a personal impression m>ni a 
mechanical transcript. 

Chrysaothemumt is rather different from the 
other figure studies and partakes somewhat of a 
decorative study. This example is particularly 
interesting for its grace of line and unity of demgn 
which so agreeably characterises the work. The 
poise of the head and harmonising of the figure 
with the background should receive special 
attention. The skilful massing of the flowers and 
avoidance of t^e usual spotty, patchy effect is 
particularly instructive. 
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Cere* IB again a further departure in the idealis- 
ation of flgruTe treatment. The title recalls the 
Roman Earth Mother, to whose bounty was owii^ 
the flowers and firuita in due season, — reminding 
us of Thomson's line 

" Dvk frowning he>Uu grow bright with Cores' Btan." 

This skilful instance of brush development shows 
the aim of the artist in concentrating attention on 
the figure, apart from her surroundings, aa a type 
or symbol rather than a work of pure imitation. 

Tke Kniiht. — Chance rather than design brings 
this example of our series before ub last. But itstands 
by no means last, least, or lowest in our apprecia- 
tion. This is another of the strong figure studies 
that attracted universal admiration when first 
exhibited. The student will note the strong light- 
and-sbade effect used in this case, and how it aptly 
accords ^th the strong light-and-shade character 
of the days of knight errantry. The skilful treat- 
ment of the graduated background will also teach 
a valuable lesson. The whole work is one of simple 
strength and directness of design. The texture or 
surface quality of the armour is excellently ren- 
dered ; a tall, strong and knightly figure admirably 
suggested— a work simple, strong, and complete. 

Once again we must ask our readers to imagine 
these tiny reproductions in printers' ink to be for 
the moment some five or six times their present 
size and skilfully executed in platinotype. But 
alas I it is not an easy matter to " bridle imagination 
into a chosen path." 

Most heartily do we tender thanks to the artist 
for letting us show our many unknown friends 
these little su^estioiu of works that it has been 
our privilege to have seen long a^o, and remembered 
with so much enjoyment and pleasure. 

We feel sure that our readers will join with us in 
the expression of regret that Mr. Burchett has of 
late years taken comparatively little active interest 
in picture-making by photography. And it is to be 
hoped that he may shortly ^ve leisure and indizia- 
tion to dliow us further examples of his camera 
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THE PKACnCAL PHOTOOEAPHEK. 

Introdvetion to 
Afxhitcetvral Photography. 

By EEV. T. PEEKINS. U.A. 

A ' NYONE who wishes to take up Archi- 
I ^^L t«ctural Photography should Begin by 

I ^P^A eaining some know^ledge of architecture 
' * itself, sufficient at any rate to enable 

bim to determine approximately the 
date of a building, to recognise its 
style, and to distinguish oetween 
genuine old work and worthless modem imitations. 
u . It is not recommended that all the 

C ciif« books mentioned in the foot-note 

should be read before exposing a 
plate. After one of the smaller ones has been read, 
it will be a great help if the student can get a 
friend with some knowledge of architecture to take 
him round some typical building and point out ito 
features. Let the study of architecture thus hare 
a start, then practical work can be begun, and the 
two can be carried on together, so that each may 
help and lend interest to the other, 

■« /»i!_ * 1 Some photographers will take 

A^S«h.r.l photographs of fiuadinga with a 
^atamnhv '^^^ *<> pioture-making, others in 
oiosrapny. order to obtain a series of prints 
interesting from an architectural, historical, or 
archieological point of view. 

The picture-maker will deal with architecture as 
with any other material, paying attention to 
atmospheric effects, seeking to ootain broad masses 
of light and shade, sometimes suppressing detail, 
studying beauty of line and composition, and be 
satined with one or two good pictures of the 
building. The architectural student will go lovingly 
over any building that is worthy of his admiration, 
looking into everv nook and comer, exposing plate 
after plate on doorway and window, boss and 
capital, tomb and canopy, stetue and pinnacle. 
But though his chief object is to obtain records, 

Eet he ma^ do much by choice of position and 
ghting to introduce a certein amount of pictorial 
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quality into hiB work without sacrificing the detail 
which he wishes to reproduce. He should try to 
enter into the feelings of the builder or carver who 
did his work, with the view of its being looked at 
from certain points. It is not sufficient to set up 
one's camera anywhere, thinking only, that from 
this point I can get in all I ^ant. The best spot 
should be chosen, and depend on it the architect, if 
he were worthy of the name, so arranged his build- 
ing and all it« parts that they could be best seen 
from easily accessible points of view. It is generally 
well to decline with thanks the offer of an upper 
window from which to photograph a building, and it 
is hardly fair on the sculptor, who meant his statue 
to be seen from the ground, to erect a platform 
some twelve feet hi^h on which to place the camera. 
Th« Caa«rft ^^ ^* convenient to use a camera 
of moderate size for architectural 
work, especially for interiors ; for increase of size 
necessitates a corresponding increase of focal 
length in the lenses, and the longer the focal length 
the more the lens must be stopped down to obtain 
"depth of focus." To what extent this stopping 
down must be carried has been much discussed, 
some taking into consideration the fact that as the 
lai^er picture will he looked at from a greater dis- 
tance, more diffusion may be tolerated in it; others 
arguing that stopping down should be carried so 
far that the same absolute sharpness should be 
found in the picture whatever its size. If we go 
upon the former supposition, then we may say that 
if a five-iuch lens is used on a quarter-plate with 
//8 and from the negative an enlargement equal 
to the size of a whole-plate is made ; then to get 
the same definition in a direct print taken with a 
ten-inch lens of the same kind on a whole-plate the 
lens must be stopped down to //I6 and the exposure 
quadrupled. 

Now, the shorter the exposure, provided it is 
sufBcient, the better; not only is a long one tedious, 
but it decreases the number of plates that can be 
exposed in a given time, and, atill worse, it allows 
change of lighting from the motion of the sun 
daring the exposure, and this may seriously affect 
the rsault. 

7 ..C^.tXl^^lc 
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My own preference is for half>plate sise. The 
camera should have square bellows, a rising front, 
and a falling one also, if possible. If a front 
focusser, this may not be possible ; the hole in the 
rising front for the lens flange may, however, be 
cut about an inch above the central position ; then, 
if the sliding panel is put in upside down, the effect 
of a falling front is obtained. It is well to have an 
arrangement for bringing the back forward, other- 
wise sometimes the baseboard may cut off some of 
the foreground when a short-focussed lens brought 
low down is used. Most camereis are provided with 
a swing hsck, but it is a movement that I seldom 
use ; I prefer to get lofty objects in by working 
with lenses which cover ^r more than the plate I 
am using, and raising the front considerably. 
Swinging the back necessitates a small stop to get 
objects at the top and bottom of the view in focus 
together ; much less stopping down is required to 
g^ the margins of the neld of view of the lenses I 
use sharp. A front that slides crossways ie some- 
times of use, as, without swinging the camera 
round, more of one side or other of the view may 
be taken in, its effect is to displace the centre of 
vision horizontally. I have 
provided my camera with 
an adapting back, which 
enables me to use the slides 
belonging to a quarter- 
plate camera on my half- 
plate one. It consists (as 
the diagram will show) of 
a board that slides into the 
same place as the ordinary 
double backs do ; it is ^^- ^■ 

pierced with an aperture of 4i x 3 J inch, and provided 
with strips forming a rebate into which the quarter- 
plate backs will slide. Of these I have six, but in 
one of them I place a sheet of ground glass, which, 
when both shutters are drawn, serves as a focussing 
screen. Thus, in addition to the half-plates in 
their own backs, with a very small increase of 
bulk and weight, I can carry ten quarter- 
pIaL39, which are often of great use for dettdl 
work. 
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TK* T 'nnd ^® tripod stand should be of suffi- 
npoo. cient height to aUow the view to be 
focusaed without stooping, and not too high to 
prevent the spirit-level fixed on the top of the back 
part of the camera being examined when the 
photographer stands on tip-toe. It will be con- 
venient to have 'what is called a three-fold stand, 
the lower division made to slide. If a little piece 
of india-rubber tubing is slid on to the feet and 
allowed to project an inch or so, it will prevent the 
tendency of the feet to slip on pohshed floors. 

~. 1^ The lenses used for architectural 

I h* LCBS. phott^raphy must (with the excep- 

tion noted below) be reetibnears, and it is a great 
convenience if they will open out to at least f/B, 
they should be so well corrected for spherical 
aberration, that if the view is focussed at full 
aperture, stopping down will not impair the defini- 
tion. The old-fashioned rapid rectilinears with a 
hollow field are sometimes useful for such views as 
a church interior, taken from one end, as the 
curvature of the field will help to get the nearer 
objects at the sides, and the more distant ones at 
the centre of the plate in focus together vrith a 
comparatively large stop. But the advantages of 
the modem Anastigmats are so great, that on the 
whole they are to be recommended. Most of my 
half-plate architectural work is done with two 
Platyetigmata of 4^ and 8 in. focua respectively. 
The 8 in. shows no dart comers on a 12x10 plate, 
so that with it the rising front of my camera can 
be used to its utmost extent (about 2 in.), the 4^ in. 
lens will permit the front to be raised about an 
inch, whicn has the effect of bringing the horizon 
down to about two inches from the bottom of the 
plate when its longer sides are vertical. An inter- 
mediate lens of the same series, 6 in. in focus, 
would form an ideal set. The full aperture is really 
about //7*3, though nominally //8. If a longer focus 
than 8 inches is required, the back combination of the 
6 in. and the 8 in. used as single lenses would have 
focal lengths of 12 and 16 inches respectively, and 
would scarcely show any deviation from recti- 
linearily on a half-plate. 
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«», . , In architectural work, more Uian 

Widc-Ansie j^ j^jjy Q^jjgj.^ ^g peculiar defects 

^''****' due to the injudicious use of the 

wide-anffled lens are apparent ; the perspectiTe is 
absolutelj true, but the use of a wide-angled lens 
generally means the choice of a portion too near 
Mie ob^'oct, and hence a too violent couTergenco for 
pictorial e£fect of lines which fall near the edge of 
the plate. This, as in the vie^ of St. Alban's ^ig. 
10) makes the building look far too long, and in that 
of Tumworth Tower (fig. 9), makes the near angles 
at the top and bottom unpleasantly acute. If a 
wide-angled lens is used for a horizontal view of a 
nave taken from one end, it gives the effect of the 
arcading, being bent backwards towards the ends 
of the plate. In certain cases, the lens may be 
used without fear, e.g., when taking — (1) a flat wall 
at right angles to the axis of uie lens; (2) an 
upright view, especially if trimmed down to a 
narrow strip (see fig. 11) ; (3) an exterior in which 
the comers are occupied by sky, with only a centnd 
spire rising from the building (fig. 13). If the top 
of a tower occupies a comer, the distortion is very 
noticeable, (fig. 0). 

Tw- -r.i—v*** The telephoto lens, useful if 
l^e lelcphoto judiciously employed, is as liable 
**■ to abuse as a wide-angled lens. 

For interior detail work, an ordinary lens of long 
focus, on account of its larger aperture, which 
makes focussing easier, is more convenient, but 
for exterior details, the telephoto lens is most 
useful Yet if it be used with high magnifying 
power to take the whole of a building at a 
considerable distance, a quarter of a mile for 
instance, the result is most unpleasant, the con- 
verging lines are so nearly pEirallel owing to the 
great distance of the vanishing points from ^e 
centre of vision, that walla, reaUy at right angles 
to each other, seem as though almost in one pluie. 
PI , Plates of ordinary rapidity answer 

nates- ^^22 £qj. exteriors, but rapid plates are 

better for interiors — first, because exposures are 
greatly shortened — secondly, because quick plates, 
as a rule, give softer negatives, and these yield the 
best prints of interiors. Isochromatic platM «r* 
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of advantage when, owiag to painted windows, or 
a yellow or greenish tint in the glass, the light is 
somewhat non-actinic. In photc^aphing painted 
windows, iaochromatic plates are indispensable. 
y. I ^ Plates should always be backed to 

naianoa. prevent halation, which is apt to 

show itself more strongly in negatives of 
architectural interiors than in any other kind of 
photograph. A complete cure for halation, free 
from all other disadvantages, remains to be found. 
Paper negatives are free mim that part of halation 
caused by internal reflection ; films are not much 
affected hy it, but there is a diflScultv in getting 
paper or celluloid to lie perfectly flat, and the 
former is not transparent. A stained film between 
the senaitive filrri and the glass should entirely 
prevent it, hut this film often leads to frilling, so 
that at present backing seems to be the most 
generally useful precaution against halation. 

p. . Having carefully chosen the subject 

•• and decided how much you intend 

to take in, set up your camera, level it carefully, 
and select the lens 'which will most nearly fill the 
plate with the chosen subject. Focus the chief 
object with open aperture, and stop down only 
enough to get sufficient definition in other parts. 
If the view is an interior, and it is too dark to see 
the definition in these other parts, one can only 
use one's judgment founded on previous experience 
to guide one in stopping down. Sometimes it is so 
dark that even w^ith full aperture it is difficult to 
focus. The best plan for overcoming this difficulty 
is always to take a box of matches and a piece of 
candle, and to set the lighted candle so, that while 
concealed itself, it strongly illuminates a card or 
envelope placed against uie object you want to 
focus ; the comer of the card is easier to focus 
than a fiame ; by getting a friend to move the 
candle, while your head is under the focussing 
cloth, until its image reaches the ends of the plate, 
you can, by removing your head from the focussing 
cloth, and looking at its view from the position (as 
near ets possible), of the lens, see how much of the 
subject you have included. 
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EvDAAu "^^ rightly estimate the necessuy 

&xpM«rc. exposure is one of the ohiCT 

difficulties of interior phoU^raphy, An under- 
exposed interior is worthless. Hence it is always 
well to err, if at all, in the other direction, hearing 
in mind the fact that if direct sunlight, streaming 
through a f^olourieBs glass window, fslls upon white 
stonework, excessive exposure may lead to reversal. 
To eetimate exposure, some place an actinometer 
in some convenient point of the subject being 
photographed, and expoBe until the sensitive strip 
has once, twice oi' more often matched the tint ; 
the exact number of times required for the plate 
and stop having been determined by previous 
experiment, the lens, if necessary, may be capped 
while the sensitive strip is being pulled out, or the 
sensitive disc of the actinometer turned round. 
This method ia a very useful one. Others always 
preserve careful notes of previous exposures, and 
the character of the resulting negatives, and trust 
to their judgment based on experience. Tables 
have been prepared giving approximate times of 
exposure according to the appearance of the view 
on the screen, or rather the size of the aperture, 
as the iris is gradually closed up, at the time of the 
disappearance in darkness of detail that is required 
to be seen on the negative. But this method is of 
no great value, as it takes no account of the colour 
of ^e light, a pale yellow being to the eye almost 
as luminiouB as white light, while its actinic power 
is far less. The actinometer does take this into 
account. Fortunately, however, plates allow of 
great latitude in exposure, so that if, for instance, 
one minute is sufScient, an exposure of several 
minutes will produce with suitable development a 
negative from which an almost identical jprint may 
be made. It is well in a day's work to give aU the 
plates what may be called equivalent exposures, 
taking into considei'ation change of stop or lighting, 
or brand of plate, and to expose two plates on one 
of the subjects ; the development of one of these 
will give a clue to the necessary treatment of the 
others. If the time of exposure is likely to be 
long, it is well to adopt a method suggested some 
time ago by the Editor of this magazine, namely, 
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to ffive part of the expoaure with a small stop, and 
finish it off with a supplementary expoaure with a 
targe one. The time will he shorter than if an 
equivalent exposure were given with the small 
stop, and the result hetter than if tiie same total 
time were given with such an intermediate stop as 
would make this exposure equivalent to that 
actually given. It is said that the small stop ^ves 
sharpness, and the lai^e one has a softening effect. 
It will not he necessaiy to dweU 



DcvelopmcBt. 



at anv length upon development, 



as this subject has been fuUy dealt with 
previous issue. I have already said that for 
interiors, a soft negative is desirable, it should be 
thin, full of detail, have no harsh contrasts, and 
yet not lack vigour ; these characteristics will be 
secured by using a normal developer, greatly 
diluted, which may be poured oS when the high- 
lights appear, and in its place water poured on, in 
wnich the plate may be allowed to soak for some 
time. The detail will come out gradually without 
the high-lights being blocked up. It will then be 
seen if local development or restraint is desirable, 
and when the water is poured off, the original 
developer may be poured on. (Modified if 
necessary). 

u. . It has been said that care must be 

« ''(IVi taken to choose the best position 

Sli^r'* for the Camera. A few hints may 

rotiiion*. jj^ given. Doorways and windows 

should be taken full in front. If taken from a side 
the beauty of the curves of the arched heads are 
often quite destroyed (see fig. 12). Never cut 
off the point of an arch or the base of a pillar. 
Always show some of the pavement below the latter. 
When taking arcadiug let a pillar occupy the edge 
of the plate. In taking a general view of a nave 
place the camera a little on one side of the middle 
line and turn the lens towards the other side (com- 
pare figs. 11 and 14). If there are seats or chairs do 
not put the camera so that the line of their backs 
runs across the plate or so that either of the lines 
formed 1^ the bench ends runs vertically down- 
wards. Remember that views looking obliquely 
across a church are often more pleasing than those 
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looking diroctly along or across it. Don't forget to 
go all over the transepts in search for points of 
Tiew. 

Tk Vnnf ^ ^^ want to photo^aph a roof 

** '*»*°** we may focus it by lying down on 

the floor holding the camera over our neads and 
when duly focuased insert the slide, pull out the 
shutter and place the camera with its back on a 
chair. Or we may measure or obtain from guide 
books or Toilers the height of the roofs of aisles or 
naves, and carry the camera the same distance 
away from some easily focuased object, focus that 
and then set the camera down on the floor with 
the lens pointing upwards. 

In ordmary interiors it is "well to keep the camera 
not more than 5 or 6 ft. from the floor, if however 
the floor occupies too much space on the plate the 
camera may he brought lower down. 

Pictures out of the common may be taken from 
unusual positions such as the triforium, clerestory, 
or roof ; such views' are sometimes pleasing as well 
as interesting. Advantage may be taken of certain 
states of weather or seeisons of the year, for 
instance, a porch is better lit by the low winter 
midday sun than by the summer sun high at noon, 
light thrown up through the clerestory windows 
from snow outside the building will often make 
the taking of a dark roof easy. 

For interior work sunlight sufficiently strong to 
throw a soft shadow so as to give relief to the 
carved work is desirable. Glaring sunshine gives 
rise to harshness. 

In photographing rooms a comer position for 
the camera and a diagonal direction for the axis 
of the lens should be avoided. Chairs and other 
easily moved pieces of furniture should be cleared 
away from the immediate neighbourhood of the 
camera. Care should be taken that the glass of 
picture frames does not reflect light from the 
window, a little wedge of paper placed between 
the frame and the wall will generally turn the 
reflection aside. 

«^ . In cold weather one should always 

^!"^z^ be on one's guard against dewii^ 

(^avtiont. ^jf lenses. If a lens is taken from 
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cold air into a warm building moisture will be con- 
densed on its surface. It is no use wiping it off, for 
it will soon reappear. The lens must be warmed 
to the temperature of the air by putting it into 
one's pocket, or holding it over a stove. Out of 
doors on a cold day the lens may be dewed by 
putting on after focussing a cap which has been 
warmed by holding it in the hand. Always there- 
fore lay the cap on the camera and touch it only 
with the finger tips when putting it on the lens 
before exposure. If light from a window falls on 
a lens it may fog the pl^te ; it is therefore difficult 
to photograph an object 
under a window. I made 
a little framework {« 
fig. 52) of wood through 
shts in w^hich blackened 
cards can be inserted ; this 
framework I fasten to the 
sliding base-board which 
covers the fivnt, placing it 
an inch or so in front of 
the lens and covering the 
space between it and the 
front with a cloth, and 

{lush the cards in while 
ooking at the focussing screen until I cut out the 
window or source of light, or shade the lens 
■uffloiently to destroy the fog. A sheefe of oard- 
board laid on the top of the camera with the f ocua- 
sing cloth placed on it and hanging down on either 
side protects the lens from side light. A square of 
blackened cardboard with an aperture slightly less 
than the size of the plate, put between the folds of 
bellows an inch or two before the plate will cut off 
light reflected from the image of a window thrown 
by the lens on the inside of the bellows. 
— . Figures frequently cause trouble. 

**'"**• Great patience often has to be exer- 

cised when photographing exteriors, as we wait 
till the view is clear of them. If a shutter exposure 
is made some figure is almost sure to be caught in 
an ungainly attitude ; if there are so few present 
that we can ask them to stand they will generedly 
• a stiff position. One plan which sometimM 
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answers is to stop down as much as possible, rive a 
long exposure and disregard the figures, for ix thev 
keep constantly passing along the road they will 
not leave any trace on the plate ; if, however, 
it is noticed that anyone is standing still the- 
cap must be put on and the exposure completed 
wnen the figure has moved on. In interiors, unless 
the figures pass through beams of sunlight or wear 
white dresses, there is little danger of any harm 
beii^ done ; I have never found any visitor to a 
church make any objection to moving if courteously 
asked to do so. Sometimes a verger may be con- 
ducting a party round and may pause before some 
object of interest for a few minutes. In such 
instances the cap should be put on until they have 
moved away. 

p .. No permission as a role is needed 

remin. j^j, photographing exteriors of anjy 

public buildings, or private houses from public 
ground, but ordinary courtesy demands that a 
camera should not be taken on to private ground 
without permission. Permieeion to photograph the 
interior of a parish church should be asked of the 
Rector, even if the door is found unlocked ; the 
Dean or Canon in Aesidence should be applied to 
in the case of a cathedral church, except where fees 
are charged, in which case the verger is generally 
authorised to receive the fee and sign the order. 
It often prevents disappointment if application is 
made beforehand by letter in which a stamped 
directed envelope for reply is enclosed. 

The foUowinK books will be found useful to the beginner : — 

Furker's A B of Gothic Architecture. Ss. 

The present writer's Handbook to Gothic Architecture. 
3b. ed. (This book givea liste of examples for study in 
every county, and deals with Domestic as well na with 
Church Architecture). 

Parker's Introduction to Gothic Architecture. 6b. 

Parker's Concise Glossary of Architecture. 7b. 6d. 
For the more advanced student the following are Mcom- 
mended :— 

Blckman's Gothic. 16s. (Parker). 

Hoore's Development and Character of Gotliic. 21b. 
(HacmUlan). 

Prior's Gothic Art in England. 31s. ed. (Bell). 

Fo^sson's History of Architecture in all OountrieB. 
In five volumes. (Hurray), 

BloBifleld'a Benalssance. Either the Istm woA In i vcds. 
or tJMateddgement, lOiu 8d. (Bell), is uB^ul for its period. 
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THE PKACnCAL PHOTOOIIAPIIBIL 

Notes on Architectural Photography. 
Bj wiLLiAH o. rsraK. 

■MHM IHE following notes are epectally written 
I , ■ for the worker, who would make arcfai- 

I I . tectural photography a success, pic- 

b^* _ I toriallj considered, and also as a means of 
-Jm2^ . delineating the details of thearchitectur- 
al objects it is desired to reproduce. At 
the very outset let me say that no one 
can possibly do any serious Architectural Photo- 

E-aphic work who is not prepared to sacrifice time, 
bour and money. The architectural photographer 
must be provided with the best apparatus. 

.. f Pi 4 l^s first question that naturally 

3UC oi riaiet. ^^^ j^ ^jj^ j^;^^ ^j ^jj^ architec- 
tural photographer is " what is the most suitable 
size of plate to work with ?" This must be regulated 
(1) by the photographer's purse. (2) By the use to 
which he intends to put this branch of photography. 
(If the optical lantern be the ultimate destiny of 
his pictures, then without doubt he will use the size 
most suitable for this purpose, viz., quarter-plate.) 
(3) By the ever present inconvenience of the larger 
sized plates, owing to the bulkiness and weight of 
the apparatus used for ivorking the same. 

TilM T ' il ^^ 'wHl very often be found necefr- 
I unag 1 npod ^^^ ^^ j. jj^ ^^ camera upwards a 
ncaa. f^^ degrees, in order to get the 

image of the top of (say) a high building on the 
focussing screen. To do this in the ordinary way, 
one ivould have to ad j ust the tnpod legs so as to get 
the top at the required angle, and this usually 
means that we may get the camera and tripod in a 
none-too-secure positton,andevengentlvdrawingthe 
shutter of the dark slide may displace the view to be 
included on the plate. A mucn better plan is to 
obtain an adjustable tilting tripod bead to be screwed 
onto the ordinary tripod top in the usual way, andby 
securing the camera to the upper part of this 
arrangement it can instantly l^ adjusted to any 
angle without so much as touching the tripod legs 
at all, the camera remaining perfectly rigid the 
while. This tilting tripod top (see figure 63) is alio 
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very useful for 
photographing 
ceilings if it l« 
made so that the ' "^ "* 

top may he turned 
tbrougn a quad- 
rant of a circle. 
I am not aware 
of the existence 
of such a tripod 
top on the mar- 
ket, hut anyone Fig. sa. 
with a little in- 

fenuity could make one, or have one made for 
im by a local cahinet maker at a nominal cost. 
1VJ A I Most of the modem auaetigmats 

J™**™"*" ai-e wide-angle lenses— that ia, they 
Lcnsea. embracea large angle of view ; when 

these are used on a plate whose longer side is less 
than the focal length of the lens very little distortion 
will be noticed in the resulting photograph. But a 
great deal of stray light will necessarily enter the 
camera even if it does not reach the plate direct. 
Especially is this noticeable when photographing 
an interior with fairly light windcws on either side 
of the view embraced by the plate. Unless this 
stray light be intercepted before it reaches the plate 
by reflection from the bellows, etc., of the camera, 
it will produce a film of fog over the whole plate 
surface, and, to a very great extent, spoil the 
resulting photograph. To avert this, a small piece 
of black card, having a rectangular hole cut in it, 
whose sides are propor- 
tional to the dimensions of 
the plate, should be in- 
eertea between the lens 
and the plate BO as to inter- ' 
cept all the light from the 
lens which would otherwise 
fall on the bellows of the 
C€unera. (Fig, 54). 

While on uie subject of wide-angle lenses, it is 
well to note that a phott^^ph embracing a very 
large angle looks perrectly natural (in fact, strikingly 
so), if one's eye occupies the same position as UX9 




Fig. M 
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centre of the lens oriiniially occupied "with respect 
to the photc^raph. This can only be done in most 
cases by using a magfnifyiag glaes of the same focal 
length as the lens, in viewing the photograph. 
Hence it foUowe that the lai^r the dimensioae of 
the photograph the more natural will it appear if 
viewed at the ordinary distance. 

If a hand camera be used for architecture, it 
should be of full-aize-flnder type, provided ^th a 
reversing back, focussing arrangement, and rising 
{md falling front. 

n • t These subjects have been dealt 

UcvelopmcM, ^(^ extensively in volumes Nos. 

Afler-Treatmeot. g ^„j 7 ^f ^^^g ^^^^^ but a few 
words of caution as to the development of archi- 
tectural phot(^raphs will not be out of place here. 
Firat^, use plenty of non-actinic light for examin- 
ing the plate, and keep the dishes well covered 
during development. Secondly, do not over-develop, 
eapecuilly in interior work. Be sure that you can 
judge the ultimate densi^ of the negative by 
examining it in front of the light you are using. 
There wiU be found to be a considerable variation 
in this respect in different brands of plates. Moral : 
stick to one brand and mEister it thoroughly. 
LaaUy. Local Reduction will very often be found 
of great service where such a subject as a bright 
atamed glass window has come out too dense in a 
negative. 

p . .. For pictorial effect, in my opinion 

rrmimf nothingcanexcol platinotypepaper, 

rroc«sscs. ^^ even approach it in artistic 

merit. It has, however, the disadvantages of (1) 
being only available in a good strong daylight 
(2) it cannot be controlled in development so easily 
as other kinds of paper. Some of the slow 
' gaslight ' bromide papers can be made to give very 
beautiful prints of architectural subjects, and they 
have become very popular on account of the ease 
with which they can be manipulated. Here again 
local development will be found very usefuL 

Figure 50 A, is taken from a ' gaslight ' print of 
the (Uioir, York Minster. The window oeing a light 
one, is rather di£&cult to photograph, and has come 
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out rather too dense on the n^^tsre, and thtre i» 
also abundant halation present But by washing 
the print when the other parts have been sufficiently 
developed, and by means of a soft camel-hair brusn 
continuing the development of the window and 
surrounding parts, with a rather strong developer, 
the resulting photograph appears as fig. 50 B. Oreat 
care must be taken that the developer does not 
spread to those parts that are already sufficiently 
developed, or dark patches will be the result. It u 
often necessary to wash the print several times 
during this process. 

For showing elaborate and fine details of an 
architectural subject, a good brand of gelatino- 
chloride P. O. P., toned to a rich brown-buck, and 
squeegeed on piste glass is ef^tive. 

PKolacr&ahv Photogr^hy may be made to 
■ » MtlTof serve a useful purpose and greatly 
M a Meant o ^j^j ^^ architect in measunng up 
Mcatunag ^.j^^ j^^^^^ ^j ^ i,„;ii;ng whose exact 

iKliiaiBCl. dimensions (say for alterations) 

could only be obtained by means of long ladders 
and a great deal of laborious work. In the ordinaiy 
way a fairly accurate sketch must first be made of 
the subject, and then each detaU carefulbr measured 
and made a note of on the sketch. ^Dua process 
must be continued until the draughtsman has 
enough data to enable him to correctlyportray the 
front of the building on paper in his office. Now if 
a photograph of the building be taken from a point 
*■ ■ ee Fig. 55) 



F. (see Fig. 55) exactly opposite i 
the centre of the building, all \— 



dimensions of objects in the 

vertical plane, A B, on the 

building wUl be in as exact 

proportion to each other on the 

resulting photograph as they are 

in reality ; so that if the length 

A B of the front of the buildmg 

be accurately measured, all the 

other dimensions, widths and 

heights of windows, etc., etc, can . „ .. 

be found by proportion : B.g., in Fig. SB. 

Fig. 65 if A, C, D, £, B represent any points in 
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one vertical plane and a, c, d, e, b, the sfune 
points on the inverted ima^ of the building) 
the distances ac, ad, ae, and ab, will be exactly 
proportional to AC, AD, AE, and AB, respectively. 
It would even be possible to photograph a building 
to scale (as far as the front is concerned) by gradu- 
ating the ground glass of the camera by lines drawn 
a known distcuace apart (say, c[uarter of an inch). 
Then by first measuring a certain dimension on the 
building and makinx this dimension occupy just 
the right number of spaces when examining the 
im^e on the ground glass, the rest of the resiuting 
image would be as easily measured ae a plan can be 
in the ordinary way, by applying a scale to it. 

Of course such photoeraphs bm these would 
have no pictorial merit whatever. It is distinctly 
against all artistic taste to plant the camera direcUy 
in front of anything we wish to photwraph (unless 
copying a phott^raph, diagram, or t£e uke) ; but 
for the special purpose referred to, it is absolutely 
essential that each horizontal line in the building 
should be perfectly parallel to the top side of the 
plate. The further away from the building (up to 
a certain point) we can get, the better will such a 
photograph be. 

Se*l« Sometimes it may be required to 

oeaic, show the actual size of some piece 

of detail. A two foot rule placed close to it in a 
place parallel to the camera back and phot<^^phed 
together with the object will show its size. 
Sbv Sk A ^^ *^ wonderful what a difference 

amy sikaac. ^ the brilliancy of a negative askv- 

shade willmakewhenjudiciousiyused — partici^arlv •* 
is this the case when working with a lens whiicn 
will cover a much lai^er plate than that which is 
being exposed. The leas stray light there is in the 
camera the better. 
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Notes on Interior Worit. 

Br HENRY W. BENNETT. F.I.P.S. 

. ^^y STIMATING the exposure neceBsary for 
I Hi interior subjects is a difficult problem 

! K^^ to those unaccustomed to architectural 
■ — m _J work. A meter is practically valueless, 
-^/^ * as the effect of shadow details on a 
L__^.^j sensitive plate is modified by their 
" distance. No meter can gauge this effect 

— shadow detail softened by distance and inter- 
vening atmosphere, — but the photographer can * 
judge its value and expose accordingly. 

Czpotvrcs in interiors will vary considerably, and 
it is as desirable to expose a puite correotlv as in 
landscape work. Under-exposure should be 
rigorously avoided, as in most cases the subjects 
present very harsh contrasts. Slight over-exposure 
will, consequently, allow control to be exercised in 
development with much greater success than in 
evenly lighted landscapes. 

In estimating the exposure necessary for any 
subject, the number and size of the mndows must 
be taken into consideration, and also the manner in 
which they light up those parts of the building 
which form the deepest shadows of the picture. 
Where light falls very obliquely from windows on 
portions forming the subject of the photf^raph, 
considerably longer exposure is necessary than 
where a direct lighting can be secured. The oblique 
light, will, however, produce a more effective result. 

Stained glass in Endows necessitates a consider- 
ably longer exposure than the light glass frequently 
used for church or cathedral windows. In most 
cases from three to five times the exposure should 
be given, but the predominating colours and their 
depth must guide the worker. Trees or buildings 
that obstruct windows will increase the time of 
exposure, and their presence should be noted before 
entering a building, as it is difficult to realize after 
remaining in a dimly lighted church, that tlie 
exposure must be several hundred times longer 
than would be sufficient for the exterior. 
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Am most wtn'kers will choose many of their 
interior subjects from the cathedral churches, 
typical exposure for different parts of such building 
will form the most simple means of conveying 
suggestions for correct exposure for this work. The 
inn)rmation given will enable those who propose to 
add architecturalstudies to their other photographic 
work to compare the subjects with the actual 
exposures. It will also form a basis for judging 
other subjects. 

The naves of most cathedrals are well and evenly 
lighted, and the stonework diflFuses the light well. 
An exposure of one minute, under the best possible 
conditions, in June, using aperture, f/16 and a rapid 
plat«, about 200 H. & D., will be correct in most 
buildings. In some cases two or three times this 
exposure should be given. In the aisles of the naves 
the time necessary may vary from one or two 
minutes where there are unobstructed light glass 
windows, up to eight or ten where glass is all 
stained and the windows are small. In this, and 
the other examples given the conditions previously 
named are assumed. In the choir of a cathedral 
the lighting is generally very uneven. The dark 
stalls and tneir canopies receive least light, while 
the light coloured stone of the upper portion is well 
illuminated. This renders a long exposure necessary 
in order to produce a negative of good gradation. 
It will range from four to sixteen minutes according 
to the varying conditions in different buildings. In 
all, the exposure must be longer if the camera is 
placed between the choir seats and those near are 
included in the picture, than would be necessary if 
the camera were at a distance from them. 

Windows. — Wherever practicable, windows 
should be avoided. At the best, they form bright 

Satches of light. And usually these strong lis^ts 
estroy the effectiveness of the picture. The 
objection to them is that they are lighter in tone 
than any other portion of the subject. Although 
the inclusion of the windows themselves is very 
undesirable, the effect that they produce— the 
manner in which they may light up certain parts 
of a subject — may frequently form a valuable 
assistance in making an effective chiaroscuro. t , 

38 "8"- 
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Foregroaikd. — The valud of foi^fround u not 
always sufficientlT appreciated in arohttectural 
worK, There Bhould always be sufficient floor shown 
in front of important vertical objects to suggest 
space. Nothing is worse than to see the floor cut. 
off immediately in front of an important column 
or wall. The floor lines running into the picture 
convey instinctively the sens* of space, and suggest 
that the observer is standing at a distance from the 
nearest vertical plane. Where there are strongly 
marked lines on a floor they assist materially in 
suggesting the impression of a receding horizontal 
plane. 

Focassing. — At times there is difficulty experienced 
in determining the portion of the subject to focus 
sharply. When the subject is exceptionally deep 
— a long cathedral aisle, for example — the extreme 
distance may be disregarded, and a certain portion 
determined that must be sharply defined. Of this 
portion, a spot should be selected about one-fourth 
of its length from the part nearest to the camera, 
and this spot focuseed sharply. With a very 
moderate reduction of the aperture, the definition 
should be satisfactory throughout. 

Coverias power of Leas.— Before commeneii^ 
interior work, careful tests should be made of the 
covering power of the lens, and the extent to which 
the rising front may be used. These testa should 
be made on landscapes, as the image can be more 

Elainly seen. A subject should be focussed with the 
ms opposite to the centre of the plate, and then 
the extent to which the aperture must be reduced 
to obtain fine definition over the entire plate 
ascertained. The front should then be slightly 
raised and the image at the lowest comers a^in 
examined ; and this operation repeated until it ia 
defijaitely ascertained how far the lens can be 
raised without showing dark comers on the screen, 
and also how much extra reduction of the working 
aperture is necessary to give good definition to the 
comers when the maximum rise is utilised. A 
satisfactory lens should allow a rise of one-fourth 
of the length of the plate at least, and a smaller 
aperture than f /32 should not be necessary. Definite 
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information of this character will be found very 
valuable in interior work, as it is impossible to see 
the darker details when a email aperture is used. 

Character i& Arekitceturc. — It should be recognised 
in this work that the character of the architecture 
is a most important qualitv. Although a strong 
effort should be made to produce a result as pictorial 
as possible, the architectural character must be 
regarded as equally essential. A photograph that 
does not render this character effectively cannot 
be considered successful, however good it may be in 
other respects. 

Devclopmciit. — In developing negatives of interior 
subjects harshness or too strong contrast is the 
defect that will frequently occur. It will pro- 
bably be recognised that the actual contrast 
presented in many subjects is very great, and 
unless special precautions are taken excessive 
harshness in the negative is inevitable. If the 
exposure should be rather too short, the tendency 
to this defect will be increased. For such subjects 
a full expoB'ire should always be given, and then 
softness of gradation can be secured by using a 
diluted developer, the relation of the constituents 
being normal excepting the quantity of water, 
wbicn should be from two to four times the normal. 
By the simple expedient of diluting the developer 
a degree of softness may be secured that is quite 
unattainable by other means. So many interior 
photographs are ruined by their harsh contrasts 
that it seems to be veiy desirable to warn the 
inexperienced against this defect, and to indicate 
the moat simple means of avoiding it. Discrimina- 
tion must be used in determining the composition 
of the developer. A subject may oe not only dark, 
but almost uniformly dark, and so present but 
little contrast. In sucb a case development should 
be similar to that adopted for ordinary landscape 
work. 
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THE PRACTICAL PHOTOOIAFHBR. 

Sonic Htlltt to 
Archifechinl Photosn^hen. 

By C. WELBOKNE PIPEK. 

j ^L building desighed entirely by one man 

I^^L and forming one complete work of art 
^^fc ia of necessity designed with the idea 
j — • ^-t that it will be seen fi'om certain 
! wy^^ • particular standpoints. In the case of 
\ ^ y^l a church interior the main point of view 
is the central west door, and points of 
next importance are situated on an axial line lead- 
ing from the west door to the altar. 

Syouiulrieal Vicwi. — Perfect symmetry is usually 
observed on the two sides of the axial line of a 
church under the governing idea that the altar is 
the predominating feature within the building, and 
attention should therefore be especially directed to 
it. The finer the architecture the more strikingly 
impreseivo is such a symmetrical vista, and it 
should not be neglected by the photographer 
under the mistaken idea that exact symmetry is 
necessarily "inartistic." 

Next to the west door the most important 
svmmetrical view point is likely to be one nearer 
tne chancel and including portions of the two 
transepts. The entrance to the chancel may afford 
another striking east view, different from either of 
the others, whi& the same point and also the altar 
often afford good western views. As a rule, how- 
ever, western views are far inferior in interest to 
eastern views. 

Trm&acpts. — Transepts are not usually des^^ed 
to form symmetidcal vistas, nor intended to be 
viewed from each other. Generally speaking, a 
western transept wall is designed to be seen from 
the chancel and an eastern wall from the nave. 
The best views of the architecture are therefore 
generally to be obtained from those positions. 

Complex Building!. — Buildings that represent the 
work of different men and sundry ages form 
collections of works of art rather tnan complste 

" ,- I 
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works, therefore view points should be selected on 
different principles. General Tiews have an 
historical rather than an artistic interest, and 
asuallyformunsatisfactorypicturea. Noeymmetrical 
vistas may be obtainable, as Bymmetry is often 
entirely destroyed by alterations and additions. 

Additio&s. — Speaking generally, each addition has 
been designed with tne idea that it will be seen 
from Bome part of the pre-existing building. The 
older portions are therefore like^ to afford the 
beat view points, and dates should be noted. 
Occasionally a new addition will provide a station 
point from which a good view of eui old part is 
obtainable, but this is more likely to be accidental 
than intentional. While each addition should be 
separately studied, and no one view should include 
too ffreat a mixture of various styles, yet the 
junction of two different styles, if well earned out, 
often affords features of (freat interest. 

MooldiAft aad Lighting.— In real architecture 
mouldings are neither designed as ornaments nor 
as decoration, though they may themselves be 
sometimes ornamented or decorated. They are 
intended to produce effects of light and shade, 
softening or emphasizing outline, or revealing 
structural lines, therefore the lighting must h« 
reiy carefully selected to avoid the prMuction of 
false effects. The positions of the windows Trill 
give some idea of the manner in which the architect 
anticipated the light would fall, but the effects at 
various times must be compared to obtain the best 
effect possible. 

In buildings showing a mixture of styles and 

Sriods and not lighted m accord with one specially 
si^ed scheme, awkward cross lights may exist 
at times, and the selection of the lighting is more 
difhcult, and requires much consideration. 

Carvini. — Carving is often applied to introduce 
effects of light and shade on surfaces. In other 
cases it is employed for its own sake, suitable spaces 
and surroundings being provided for it by the 
architect. These architectural uses of carving 
must be distinguished from the after introduction 
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of ifc in^laoee' not bf^ecUllj deriigBod' ior its rtcep- 
tion. when the earring is an essential part of the 
desi^ it should be so shown in a photograph ; not 
by it«elf as a detached specimen of tne carver's 
craft. On the other hand introduced carving alien 
to the design of the building is best shown isolated, 
OS it is not architecture. 

Bla^ Walls. — Blank wall surfaces play an im- 
portant part in an architectural design, and their 
proportions and general arrangement form a 
severe test of the architect's skill. Hence they 
should not be carelessly cut down or left out 
altogether in photographs. Photographers are apt 
to giTe too much attention to the isolated repre- 
sentation of " features," " bits," and " details," and 
to ignore adjoining wall spaces. 

Tnic Drawing.^^Lenses giving distortion should 
he avoided because they falsify proportion and 
distort arch curvatures. Test the lens by photo- 
graphing a high vertical object with the camera 
tilted and the swing back vertical. If the drawing 
is correct uprieht lines ^11 be vertical in the photo- 
graph, but a single lens or a portrait lens will show 
them convolving upw^ards and curved, while some 
types of telephoto lenses will show them straight 
but diverging upwards. 

General Hints. — The architect only designs from 
probable and natural pointa of view, Uierefore 
views from strange positions will not Illustrate his 
design, though they may be curious and interesting, 
and may record particulars that cannot be seen 
from ordinary positions. 

In record work do jiot on any account neglect 
vaulting and pavements. Pay particular attention 
to strange or awkward features, such as shafts or 
caps half buried in a wall, straight joints, built up 
arches, traces of alterations and removals. These 
sometimes give valuable historical evidence more 
to be relied oh than written records. 

Never enter a strange church that you know to 
be worth seeing by any other entrance than the 
West door. You will not get a true impreaaion of 
the building if your first view is not from the one 
best point. 
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Arckitecfural Telephotography. 

By HAOKICE HODOHTON. 

I ^^^^ HEKE are many details about churches 
I H and the like which catmot be taken 

■ ^L upon a sufficiently lai^e scale with an 

|_r^ _ ^ ordinary lens, or require sta^ng to 
IffWfiyi enable the camera to be brou^t near 
[£^^B*'_| to them. In these cases a t«lephoto 
lens ia of very great use to the serious 
worker, and if he is bent on making photographs 
of a Record nature, it is almost indispensable. 

Caokera. — It is desirable that the camera should 
be of the long-focus type, although triple extension 
is not desirable, on account of the increased 
liability to vibrate. Vibration is the greatest 
trouble that has to be faced in telephotography, 
and as a more than usually heavy lens h^ to be 
used in conjunction with a camera at a long 
extension, the probability of movement during the 
exposure is considerable. A camera of the square 
bellows type is the best. It should have a good 
swing back, because the camera will often have to 
be tuted from twelve to twenty degrees. The 
stand must be very rigid, as the shghtest vibration 
will quite spoil a telephotograph. 

Platei. — Always use chromatic plates of a medium 
speed, and have them backed. 

TocvtstBg. — On account of the poor illomitiation, 
a focussing glass is absolutely necessary. The 
ground-gliws screen should have in the centre, an 
ordinary microscope cover glass, cemented to it by 
means of Canada Balsami, with a fine hair stretched 
across the cover glass. The focussing glass ia 
adjusted till this haar is in focus, and then is used 
to determine whether the portion of the view 
included by the cover glass is in focus. Very exact 
focussing can thus be obtained. 

Lifht. — Diffused light is better than direct 
sunshine, and subjects with a bright light behind 
thorn should be avoided. 

Masaificationt. — The rule for finding the magni- 
flcaUon produced at a given camera extension is : — 
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Divide the distance from the focussing screen to 
Hie ba«k of the negative lens by the focal length of 
the negative lens, and add I. For example : — 

FocuB of negative len8=2 inches. Distance from 
screen to bacK of negative lens =12 inches. 

Then the mi^rniflcation -^ + 1=7 diameters. 

To find the F, value of the telephoto system : — 
Divide the F. value of the positive lens by the 
magnification. For example :— 

Magnification = 7 diameters. Stop used in positive 
lens is ^ Then F. value of the system ^^ = F. 49. 

Ezpoturc — ^The exposure increases directly with 
the square of the magnification. For example : — 
if the exposure for a subject is ^ a second at F. 32 
with the pofiitiTe lens, and by adding the negative 
lens, we get 4 magnifications, then the exposure 
will be i X 4' or 1 x 16, that is 8 seconds. This is an 
accurate method, but not very easy to work out in 
the field. The best ^ay is to mark 4 or 5 extensions 
on the baseboard of the camera, say 8, 10, 12, 14, 
and 16 inches, end then make out a reference card, 
something like what is shown below, and fix it in 
the lid of our camera bag. 

(For a telephoto combination, having a n^ative 
lens of 2 inches focus). 

Gamem exten., in 



Equivalent Ap^tun 
»t F. 7 In poo. lens. 



at F. 10 in pot. lens. 

Do. 
at F. 15 In pos. lens. 
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ftt F. 22 io poe. lens. 
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AKCHITKOnntAL TELEPHOTOaKAPHY 

SvUcclt for Telephofosnphft. — All our cathedrala 
and many of our churches and abbeys contain 
much detail work ; gargoyles, statues in niches, 
corbels, and the like, wmcli cannot be taken with 
an ordinary lens on account of their position. 
Take for example, the Bell Harry Tower of Cantor- 
bury Cathedral, which is probably one of the most 
perfect etructures that Gothic architecture, inspired 
by the loftiest purpose that ever stimulated the 
work of any art, nas produced. The ordinary 
photograph g;ives a very good general idea of the 
whole, but to understand what marvellous detail 
there is in this work, one has to employ tele- 
photography. Or again, look at the modem tower 
of St. George's ChurcD,Beckenliam, Kent. (See Figs. 
16, 17, 18.) Oargoylea and corbels form interesting 
pictures, many of tnem taking very grotesque forms. 
The capitals of pilltirs, statues in niches, pinnacles, 
and parts of flying buttresses all make effective 
studies, and are quite out of the reach of any 
ordinary lens; but yet are surely well worth the 
taking, even though they be only as a record. 

Point* to Reokembcr. 

1. — Use a spirit level, and see that the back of your 

camera is upright. 
2. — Take your time when focussing, and make sure 

you nave got your picture sharp. 
3. — Be careful not to shift the camera when pulling 

out the shutter of the dark slide. A vei7 slight 

movement will take the subject out of the fl^d. 
4. — Be careful, when taking aS the cap, not to set 

the camera vibrating. 
5. — Don't be afraid of giving a full exposure. Over, 

rather than under-expoae. 
6. — Use backed orthochromatic plates ; and when 

developing aim at getting good " contrasty " 

negatives. 
7. — Make a few trial exposures on the sama subject 

with the same stop, and compare them. You 

will then soon learn what exposure to give, 
8, — Don't be disheartened because your first 

attempts are poor. Try again on the Mmfl 

subject until you do get a good one. 

M , V, Google 
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Photography as aa 
Aid to the Antiquary. 

Br T. KIXKWOOD HACKCTT. 

^Tt N no aubject are copioui notea and records 
I a greater necessity than in antiquarian 
M I research. It is almost impossible to do 
■™n without reproductions in some form or 
■ML I other of the objects under consideration. 
_~J Time is saved and laboiured verbal descrip- 
tions are avoided. 
For this purpose three methods are available — 
(a) Sketches ; (b) Measured Drawings ; (c) Photo- 
graphs. The nrst two, however, demand special 
training and considerable time to produce ade- 
quate results. 

When we invoke the aid of the camera we find 
that, given a sulHcient knowledge of the rudiments 
of the art, we can pfoduce accurate reproductions 
of the work under consideration in a minimum of 
time. We have the further advantage that by 
enlai^ng we can produce our records of any 
desired size, and can also multiply copies with ease. 
*. ;^ In choosing instruments for work 

Size of Camera, ^f this class the Brst point to be 
considered is the size of the camera to be used. It 
seems to have been an accepted axiom in purely 

Ehotographic circles that record ^ork on any size 
>as t^n whole-plate (8jt x 6i^) is useless. To this 
I must respectfully demur. IVofeasor W. Flinders 
Petrie, in his little work on " Methods and Aims in 
ArchsEiology," says : " The time and work of using 
whole-plate size are scarcely ever repaid by the 
results for practical archeeology." 

The questions of portability and expense are also 
very vital ones. When frequently moving from 

Slace to place in connection with the work the 
iSerence in weight between quarter-plate and 
whole-plate will be appreciated. 
*, . Again, the cost of the initial ©quip- 

*^®*'' ment in whole-plate size outfit is 

about three times that of a quarter-plate, while the 
necessary plates and papers are at least four times 
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PHOTOOtAPHY AS AN AID TO THE ANTIQUABY. 

as much. Also with a azoall camera the worker 
has the power of reproducing small bits of detail 
on which he might hesitate to use a lai^e-sized 
plate. 

— . ^ The camera selected should be of a 

ine i/Uncra. strong, well-made pattern, possess- 
ine all the necessary movements of swing-back, 
risinK and falling front. A very long extension 
should he regarded as a sine qua non, not only for 
telephotographic work, but also for use when 
copying smaU objects "life-size." The stand should 
he of a strong, rigid type. 

I As most archaeological work is 

**•■**•• done with a small stop, the more 

expensive Euiastigmats are not necessary, and a 
good type of R.R. lens will be found quite as useful. 
For work with a i-plate camera I would suggest 
RR. lenses of 6 and 7 inches equivalent focus, 
and a wide-angle Rectilinear lens of Scinch focus. 
A telephoto attachmeut will be found a most useful 
addition when dealing with smaU details at a height 
or at a distance. 

^. In connection with the latter, a 

T"**" -„ ball and socket head for the tripod 

Apparatvft. ^^ ^ tUting table wiU be found of 

great value. It is necessary to have levels fitted, 
and in practice I prefer T shaped ones to circular. 
A compass which niay be small enough to hang on 
one's watch chain wiU be found to bo usefuL No 
careful worker will start out without an exposure 
note book and an exposure meter. 
Q I The value of reproductions of 

acaic. archaeological detail is greatly en- 

hanced by the inclusion of a scale. A very 
excellent one is issued by the Society of Antiquaries 
at a small cost, but if an ordinary two-foot rule is 
introduced into the picture in an unobtrusive 
position, and in the same plane as the principal 
object, the same purpose wiU he served. 
A_*i«s 1 1 1 • vt It is frequently necessary to obtain 
ArtUlelal Lilht. photographs of details in dark 
comers, and in these cases artificial light of some 
kind must be used. Magnesium ribbon u extremely 
useful for objects whioh lie all in one plane, but 
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where there is any d epth of focus it has but little 
penetrating power. When it ie used it should be 
burnt in somewhat unequal lengths oo each side of 
the camera, care being taken that the lens is shaded 
from the actual light. I have found in a very dark 
comer that 30 inches at //ll gave a fully exp(»ed 
negative. I have experimented with pure magne- 
sium powder in several di£ferent flash lamps, but 
owing to their lack of portability or other causes, 
I have found them unsuitable. I have satisfactorily 
used a certain flsah powder that is simply shaken 
together to mix, poured into a little tin tray and 
fired by means of a bit of touch paper. It gives an 
almost instantaneous and brilliant flash and leaves 
very little smoke, and is of great penetrative power. 

w n, A very careful study of the plan 

Map or riaa. ^^ history of the place or object 
to be photographed should be made before arriving 
on the scene of operations. Indiscriminate work 
is worse than useless. In working in such buil^oigs 
as a cathedral, church or abbey, a rough plan 
should be first made and the point of view as well 
as the location of each part shown, marking on it 
with a number ^vhich corresponds to that of the 
exposure in the note book. 

This will be found specially useful if it be included 
when making up a collection of the prints of that 
particular place. 

>. . .. When photographing details like 

laguiini. piscinae, etc., which may be un- 

equally lighted, a white screen will equalize the 
illumination. A newspaper opened out may be 
used as a makeshift, and on one occasion I have 
used a tablecloth with excellent results. 

In work of this nature it is best to use a fairly 
small stop (//32) if time will aUow. This is 
necessaiT if our negatives are to be subsequently 
enlarged. Professor Petrie recommends a stop 
(//lOu) to be always used, but it must be 
remembered that this is for outdoor work under a 
tro^cal sun. 

When photographing out-of-door objects bearing 
carving m low relief which it is required to show 
accurately, the lighting must be very carefully 
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considered. Direct front lighting gives a. flat 
result. Side lighting should be chosen bo that 
proper relief is given to the carving. Time and an 
unlimited capacity for taking pains alone will 
ensure success in this branch. Those of my readers 
who wish to see a model of investigation in this 
class of work should study the late Miss Margaret 
Stokes' work on " Durrow and Castledermot 
Crosses." 

Her negatives were made on quarter-plates, the 
proper lighting having been obtained. In some 
cases stages were erected to get details. Then 
12 X 10 bromide enlargements were made and the 
subject revisited. The pictures were then touched 
up with Indian ink and Chinese white, and the 
final negatives made from them. 
H Brasses are much better repro- 

DraMea, duced by photography than by 

rubbings. An extremely handy camera was 
design^ for the purpose by the Rev. Walter 
Marshall, but it is not, 1 think, on the market. It 
is of lantern-plate size, fitted with a 3" Cooke lens, 
and is of the fixed focus type. A table sho^s the 
exact space included when the camera is fixed at a 
selected height. 

fy In dealing with carvings, such as 

Uarving, bench ends and poppy beads, con- 

siderable trouble will be experienced with the 
lighting, and a background and reflector will often 
be necessary. 

f, . Fonts will nearly always require 

f ontt. artificial lighting on some side, 

and here a safe fiash powder is preferable to 
magnesium ribbon, as the latter is liable to 
splutter and bum anything it falls on. 

The best method of storing prints is to mount 
them on suitable sheets of thick tinted paper and 
store them in portfolios, which should be carefully 
indexed. If preferred, these sheets may be roughly 
bound up in the manner described in No. 4 of The 
Practical Photographer. 

p . „ If our prints are designed for 

rnnUBg. deposit in a record collection, ab- 

solute permanence is required. 

86 . C.OOt^lc 
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Arehiteetitnl Styles, and 
How to Di^iiiguith Thenk. 

Br C. W. HAKVEY PfFKK. 



! ^1^ HE chief charm in the study of an old 
I I ' building is the ability to read its history 
• ^L by scanning its architectural features 
I— -—-4 and noting its details. The power to 
, ^^^i give an approximate estimate of the 
Ufi^.ZS date of a church or cathedral, to pro- 
nounce decisively on the period when 
an alteration or addition was made, and to suggest 
the probable reason for the change, is not difficult 
of attainment, and a rough and ready appreciation 
of the great styles can soon be acquired with a 
little application of the general principles of con- 
structional evolution, and a comparative study of 
examples. 

p. . will, however, often need re-adjuat- 

;*" . ment or mo<Ufication by the con- 

ImprcuiOM Bideration of whether the edifice 
under examination is situated on what was in the 
middle ages a main artery of traffic, on a navigable 
stream or in a port or harbour, or if the structure 
was, when being built, in a backwater remote from 
the tideways of lai^e centres of population. In the 
latter case the treatment is not infrequently carried 
out in a style that lags a generation or bo behind 
that then prevalent in localities more nearly 
abreast with the times. The crude forgeries of the 
restorer of a generation since have also to be 
watched for and guarded against — it is disconcert- 
ing, after confidently pronouncing a window to be 
an excellent example of Decorated tracery executed 
in 1345, to hear the old sexton explain to the friends 
who have accepted you as guide that he helped to 
work the sunk chamfers on them mulliona for old 
Briggs, the builder, well nigh fifty years e^o, and 
that he wrought the moi£dings trotn. drawings 
done by a young man sent down from Scott's office 
in London. 

** , .yGoogIc 
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ABCHITKCTUIIAL STYLES, AND HOW TO DISTINGUISH THCU, 

u J iir I. '^<^ ^^^ experienced eye, an iudefln- 
Moden work, ^^^j^ ^j^,. obvious tamenesa, a 
smootfanesa and mechanical reg^ularity, a want of 
spirit and "go," all betray the modem restora- 
tioniBt's wor^ but even the seasoned architectural 
student is " caught napping " eometimes. " If I 
were you, I shouldn't trouble to sketch that 
bratticing in detail," suggested a bystander to (tn 
architects pupil who was making a measured 
drawing of Bishop Bronescomb's tomb in the Lady 
Chapel of Exeter. " And why not ? " sharply 
retorted the youth, intent on gaining the Pugin 
Medal, " I consider it one of the finest bits of Late 
Thirteenth Century detail in the cathedral." " Only 
because I did the whole of it myself when the tomb 
was repaired five years ago," replied his adviser, 
a well-known sculptor in the " ever-faithful " city. 
We propose in this paper to confine our attention 
to the architectural styles in vogue in this country 
during the middle ages — those comprised in w^hat 
is popularly known as the Gothic period, and to 
which all the monastic and ecclesiastical buildings 
erected after the Conquest and before the Reforma- 
tion belong. We shall endeavour to indicate to 
the lay reader how he may roughly differentiate 
the art of one period from another. 
F Shrl These styles are broadly divided 

*""■ w«yi«»- in^ g^ series of four, which imper- 
ceptibly men^e the one into the next by a natural 
and easily-identified gradation. The sequence of 
architectural fashions is not an arbitrary theory, 
but is a logical evolution, capable of demonstration 
by innumerable dated documents and historical 
records, and is as strictly chronological, as clearly 
defined, and as well asceii^ined as the succession 
of geological strata, or the unceasing cycles of 
changes in the modes of ladies' attire. 

L 

The great architectural styles may, perhaps, be 
the more readily recognised and remenibered if we 
compare them to the four seasons of the year. 

Winter in such an architectural calendar will be 
represented by the Saxon and Norman periods'^ 
the former may be regarded as corresponding to 
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the November, the latter to the December and 
Januar7 of our almanac of edifices. 

Q D ■ J Although the work of the later 

saxon rcnod. Saxons hardly comes within our 
present scope, some passing reference to its 
characteristics will indicate how it influenced and 
paved the way for the more refined art which 
followed. The remains of Saxon buildings are 
necessarily scanty, but are, as Professor Baldwin 
Brown of Edinburgh has recently shown, more 
numerous than was realised thirty or forty years 
aso. Most of the Saxon edifices still existmg are 
vfllage churches erected during the earlier two- 
thirds of the eleventh century. The construction 
is rude and the materieils are rough. The churches 
are small and low aisleless edifices, constructed of 
rough rubble masonry, but the angles of buildings 
and openings to windows are of squared ashlar, 
arranged alternately as long and short stones. 
The towers, like the bodies of the churches, are with- 
out buttresses, and may have on the centre of each 
face flat and upright strips of projecting masonry 
set as pilasters by way of ornament. The windows 
are small, either round or rectangular openings, 
sometimes with masonry above arranged as an 
isosceles triangle, and a singular feature reminiscent 
of Roman work is the use of turned balusters of 
stone for mullions between the lights. The 
internal columns in the churches are squat tiers of 
drums, squared blocks of stone, above and below, 
representing the capitals and bases. The mould- 
ings and other decorative features are hewn on 
the stone with the axe, the chisel not being then 
employed as a tool. Among the best known 
examples of Saxon w^ork are the churches of 
Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts ; Brixworth, Bamack, 
and Earls Barton, Northamptonshire ; Deerhurst, 
near Tewkesbury ; and those of Sompting and 
Worth, Sussex. 

.the 
wintry days of art are aptly repre- 
sented by the massive and uncouth works executed 
in the Norman style. This phase of architecture 
was introduced soon after the Conquest, and pre- 
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railed during a hundred and twenty years, mei^^g 
into the succeedi^ ^^^^ ^^ '^^ beginning of the 
reign of Henry DX Thanka to our comparatively 
tranquil history as a nation, work of the Norman 
period is very abundant in this country, not only 
in our great Minsters, but in innumerable country 
churches scattered all over the land. The mode of 
construction is wasteful and unscientific, the walls 
consisting of needlessly thick masses of masonry, 
often resting on poor foundations, without footings 
over wbieh to spread the weight, and there is litUe 
pretence at bonding the stones together. There is 
evident throughout a lack of knowledge of the 
theory of thrusts and stresses. The whole is 
" strong with the savage splendour of rude walls," 
as Wyke Bayliss has observed. The window open* 
ings are deeply splayed. The most obvious feature 
of this Norman work is the use of the round arch 
for the heads of windows and doorways. In the 
earlier work, that executed before the close of the 
eleventh century, carving is very sparingly em- 
ployed, the arches are quite plain and the capitals 
are cushion shaped, the intention being either to 
decorate them with colour and gilding or to carve 
them in situ at a later period. Thus, in the western 
portion of the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, con- 
Btructed by Prior Emulph, c, 1100, some of these 
" cushion capitals " still remain, having one or two 
sides ensculptured with interlacing ornament or 
grotesques, the other surfaces being perfectly 

Slain. As the style advances, and craftsmen gain 
ezterity and experience, the work becomes lighter 
in construction, an increasing richness of carving 
is apparent, the chisel replaces the axe as a mason s 
toot and the joints in the masonry, at first wide 
and gaping, are set so closely that a knife cannot 
be inserted between the stones. The last men- 
tioned constructional detail is probably the most 
reliable means of distinguishing a building of the 
eleventh century and one of the twelfth century. 

Ma.. di '^* plan of a Norman church 

norman riaft. gto^g marked development from 
that of the Saxon days. Instead of the two rec- 
tangles placed end to end of nave and chancel, we 
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find aisles thrown out on either side, shallow 
transepts projecting at the crossing, and frequently 
the short choir terminates eastwards in an apse, 
around which a passage runs. This is still the 
case at St. John's Chapel in the Tower of Ixindon 
(a typical example of an Early Norman building), 
St. Bartholomew's, Smith£eld, and the Cathedraui 
of Norwich, Gloucester, and Peterborough, but 
Norman apses since destroyed in the rage for 
lengthening and rebuilding choirs, formerly existed 
at £ly, Durham, Lichtlela, St. Albans, and many 
other of our great Minsters. 

(-. M» * '^® naves of churches were at 

first covered -with flat wooden 
ceilings, as at Peterborough and St. Albans, and at 
a later date w^ere roofed over with circular vaults, 
the side aisles being finished with plain vaulting 
having no ribs. These roofs are carried by round 
arohed arcades suppoi-bed in turn by low and broad 
piera, either rectangular or octagonal. Where 
columns are employed they are round, with a 
square abacus, like a flat tile below the capitaL 
At the Cathedrals of Norwich and Durham, and 
the Abbeys of Lindiafame and Waltham, some of 
the columns are carved with fluting, diagonal and 
zigzag sculpture, which has in its setting out no 
ration to the joints of the masonry. The win- 
dows are narrow and deeply splayed, the doorways 
much recessed, with advancing orders on either 
aide, which in later examples is exceedingly rich. 
Over the flat lintel is a semi-circular arch, and the 
space between a tympanum is often filled with 
bold figure carving, frequently as in the well- 
known Prior's doorway at Ely, representing our 
Lord in Majesty. Fig 15. A great variety of ornament 
is employed in mouldings, including the chevron, 
the hulet, the nail head and double cone. 

—^ ,. A favourite method of surface 

uecoratiOA. decoration is to panel over a wall 
with a series of flatly carved, round-headed arches 
on pilasters. Springing from the centre of each 
opening, a second sequence of precisely similar 
pilasters, with circular archways above, is carried 
along, the two seta of arches intersecting at equal 
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distances as a range of acutely-pointed arcading. 
This was formerly imagined to nave been the origin 
of the pointed arch, but the idea ia far-fetched and 
historically ie as untenable as Charles Lamb's 
quaint suggestion aa to the origin of roast sucking 
pig. 

— , Perhaps the best examples of Early 

Eixampic*. Norman, accessible to Londoners 

are the Keep of the Tower with its chapel, already 
named, and the central tower of St. Albans. Of 
the Middle period of this style the transepts of 
Winchester, Norwich, Ely and Peterborough Cathe- 
drals, and the central and lower portion oi the west 
front of Lincoln, are typical. Of the latest and 
richest, or Transitional, phase of Norman the naves 
of Norwich, Ely, Peterborough and Durham Cathe- 
drals, St. Bartholomew's, SmithfLeld (much restored), 
and the churches of Iffley, Adel, Kilpeck and Bar- 
freston may be cited. Work of a lighter type is to 
be seen at Gloucester Cathedral and Tewkesbury 
Abbey, both of which have in the naves circular 
columns more stilted and slender than any coeval 
ones elsewhere ; and work of a still more advanced 
character is to be seen in the chapter-houses of 
Bristol and Gloucester and the choirs of the 
Augustinian priory churches dedicated to Christ 
at Oxford and on the Hampshire Avon. 

The main reasons which governed the evolutions 
of the later styles from the Morman were two — the 
persistent attempts, made with ^rofwing success, to 
improve the admittedly bad lighting of earlier 
buildings, and the desire to substitute for clumsy 
masses of masonry in walls and vaults more 
scientific methods of sustaining the weight and 
thrusts by providing counterpoises and thickening 
only those portions of the fabric on which the 
stress comee. 

n. 

•„,„ 1...U.1. The joyous spring-tide, with its 
&mI lightness, buoyancy and half- 

^ revealed promise of further de- 

velopment into luxuriant foliage, blossom and 
fruiC is a fitting symbol of the second phase of our 
national architecture. It has been ciu-ietened the 
Early English style, although the terms Thirteenth 
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Century, Iiancet and Pointed have also been applied 
to it. This elegant and refined mode flounsbed 
during nearly a hundred and twenty years, from 
the closing days of the reign of Henry II., in 11S7, 
until the troublous end of the rule of Edward II., 
in 1307. The style possesses all the vigour of early 
manhood, all the purity of dawning womanhood. 
No longer massive, flat-featured and clumsy, the 
work of this period is marked by a severity, a free- 
dom and a chaste beauty never equalled before nor 
since, and a refined regard for proportion in the 
masses and voids which delights and satisfies the 
eye. 

, . . The radical and most easily noted 

inportaat difference between the Early English 

Uin«r«&eca. ^^^^^ ^^^ ^j^^ j^^.^ i^ ^j^^ substitu- 
tion of the pointed for the semi-circular arch, giving 
to the whole treatment a vertical tendency. Thir- 
teenth century art is truly "tip-tiltedhke the petals 
of a flower." The openings for doors and windows 
are now tall and narrow ; the buttresses are bold 
in their projection, and are crooned by pinnacles, 
and the roofs are steep-pitched. The vaulting is in 
oblong in lieu of square compartments, and the 
weight of vault and roof on the buttresses induces 
the builder to plan the wall between as a mere 
webbing or screen. The proportions are more 
slender and aspiring. Internally , groups of detached 
shafts of Purbeck marbte,banded across at intervals, 
support ranges of pointed arches. The windows, at 
first very plain, are presently arranged in pairs and 
triplets, and are splayed widely, and by degrees the 
piercing of the spaces above and oetween the 
groups leads to the development of tracery. The 
mouldings are no longer cramped and square, but 
are carved on sloping surfaces and carried along in 
bold sweeping lines, with a free eJtemation of rolls 
and fillets, and deeply cut hollows. A character- 
istic ornamentation for these concave mouldings is 
a projecting four-petalled flower, with depressed 
pomts to petals and raised centre, absurdly named 
the " dog tooth " decoration. The earlier capitals 
and bases consist of a series of deeply hollowed 
rings resembling up-turned bells, but at a later 
period stiff and crisp foliage, curled up like buddit^ 
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fronds of brake fern or celery, is profusely em- 
ployed for capitals, bases and crockets. 
E mnl« '^^ ^^^^ Thirteentb Century period 

bxan^lei. belong the choir, transepts, and 

eastern bays of the nave of Westminster Abbey, 
and also its chapter house ; Salisbury Cathedral, 
with the exception of its spire and chapter house ; 
the presbytery and galilee forming the eastern and 
western extremities of Ely Cathedral ; the chapter 
houses of Oxford and Chester; the choirs of 
Lincoln, Southwell, Rochester, Pershore and St. 
Saviour's, Southwark ; the north transept of York 
Minster, and innumerable parish churches. 

III. 
f^ . . The blazing noontide of summer in 

uccoraied English art is like ita prototype in 

^ nature, the most ^ort-lived and 

brilliant of our seasons. The extreme duration of 
this period in Gothic architecture, generally know:n 
a« the Decorated or Fourteenth Centurv style, is 
comprised within the seventy years of the reims 
of the Second and Third Edwards, 1307-77. Its 
main characteristics are an evergrowing freedom 
and richness of ornamentation evinced in every 
detail, and an exuberance especially displayed in 
the treatment of vaulting ribs and window tracery. 
The first signs are apparent of that attempt to 
clothe construction witn applied decoration, which 
ere four generations had passed away stifled and 
choked aO progress. 

.. ... The most striking features are the 

F ta * wide spacing of 1^ys, the broaden- 

*' ing of all arched openings, and the 

improvement of the lighting. Clerestory windows 
are made loftier, wider and more numerous, until 
the intervening stonework becomes almost peril- 
ously slender. Another and more daring con- 
structional experiment is tried at the very end of 
the thirteenth century. The side aisles are greatly 
increased in height, so as to allow of raising the 
piers and arcades, and thus the triforum gallery, 
and even the clerestory is in some cases, as at 
Bristol Cathedral, dispensed with. One advantage 
construction is to afford a 
43 ^'iV^ 
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fresh means of providing for the thnut of the stone 
vault, not ^ith flying buttresses and external piers, 
but by bringing into play the contra thrusts of 
vaults thrown over the aisles, these being saved 
from sliding outwards by a series of deep buttresses, 
weighted with pinnacles, or as at Norwich with 
apostles' statues. The groining ribs, which in the 
Earl^ English style accentuated the meeting places 
of different planes of vaulting, are now developed 
into a spider's web of ridge and lieme bands, and 
the panelling between these ribs is reduced to a thin 
connective tissue of clunch stone or chalk. The 
widened windows are divided by upright bars or 
mullions into several lights, and the heads are filled 
with varied tr£icery,flowing, reticulated or geometri- 
cal patterns being adopted for adjoining windows 
that have evidently been executed simuftaueously. 
The doorways are less deeply recessed than in the 
preceding century; roofs are lower in pitch, and 
the clustered shafts in piers are no longer discon- 
nected, the whole group being cut out of a single 
stone. A profusion of diaper and other carving is 
introduced, and there is direct copyiam of flowers 
and foliage, the sculptor's Tnofi/ being naturalesque 
and no longer stiff and conventional. 
— I Examples of this Decorated style 

* ""*• are, owing to the short time during 

which it was prevalent, less common than instances 
of the other toree periods. The chapter house and 
choir screen of Southwell, Alan de Walsingham's 
matchless Octagon and Lady Chapel at Ely, the 
Abbey Gate-house at Bury St. Edmund's, the choir 
of Bristol, the Percy Moniunent at Beverley, and 
the east windows of Carlisle and Selby may be 
specially noted. 

rv. 

p j| I ^ glorious autumn, in its coarse 

rerp«iuiicaiar. magniflcence giving tokens of ap- 
proaching decay, marks the fourth and latest period 
of English Gothic, that recognised as the Perpen- 
dicular or fifteenth century style, and although the 
glowing hues of sunset but prelude the conung 
extinction of the art in a night of classic formalism^ 
its latest phases are of great richness, and have a 
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grandeur and an originality of their own. So seU- 
eufficient have our craftsmen become that this 
culnumatinK effort of our architecture is essentially 
an independent and insular art, national and dis- 
tinctive in character, and without parallel on the 
continent This Perpendicular style held sway 
during one hundred and thirty years, from the days 
of Richard the Second to those of Henry the Seventh 
inclusive. 

— . t ■ ii ^ tyro in architectural knowledge 
l^haractcnitieB. ,^ peadQy distinguish fifteenth 
century work. The depression in all the arch 
openings, b^fun in the Decorated period, rapidly 
develops until the beads of arches are first 
bbtusely pointed, then struck from four centres 
and finally enclosed under a square head. There 
ie a tendency to transfer all the weight of walls 
and vaulta from internal piers to outer buttresses. 
But the dominant note is struck by the verticality 
and growing horizontality of all visible lines, alike 
in construction and in ornamentation. Window 
mullions are carried the full height, are thickened 
and crossed by heavy bars or transoms, until, in 
the great west windows, with which the more 
modest earlier ones are replaced in most of our 
cathedrals and large churches, the stonework 
becomes a mere gridiron for the display of 
rectangular panels of painted glass. Wall surfaces 
and even the blocked up and squared triforia 
spaces are treated as grounds for skin deep 
panelling, the roofs are wider, lower, and carried 
by hammerbeams. The mouldings are wide, 
shallow and coarse, and the motif for foliage has 
again reverted to conventionalism of a mechanical 
type. Carved woodwork is at its best, and screens, 
stalls, misereres, canopies, and the poppy head ends 
of benches, provide the sculptor in oak wiUi 
opportunities for full and vigorous work, too often 
irreverent and even coarse in ite humour. Decor- 
ation becomes trivial and stales by repetition, and 
gradually the work, although admiraoly execated 
&om a technical view point, sinks into the 
mechanical and commonplace. 

The debasement of our art is accelerated by the 
Renaissance and by the loss of the old religious ^ 
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fervour, and Gothic architeotare slowly dies out 
with a long drawn out but ineffeotoal splutterinfj^ 
among the embera. 

• , Examples of Perpendicular art 

AxampieK. abound. The earUest dated work 

is that in the south transept of Gloucester, but the 
choirs of that cathedral and those of York Minster 
and Cirencester Church recur to us all, while 
notable experiments in veneering Norman struc- 
tures are the nave of Winchester and the choir of 
Norwich. In the case of the latter cathedral, 
which is not so familiar as William of Wvkeham's 
work, one of the latest and most careful archi- 
tectural writers dwells lovingly on the " daring 
engineering feat," involved in supporting the mas- 
sive Norman walls of triforiumsndclereBtor7,while 
the builders of the fifteenth century renewed in 
their own style the piers below, whereas close 
study of the cathedral choir at Norwich since the 
recent cleansing from colour wash will show 
unmistakably that " substantial Perpendicular 
masonry " is but a dexterous casing of the Norman 
with stones at most 2| inches in thickness. 

We have endeavoured to indicate to the archi- 
tectural photographer tn the most concise manner 
some of the conBtructional and decorative principles 
which underlie the successive changes in architec- 
tural fashions, but these changes w^ere also largely 
influenced by reliKious symbolism, the rivalry of 
priests, monks and laity, the struggles of contend- 
ing monarchs and barons, and other motive forces 
w^hich it has not been possible to enumerate in a 
short paper. We trust enough has been said to 
excite the interest and whet the appetite of some 
who had not previously given the subject much 
attention. 

. ^ . The amateur may also be re* 

■« ^ l"' n"n*5e<i of a ?«(at historic buUding 
tire Eixampie. easily accessible from London in 
which every period of medieeval architecture from 
Saxon to Tuaor is represented — the church of the 
mitred Benedictine Abbey of St. Alban. Here the 
beginner will find useful practice in essaying to 
discriminate between the various styles and works 
of many dates, often harshly clashing with each 
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other in jaxtapoaition. Here, too, it will be a task 
of no groat difficulty to detect the heavy hand of 
the Gothic revivaliet in the amazing and amusing 
modem fronts at the west end of the nave, and to 
the north and south transepts. 

The architectural photographer will add greatly 
to his enjoyment in the pursuit of his fascinating 
craft if he seeks to pick out the salient and distinc- 
tive features of the building he proposes to take, to 
ascertain the reason for the particular treatment 
and the approximate date at which it was executed. 
This habit of thought will enable him to preserve 
on impartial eclecticism, whereby he will perceive 
the interest and beauty of most of the work of e very 
period and he will speedily adopt as his own the 
motto of Benedict Spinosa : 

" Not to dislike, nor to like, but to nnderBtasd." 

Pictorial Pointers for . 
Architectural Photographers. 

Br PUDEKICK H. EVANS. 

T'OO large a proportion of those who ent«r 
a cathedral armed wiUi a camera find 
the Dean's permit not only have no 
f-rgrxA ^^^^^^ ''^^^ ^^ what they should try 
JSglni^ for, or even what they want to try for, 
Ct5* J but also have only a very indefinite idea 
as to how to set about it when they do 
begin to see things worth trying for. 

General View ^^"^1^7 t^e first thing attempted 
encra view, j^ ^ view along an aisle or up the 
nave from the west door. The wrong way for this 
is that too-often-committed error of placing the 
camera right in the centre of the aisle or nave, by 
which means the perspective is made violent and 
exaggerated and a sense of real distance lost, though 
it was aimed at. The camera should be placed for 
the nave view aa near one side as will just prevent 
the piers or pillars on the side nearest the camera 
from running into an indistinguishable line or wall. 
For the aisle the same rule applies, but before 
deciding to work from the extreme end of the aisle. 
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as IB often done, let the worker take hie camera 
full7 one-third alon^ the aisle and note how much 
better a picture it makes, giving an ample sense of 
distance and length and gaining greatly in detail 
and value. 

. . In composing a picture great care 

'*"**•• should be taken that no unfinished 

or cut>through rounds of arches are included ; they 
make ungainly and very dissatisfying arrange- 
ments. A pillar without at least a poHion of its 
capital being included running up through a com- 
position is to be avoided ; the cut-off abruptness is 
most inartistic and worrying. If this cannot be 
done without otherwise spoiling the composition, 
see that an adjacent pillar, like it but pZiu its capital, 
is included. This wtU then show what the minus 
one would be like, and perhaps thus serve to further 
suggest height, etc. 

M nk' t% Nothing at all near the camera 
near Ul^ecn. must m included in the composi- 
tion, as distortion, or, more correctly, undue magni- 
fication, will result and prove very unpleasant. 
Always include as much floor or base to the subject 
as is reasonabh' possible; if too little is given, a 
cutoff or top-heavy feeling is suggested in the 
print — a want of bcuauce and support to the com- 
position is sure to result. If an arch is the main 
element controlling the composition, do not have 
too much roof over it, otherwise it will appear 
dwarfed and the subject lose synametry. 

-, Never start an exposure without 

if*'!?'^ J having fully tested the camera in 
Vertical and ^^^^^ direction with the spirit- 
'^'*** level. Even if this has already 

been done, it is as well to go over it again just 
before putting the plate-holder in position, as some 
slight movement mavbave been made and so altered 
the level as to call for correction. If this is 
scrupulously seen to, any false lines in the com- 
position can then be rightly attributed to the 
building itself. This will be the case often enough 
to make the mtwt careful use of the level an 
inflexible rule. 

48 . ,C00glC 
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I . ... In choice of lighting, before etart- 

Iflgbti&g. J ^j^ exposure make sure that 

there will be sufucient time for a full exposure 
before the special effect being tried for has passed 
away with the sun's movement round the building. 
It will sometimes happen that one starts an 
exposure too late, and before the shadowed parts 
of the subjects are at all properly exposed the 
moving of the sun has so changed the entire aspect 
of the scene (or the sun perhaps cruelly peeps 
through a window included in the Bubject, and so 
halates the whole), that tUo nog«tive proves a 
failure. Do as little work in tho middle of the day 
as may be. The sun is most nearly vertical then, 
and therefore makes all the shfldowed portions 
darker than is easy to deal with. Charming effects 
are to be seen in the early and quite late hours — 
before nine and after five — but it too often happens 
that then the actinic power of the light is insufficient 
for a full exposure to properly renlize the effect 
aimed at. Experiments, however, should be made 
in these hours as often as is possible. 
. It would be a good plan for the 

worker who desires pictures rather 
than views, to make at least one visit to a cathedral, 
and instead ol: the usual 5|-inch lens for his J-plate 
camera, to take an 8 or a 9-inch lens, and compel 
himself to PwA subjects to suit it, and that will com- 
pose proi^frlyon his ground gltiss. The lesson will 
be a v»Iuivble one, showing how much more charm- 
ing these ''bits" will be as pictures, and as souvenirs 
of the visit, than the usual long length views up 
and down and across and across. If the only lens 
of that length that the worker possesses is the 
half of a shorter focus lens, let him not fear to use 
it though it be a single lens ; no distortion need be 
feared, the great length of focus relative to the 
plate with which it is used will quite prevent any 
wrong lines at the sides. Few workers on interior 
subjects carry a sufficient variety of lenses. It is 
usually so difficult — often quite impossible — to alter 
one's point of view by moving the camera nearer 
or farther hack. If a change of focus from the one 
usually used to one that exactly or more nearly 
mis the plate with the desired subject cannot be 
4» V tgic 
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made, a ffreat waste in trimining the print will 
ensue. For a 1-plate camera lenses of focal length 
from 4^ to 10 inches should be carried, say, 
4} — 8 — &— 10 foci ; with a 5 x 4 camera, the foci may 
be 4J— 6— 7— 9— 10— 12. With these. aO reasonable 
compoeitions can be made to fill the plate satis- 
factorily in one dimeneion, and of course it is but 
rarely the cfue that both horizontal and vertical 
dimensions can be got perfectly on the plate ; 
trimming in at least one dimension must always 
therefore be necessary. For my whole-plate camera 
I carried 8-inch, 10-inch, 12-inch and 14-incb lenses, 
with the very rare use of SJ-inch for extra difBcult 
subjects in very confined positions. With my 10x8 
camera I use the same set, minus, of course, the 5J- 
inch lens, and plus a 19-inch single lens. The 14-inch 
is also a single tens, and I endeavour to use the 19- 
inch as often as I possibly can, as it is, of course, the 
golden rule in this aspect of our work always to 
use the longest focus lens that existing conditions 
will permit. 

Wnen adjusting the camera keep it as low as 
convenient. It should be remembered that artists 
almost always paint or draw from a sitting position, 
but moat photographers take their pictures from 
as high an altitude as their tripod will permit. 
This IB generally a mistake, at least in picture- 
making, and often leads to that extremely un- 
pleasant aspect of the level floor being apparently 
that of a steep incline. Even when taking bita 
of detail, and height is necessary to avoid tilting 
and using the swing-back, let it be as little as 
possible. For it must be remembeired that all 
carving in a cathedral was made to be observed 
from the floor, and not from a position on a level 
with it. 

y As to exposure, a safe rule for the 

£,x|toawe. ^.y^ ^Q j^^p^ ^^jyjj Y^ ^^^ ^l^^^ 

ever the exposure he may have decided on let him 
give exactly double, if he will not spend a plate on 
a lesson by ^ving two exposures on the same sub- 
ject, one with the exposure decided on and one 
with treble that time. 

-<a^— g— ^ p>— ^^-5^ — • 
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Non-technical jottings on 
English Church Architecture. 

By THE EDITOK. 

ITH the hope of tempting the archi- 
tectural photographer to become 
also a stuaent of architecture, a step 
he -will certainly never regret taking, 
tm Jk<^ * ^^ ^'^ here reproducing a few typical 

^" J bits of EngliBn Church architecture. 

* ~ These have been selected as far as 

our available spEice permit with a view to showing 
a few of the salient features of the various periods. 
It is very fortunate for Londoners that in the 
Abbey Church of S. Albans they may find Roman 
materials, and w^ork of the Saxon, Norman, Early 
English, Decorated, Perpendicular and " Very 
Modem " styles. Therefore w^e have purposely 
selected the greater number of our examples from 
this building. We now propose to recapitulate in 
non-technical language the salient features of these 
five styles of English Church Architecture. 
- Masonry often includes tiles built in 

I00o''i070 A D *™°°8 the stones and^ sometimes 
luuu-iuiu •V. arranged in groups sloping one way 
and then at right angles in the manner called 
herring-bone. Fig. 21. Towers are square without 
buttresses. At the angles stones are set alternately 
upright and horizontal (long and short work). 
Iigs. 19, 20. — Windows often triangiilar headed or 
formed of one large stone (Fig. 20) with "long 
and short work" round the opening (Pig. 20), 
Frequently a single stone shaft or " baluster " 
divides the window opening. Figs. 20, 21, 22. — These 
shafts may have the appearance of having been 
turned in a lathe. Doorways may be similarly 
triangular or round headed. The impost or stone 
from ^hich the arch springs is usually a plain 
block, but may have rude mouldings. Figs. 19, 
21, 22. — Sculptures are rare and somewhat crude. 
Fig. 19. — The carving tool being the axe. The 
chancel and tower arch (Fig. 19) usually show long 
Euid short work. . , 
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u The early work i« usuaUy plainer 

1070*1200 A n *^^° ^^^ ^^^ **""^ ^^^ P^'" 
lUf U-12UU ti..u. -^oj-jj ja not always to be regarded 

as early Nomuui' The arch is semi-circular — at 
flrat flush with the wall, and later recessed (Fig. 27). 
Windows and door at first email (Fig. 27). Later are 
lai^er and richly ornamented (Fige. 15, 23, 24, 25, 26). 
Windows at first have only a smgle light (Fig. 27). 
The zi^ag ornament {23, 24) is a very common 
form. But there are a large number of other 
forms also frequently met witL Figs. 15, 26 shows 
enriched style. Note the semi-circular {" tym- 
panum") carving over the door (see also Fig. 15). 
The piers are solid masses (left margin Fig. 22, 
right margin Fig. 29), which may be square, round 
or square recessed (Fig. 22). Arches also are often 
square-edged. Figs. 21, 22, 27, — Shallow arcading is 
common, like that in 26, now placed above the 
door. This arcading is usually near the ground, 
with a shelf or siU for seats. Capitals often cubical 
masses, perhaps with lower parts rounded or 
carved. Figs. 23, 24. — The base a squared stone, 
which may be chamfered or quarter-round, or 
slightly ornamented. Fig. 24. — Towers round or 
square. Pig. 28. — Buttress^ have but slight pro- 
jection and usually plane (Fig, 28) Porch 
usually does not project more tJian a few inches 
from the wall surface, but the doorway is recessed. 
Figs. 15, 23, 24, 25.— £ast end of church often semi- 
circular (apse). 

V u V f u ^^^ change from the solid sub- 
fin a i^Jrln stantial Norman style, with round 
lZOO-1900 A.D. ^^^^ ^^^ massive masonry, to the 
pointed arch and clustered shafts, seems to have 
been as rapid as it is different in character. 
General clmracters — Lightness, long narrow 
"lancet" windows, singly or in gi'oups, bold pro- 
jecting buttresses ; mgh-pitched roof, pointed 
arches, supported by slender pillars. Figs. 29, 30. — 
Mouldings are chiefly " rounds," and often deeply 
recessed, or angles cut with a chamfer. These 
give a bold light and shade effect. The so-called 
" dog-tooth " ornament is characteristic of the 
period. Fig. 32. — The ornament suggesting an 
ornate shepherd's crook and called a " crocket" is 
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also characteristic of the period, shown in Figs. 
16, 18 and 67. The conventional foliage is shown 
in Fig, 32, and though used elsewhere is 
charEwteristically employed for bosses and capitals. 




Fig. 66. 

Pillars are slender and may be plain, but more 
often clustered. One characteristic is the detached 
shaft (often of Purbeck marble), long and slender, 
only connected with the central shaft by it« base 
and capital, or occasionally by a light intermediate 
banding. Arches, pointed and single, in pairs or 
threes (Figs. 29, 30, 44, 43). They are frequently 
enriched by the so-called "dog tooth" ornament. 
Fig. 66. Modem work shewn m Figs. 31, 32. The 
early examples are usually plain, with little or no 
enrichment. Windows are usually characterised by 
^eir narrowness relative to their length. Square- 
headed windows are not uncommon. Circular 
windows are found in all periods from Norman 
onwards. Cusps are very frequently met with in 
this period. Doorways are usually pointed, but 
sometimes trefoiled. Porches, though usually 
shallow, project much further than in tne Korman 
period. Vaulting usually shows the employment 
of ribs, which often meet at a boss. Fig. 30. 
(Kote the Korman arch in the middle of the 
rib vaulting, indicating a junction line.) Buttresses 
are bold and projecting, and often diminish by 
well-marked stages. Plying bnttresaes are intro- 
duced in this period. Towers are now more lofty 
in proportion to their width. The east end or 
chancel is square, and frequently has a group of 
three lancet windows. The mouldings at the base 
of columns are often so placed that the hollow 
would hold water, but this is of course not tiie 
intention of these hollows, , 
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|. . . The early English style gradually 

i^SSS'fiSft A n passes by almost imperceptible 
WUU-iaTO A.U. g^^gg jnto the Decorated style. 
And we may find isolated features, e.g., mouldings, 
windows, etc., which we hesitate to place in eitheT 
style, because partaking lai^ely of both. As this 
well-marked style only lasted for a comparatively 
short time examples are not so frequent as might 
be wished. General character — Rich omamentar 
tion, la,ree windows, flowing lines of tracery 
trefoils, circles, etc. Here the ornament is not an 
addition, but an integral part of the construction. 
Window openings are often cusped along the inside 
of the wall thickness. Square-headed windo^vs are 
not uncommon. The top of the w^indow^ may also 
be a part of a circle, or tne windoiv may be formed 
of the segments of a circle. Figs. 33, 35, 47.— 
Circular windows are also common. Fig. 33. — The 
clerestory windows of this period are often tri- 
angular. JFig. 35. — Tracery may be geometrical, 
flowing or " mmboyant," i,e., flame-like. Figs. 37, 38. 




IHg. 58. Fig. B9. Fig. 60 

The mouldings are not so deeply recessed as in 
the Early English period. The quarter round and 
the roll moulding are characteristic. Fig. 58. 
Another strong character of this period is the 
" ball flower " ornament well shown in Figs. 36, 59, 
running ronnd the inner edge of the window 
opening. It will also be seen in several places 
in Fig. 33. Another frequent ornament of this 
period is a four-leaved flower with ball centre, cut 
somewhat boldly, giving strong light and shade 
effect. Fig. 60. This is unfortunattily not shown in 
any of our photographs. Battlements introduced in 
this period become a strong feature during the 
Perpendicular period. Fillaro seldom have detached 
shafts. The characteristic treatment of foliage, 
fruit, birds is well shown in Fig. 34. Doorways are 
lai^er, wider, and often richly omamented. Fig. 39 

« .ogle 
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is a aimple and early example. They have usually 
a dripstone which may terminate in heads, bosses 
of foliage, etc. Fig. 39. The porch may be shallow or 
projectmg, and is sometimes of wood. The arcading 
running along the walla, see Figs. 33, 30, 46, 47, 
19 of a richly ornamented character and the 
use of elaborated crockets or bunches of foliaKe, 
Figs. 33, 34, is frequent. The Fiscinee or w^at«r drainH 
for use after w^aahing the communion vessels, are 
frequently richly ornamented, Fig. 34. Buttresses 
are often made a strong feature in the decoration 
as well as construction of the building. The Fast 
end usually has one large window, Fig. 38. Note the 
elaborately carved " corbel " from which the arch 
rorings towards the right-hand upper comer in 
fig. 33. See also the ornate character of the 
canopies close to the circular window in this Fig. 33. 
D J- I -^ glance at the tracery of the 

fwf ?«A A n window to our left in Fig. 35. as 
iam-l9W A.U. compared with 37 and 38 shows a 
change is taking place. The central mullion runs 
to the top and is accompanied by two other 
vertical parallel lines. The name well describes 
this tendency, i.e., to emphasise perpendicular 
(and hori7x>ntal) lines. A rapid glance at the general 
effect in Figs. 41, 42, 43, 40 will show this 
cultivation m the perpendicular as the chief 
feature — while the horizontal line is also strongly 
pronounced. Panelling surfaces in the manner 
shown in Figs. 41, 42, is very common both inside 
and outside a building. Windows are often 
iarge in size but cut up into a lai^e number of more 
or less equal sized rectangular spaces by vertical 
mullions and horizontal transoms so that the 
window from the inside almost suggests a network 
of stones, fiuildings of this period, domestic and 
ecclesiastical, are frequently enibattled and the 
battlements richly ornamented with diaper-like 
designs. Doorways are wide and nearly alw^ays 
square-headed, embracing a somew^hat depressed 
arch. Fig. 43. — Towers are lai^ and massive, but 
so richly ornamented that their size does not at first 
impress us. The angles frequently have double 
buttresses, and the comers are carried up into 
pinaclea. Porches usually project boldly, and are 
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panelled inside. The well-known " fan tracery" of 
the vaulting needs only mention. Mouldings are 
now more shallow, i.e., are broad rather than deep. 
Crockets are frequently in use, but take on a 
somewhat square outline. The foliage is often 
suggestive of a wreath embracing a pillar or 
capital. Probably the beginner will have less 
diiiieulty in readily distinguishing this style than 
any other. Its general character when once seen 
is not likely to be mistaken. 

— ,. Do not attach too much importance 

(^aatiOAS. ^^ ^^^ Qj^g feature, Le., the shape 

of an arch, or moulding or ornament. In the good 
old times convenience was often the determining 
factor. Moreover, later woikera copied earlier 
details. The dates given in our divisions are to be 
taken only as quite approximate and convenient 
guides. In the same year two markedly different 
styles of building m;ght be going on within a 
distance of a day's journey. 

Practical Points for 
Architectural Workers. 

Br VARIOUS CONTKIBirrORS. 
The poifit of view in interior photography is a 
matter of first importance. It is no exaggeration 
to say that a few inches to right or left, higher or 
lower, may make just the difference between a 
failure and a success. First, a few words as to the 
height of the lens from the ground. Xo rules can 
be laid down, but experience goes to show that, in 
a broad and general way, the view point of a 
horizontal composition should be lower than in a 
vertical picture. Figs. 46, 47, may serve to 
exemplify this point. These two views are exactly 
complementary to one another in the sense that in 
Fig. 47 the lens was pointing in a direction more or 
less south, while in tne other the lens was pointing 
in exactly the opposite direction. The same pillar 
is shown in both pictures. In the case of F g. 48 the 
lens was as high as an ordinary tripod would hold 
the camera, focussing being done while standing up. 
In Fig. 47 thecamcra was lowered until focussing had 
to be done by kneeling on the floor. Roughfy we 
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may say that the view points corraapond to stand- 
ing and seated figures. The difference in these two 
cases is not very marked, because the most distant 
part of the floor in either case is not very far away. 
But one need not look very far among a collection 
of interiors without seeing the effect of a high-view 
point with a distant floor. This usually suggests 
that the floor is not level, but is rising up towards 
the distance. 

Now in order to appreciate the point of the broad 
principle just mentioned, we must cover up about 
one-third of the upper part of our vertical picture, 
and a corresponding one-third of the left-hand 
portion of the horizontal example, thus leaving us 
two similar shaped portions. If this be done we 
shall at once see how the high-view point spreads 
out the floor, while the low-view points gives a 
much pleasanter suggestion of floor space. 

Pictorially these pnnta may give us several useful 
hints or wamiiu^ In Fig. 47 we have no less than 
three large windows facing us. These three patches 
of strong light compete with each other for our 
attention. As a composition it would have been 
better had we been able to hide the window on oar 
left by a pillar, or by cutting away the left-faaud 
third of the print. If this window be covered over 
by the hand the picture will be seen to gain in unity 
of effect at once. 

Here again we see the contrast of chairs {uid no 
chairs — one need heirdty say which is preferable. 
The rich Decorated arcadiug, aumbry and piscina 
will be noticed. 

In Fig. 48 we get a peep of the panelled back of the 
perpendicular screen shown full face in Fig. 40. We 
also catch a narrow glimpse of the upper part of the 
watch gallery shown in Fig. 41. The sedJia on our 
left, with their foliated and crisped Decorated work, 
willbe noticed (Fig. 46). Butourchief pictorial interest 
in this case is due to the contrasting of our highest 
Ught with the strong gloom of uie roof above. 
Taia centrahsing of contrasts generally has the 
desirable effect of keeping ones interest in the 
picture. Indeed one might almoat lay it down as a 
guiding principle that windows or other strong lights 
should not occur along the margins of our picture. 
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Phofo^rftphiBf Ccilinf*. — In this connection our 
difficultiefi are threefold. Fii^t, the ever-present 
question of exposure ; second, the position of the 
camera ; third, focussing. If now our tripod is of 
such a form that the camera can be held with lens 
pointing verticallj upwards we can then manage 
somehow — e,g., by lying on the floor or on two 
chairs — to see the focussing screen. But if we 
cannot see to focus we must adjust the lens by- 
calculation. The first step is to ascertain the height 
of the ceiling above the floor. The following is a 
useful, simple and practical dodge : Take a half- 
sheet of note-paper with clean-cut edges. ABCD, 
Fig. 61. Now fold the comer A over so as to 
coincide with the line DC. The crease or 
fold DE is neatly and carefully made. In Fig. 62 
we may imagine H the ceiling and MK the floor. 
The operator G carefully notes some object, F, on 
the wall of the room, such that it is on a level with 
hia ere when in a standing position, i.e., FK is equal 
to GH. He now^ holds the folded paper Fig. 61 to 
his eye so that QC is horizontal, and walks hack- 
wards, keeping " half an eye " along the horizontEil 
line OF, and at the same time looking along GE. 
When the line of sight OE just enables him to see 
H, the junction of ceiling and wall, his position is 
noted. The angle EDC oeing half a right angle 
tells him that FH is equal to FG or MK. 




Fig. B2. 

But he will very probably be placing his < 
on the floor so tluit the distance of floor to ceiling 
KF plus FH is equal to KF plus FG orlKM. This 
is readily twcertained. We now can easily^focus on 
some well-lighted object at this distance, either 
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inside or outside the building, aa convenience 
dictates. We thus have our lena adjusted so that 
when the camera is laid on the floor in the centre 
of the room the central part of the ceiling will be 
in focus. The next question is "will the entire ceiling 
be included on our plate ? " The length of the 
ceiling is (presumably) the length of the room. If 
then we put our camera at the same distance from 
the wall of the room as the ceiling is from the floor 
we can then see if the length is included. Similarly 
for the width of the ceiling or room. Of course 
having once adjusted the focus some care will be 
taken not to disturb the adjustment. 

Suppose that we wish to take a general view of 
the ceiUng from the centre of ihe floor, we may 
easily ascertain where the centre is by remembering 
that it is where the diagonal lines cross. liay the 
camera down, and adjust a chair leg so that the 
camera, the leg, and one comer are in straight line. 
Now if the leg, the camera, and the opposite comer 
are also in hue we have got one diagonal It is 
then easy to get the other m this way. 

As to exposure we must remember that a ceiling 
is almost cdwa^s lighted by reflected l^ht, and 
therefore requires a proportional increase of 
exposure as compared with those parts of the room 
in direct light. But it should be noted that when 
snow is on the ground and the building or room has 
fairly large windows, the ceiling inay m then lighter 
in mid-winter than it is in mid-summer. 

The colour of the carpet, floor, etc., should be 
noted. Thus a red tablencloth or carpet will not 
give us such useful reflected light as a white table- 
cloth or poUshed light wood floor. We may then 
gather the hint that ceiling exposures in small 
rooms may be shortened by covering table and 
floor with sheets, or even newspapers. 

No useful figures can be given, as so much depends 
on the size of the windows, colour of the roof or 
ceiling, etc., besides speed of plat«, stop, time of 
year, etc. 

As a general rule a small part of a ceiling is 
more effective and interesting than a large poruon 
on a small scale. 
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Tlkc Hialoric Lut<I Markt of a Bvildw|.— The 

architectural photographer ^ho ^anta to infiiBe 
into his pictures eomething of the spirit of the 
building must finat become acquainted with its past 
history and associations. He must in imagination 
see the building growing and being altered from 
time to time. Tiie best mental aid to this is the 
examination of such " junction lines " as may be 
found. Thie may be only a slight change in the 
style of the masonry, different jointings, mortar, 
stones, etc, or it may be a well-marked change in 
style and form. 

Again, pictorial effect may often be greatly aided 
by taking advant^e of the contrast of one age 
with the other, the old and the newer work side 
by side, often bringing out the beauties and 
characters of each other by force of jnxtar 
position and contrast of styles. In this caae one 
should not attempt to include more than two styles 
— or the picture is apt to become puzzling rather 
than pleasing. In the t^o illustrations of a. Albans 
here given, w^e have selected our vie^v points first 
to show^ as many styles as possible at a glance and 
so be useful to the student and at the same time we 
have exemplified by their aid some common 
mistakes from the pictorialist's aspect of the 
matter. 

In Fig. 44 we have a bit of the south outer Wall of 
the building, i.e., south aisle extension. The ruins 
of the old Boman town (called Verulam) evidently 
supplied the Norman builders with plenty of material 
in the form of Sat tile or " Boman Bricks " — we 
may see these freely used in the righHiand upper 
portion of our illustration. These Roman bricks 
are thinner and mder than English bricks, which 
are seen in part of an arch tow^ards the right lower 
comer. In the right upper comer we have a 
window and two buttresses belonging to the 
N'orman period. On a level with these, to our left, 
we have three Early English lancet windows 
(restored) and also notice a violent contrast in the 
style of the masonry. Below them is a Decorated 
window, and below^ again are the remains ot some 
beautiful arcading of late Decorated style which 
doubtless formed part of the cloisters. These 
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intereating remaina are sadly marred by the very 
modem buttresses. Thus, at a gl&noe, we have 
Roman, Norman, Early English and Decorated work. 

Pietorially, the faulte are several. First, too ffreat 
a mixture or varie^ of styles. Next, the lighting 
is flat and feeble. The picture is too large for the 
space it occupies, and we have not enough fore- 
ground to suggest space and give a feeling of 
proportion. And there is nothing to convey any 
sense of size or scale. The chief impression given 
is, that we are looking, not at a building, but at a 
flat walL 

In Fig. 45 we have a view of the north side of 
this nave. Here, again, we may trace several land- 
nuirks in the stages of the building. We have the 
tower with Norman, and most probably, Saxon 
portions. The north transept shows Early Norman 
work. The clerestory of the nave next the tower is 
again Norman. This peisses to Early, and later 
Early English (restored), while the north aisle 
shows different phases of Decorated work. 

Pietorially, this example shows the great accent- 
uation of apparent lengtn due to our being too near 
the western part of the building. Although the 
nave ia a long one yet this view showing the long 
unbroken line of the roof ridge is not a pleasant 
one. Then, again, the light is monotonous and 
uninteresting. The tombstones in the for^^und, 
often inevitable in church photography, are here 
too conspicuous. The blank cloudless sky is 
emphatically undesirable. 

To Prevent Tripod Pointi Slippukg on Smooth 
FlooTft. — (1) Push the point of the leg into a 
round piece of cork. (2) Slip over the point a bit 
of soft rubber tubing just long enough to enable 
one to feel the point when the finger is placed flat 
over the tube end. (3) Knot together three pieces 
of rough tape, and then ffuiton the three loose ends 
to the tripod legs at the middle or lower joint of 
the leg. (4) Three pieces of common rough card 
(straw) board placed on the floor for the pointa to 
rest on will generally be found quite efficient. 

Range of Expoture in interiors may range from 

the fraction of a second to hours. Two fairly 

typical cases are shown in Figs. 48 and tf . In the 

01 
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former case we have a well-lighted rnnseum gallery. 
Double-glEi88top-light8;expo8ure,//16half a minute. 
In the second instfuice a dark tower-like porch to a 
well-lighted interior. Exposure, //16 one hoar ; 
plate speed, 200 H & D ; beat sunmier light. These 
may be taken as the practical limits of ordinary 
interiors. 

fizpotinc with Two diflcrent Stops.— This is really 
a very usetul procedure in dealing with interiors. 
The gain is two-fold, viz., in shortening exposure 
and in giving a pleasingly combined effect of sharp- 
ness and softness. The method ia as follows : — 
Suppose that we have determined that our exposure 
should be equivalent to 15 minutes with //16, but 
that for a good sharp all-over negative we ought 
to use //32, which would, of course, m^ean 60 miu. 
exposure. If now we start the exposure with //^ 
and give 30 min., then cap the lens and change the 
stop to say //16 (care being taken not to disturb the 
camera), and then give a final exposure of 7} min., 
we shall have given a combined exposure equal to 
15 min. at//16 or 60 min. at //32, and at the same 
time obtained an E^reeable combination of detail 
with softness. Thus, instead of 00 min. our total 
time would have been 37^ min., an appreciable 
difference. 

Factors dctcrauaiai Enosorc in architectural 
interiors ; — (1) The time of year. (2) The time of 
day (sun's altitude). (3) State of w^eather, clouds, etc 
(4) Number, size, position of windows ; colour of 
glass in same, their cleanness, etc. (5) Colour of 
walls of building, e.g., contrast the extremes of 
white-washed walls and black oak roof. (6) Speed 
of plate. (7) Stop. (8) Degree of contrast required. 

Halation v. Haze. — Experience goes to show that 
halation-like effect is accentuated in a building in 
which there is much dust floating in the air ; also 
that different degrees of halation result when equi- 
valent exposures are given to the same objects at 
different times of day. Thus we get more halation 
if the sun's light be streaming tlirough a window 
towards the camera. Moral : Wait until after 
mid-day before pointing the camera at the east-end 
window. 
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The Efleet of Focftl Lencth ia Ardtiteehire may 

best be shown by means or a diag;ram. In Fig. ^ 

we may suppose DEF to be the sectional view of a 

house side, roof and chimney, and A, B and three 

view-points. Now, 

it can be bo ar- f'' 

ranged that by 

using a lens of dii- ^ - c-'' 

ft " - ' '-B."' ^ g..--" 
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\ ferent foci we get 

] the same site of 

/ \ S fJ: 1 n^ picture from the 

j ri< f n I I II three positions. 

Fig. 68. ^**^ ^^^ pictures 

would be different. 

Thus from A we should see chimney, roof and front; 

from B the chimney would appear to be resting on 

the front wall ; while from C we should see neither 

roof nor chimney. Now what is here crudely shown 

with regard to height applies equally to width. 

Thus in the nave of a church a pillar in two different 

pictures may appear the same size, but in one case 

may hide the whole of a window which is seen in 

the other, and so on. 

Foeutiiog ia Dark lateriort is facilitated by the 
use of ex^a-fine-ground glass, known as "acid- 
etched." The rough side should be rubbed over 
with a trace of oil or glycerine. Two or three thin 
microscopic coTer-gkuses should be cemented to 
the rough side by means of Canada balsam dissolved 
in turpentine, chloroform or benzole. One mav be 
in the centre, another near the comer, and a tnird 
about midway between the other two. The focus- 
sing eyepiece should be very carefully adjusted by 
focussing upon a fine hair or fly's wing held against 
the ground side of the screen by means of a piece 
of clear glass. 

Before finally adjusting the focus it is a good 
plan to keep the bead under the focussing cloth 
and close the eyes for quite half a minute, and then 
open them veT^/ slowly. The flame of a lighted 
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caadle (or match) held hy an assistant and moved 
from point to point in our picture will be found 
helpful in accurate focussing. Failing this, any 
dark object {e.g., door-key or small book) may be 
laid on a ^hite surface (handkerchief, paper, etc.) 
and used for the same ends. Our chief difficulty, 
however, is in seeing anything at all when a sm^l 
Btop is being used. To meet this difficulty the 
accompanying table haa been worked out, and will 
be found to meet the case when we can ascertain 
the distance of the nearest and farthest parts of 
the picture: — 
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An example will make its use apparent. Suppose 
the nearest object in our picture to be a pillar 20 
feet away and the most distant a window 100 feet 
from UB. In the left-hand " near " column find 20, 
and in the horizontal " distant " column find 100. 
Where these two meet ^we have 33. Taking our 
camera into some well-lighted place w^e measure 
some object 33 feet from us and focus sharply on 
that and clamp the focussing screw^. Now w^e 
measure some object 20 feet away and insert one 
stop after another until the 20 feet distant object is 
in sufficiently sharp focus. We now kno^ from 
our table that objects 100 feet away will be in as 
sharp focus as those 20 feet from us. We may now 
return to our original view point and arrange the 
picture with our largest stop (of course, not dis- 
turbing the focus arrangement) and then insert 
the stop we have just found necessary to give a 
depth of field ranging from 20 to 100 feet. 
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Notes and Ne-ws. 

Trb foHowiDg books relating to Biibjeots treated In this trnmber 
can be furnishod postpaid at tlie pricee given : 

MiDsi^Toir, 6. A. T. Architectural Photography. 6x7 In., 
pp. 10; fully illustrated. 1H08. Cloth boBrds, 50 cents. 
English. Roprlntod from '■ Tb« Amateur Photographer " of 

1887-8. 

Perkins, M. A., Rbv. Thomas. Handbook to Gothic Aichi- 
teoture. 6 i 71 in. ; pp. 224; fully Illustrated. 1897. Cloth, 
H.7B. 
English. Contains a valuable chapter on photographing Eng- 
lish churches, IntAriors and exteriors. 

PuoTO-MiNiATDRK, Tbe. No. 55. Architectural Photography. 
Fully iltnatrated. 1003. Paper, 25 cents. 
A practical handbook dealing with perapecUve as essential, 
tlie selection of the point of visw, the location of the horizon- 
line in photographing buildings, apparatus, the use of the swing- 
back composition, lighting, detail work, monameuts, structural 

AIarriaqe, Bbkebt. Elementary Telephotography. 6^x8^ 
in. ; pp. 118; forty-nine illustrations. 1001. Cloth, fl.75. ■ 

Ei^lish. Ttie best and most generally useful work on this 
subject. Written for practical workers from experience. 
PnoTO-MiNiATvuK, Thk. No. 26. Telephotography. 1901. 
Paper, 23 cents. 

A plainly worded description of the telephotographic lens, its 
construction and uses in long-distance photography, portraiture, 
architectural work, etc., with illustrations showing the compara- 
tive sizes of images obtained with ordinary and telephoto lenses 
fi'om the same point of view. 

.It .It ^ 

It Is a welt-known and acknowledged fact that the American 
Aristotype Company's exhibit at any convention has been the 
leading attraction, so far as exhibits of photographs are con- 
cerned. In former years it has been the custom of the company 
to bang an exhibit of photographs In elaborate frames. At no 
convention have they ever shown their pictures in a style of 
frame ever exhibited before. This year, however, it was decided 
that the display of photographs for tlie New England convention 
should be the best ever made by the company in point of quantity 
as well as quality, and that no frames should be used. As a 
65 
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coQBequence, the pictures hang at the Boston oonTsntJon con- 
sisted of CarboD-PlatiDO, CoUodio-Carbon, uid American Platinum 
portraits, all in sheet form, hung by the top to rich brown cloth 
panels. These were twelve in number, each six by eight feet, 
decorated with festoonB of drapery at tbe top, and with the well- 
known goldsn Aristo eagle. The exhibit occupied the reception 
room of the Uachantcs Building, which was well llght«d and 
furnished with easy chairs and sofas. It became the haven of 
rest of the convention, and the visiting photographers found it 
an ldt»al place for rest and study, and declared that the exhibit 
of photographs waa far in advance of anything of the kind ever 
shown before. 

The new electric printing cabinet of the company was shown 
at the convention. ThlB Is a remarkably well-planned arrange- 
ment, enabling the photographer to print cheaply, quickly, and 
uniformly In any weather. The cabinet holds sixty frames which 
all print at once, and the printer can sit in an easy chair and 
print all day without moving from his chair. The unanimous 
opinion of the seven hundred photographen at the convention 
was that It was a thoroughly simple and practical piece of 
apparatus. The lamps are furnished tor any commercial current, 
and so are available wherever there is a scarce of electric supply. 

Jt Jl J* 

Tbb Camera Club of Vienna announces an International exhibi- 
tion of artistic photography from February It to March 16, 1006. 
The committee, which conaista of the officers of the Camera Club, 
and of Dr. Hugo Henneberg, Heinrlch Knhn, F. Matthles-Masnren, 
and Dr. F. V. Spitzer, has decided that only the most important 
achievements in arUstic photography shall be exhibited. Only a 
comparatively small number of works will be shown, and none 
will be eligible which hsve previously been on view In Vienna. 
Thejurywill consist of Prof. Kolo Moser, the ptdnter Erall Oriik, 
and Dr. Julius Hofmann of the Vienna Camera Club. Intending 
foreign exhibitors are requested to make their arrangements with 
F. Matthies-Masuren, Halle a. 8., before the end of December of 
this year. 

Jl J* ^ 

Thb following report by a well-known scientist Is a good and 
unprejudiced account of a very valuable plate: 

" The Actien-Gesellsohaft fuer Anilin-Fabrikation, Berlin, sent 
their Isolar Dry Plates (patented by O. M^erstedt) to the 
undersigned for the purpose of exhaustive teats. 
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"The undeTBigned okd, after several Uits with these plates, 
state the following: 

" The eeDsitiveaesB of the Isolar Dry Plates to light is »ati8fac- 
tor; (according to the etatement of the works, 24' Waruercke or 
15' Scbsiner). The undersigned used them eeveral times for 
producing instaDtnoeons photographs, often under most unsat- 
isfactory condlUoDS. 

"The iBolsr PUtes can be used with very great success tor 
making microscopic photographs of dark-tinted sections. The 
micrographs obtained were dlBtlnguished through by their Abso- 
Inte freedom from halation , and their great delicacy of the 
delineation. 

" Isolar PUtes can be developed with all good developers. No 
Inclination to fog is observable. The negatives with the finest 
results were obt^neii by the use of a slow-working developer; 
for instance, a specially fine result was obtained by the nse of 
eikonogen-hydrochlnon developer. A hydroohlnon developer 
produces n very strong deposit in the high lights. Bodlnol also 
produced good results. 

"The proceeding of the development can be very well observed 
by holding ap the plate to the light. 

"The use of an acid fixing bath is indispensable with Isolar 
Plates. The red coloring absolutely vanishes from tbem after 
the use of a strongly alkaline developer. It is, however, advisable 
to wash the negative well in running water before fixing, as 
otherwise markings almost Imperceptible to the eye are liable 
to occur, which have an unfavorable effect when copying. Any 
good aoid fixing bath can be used. The Isolar Plates fix rather 
slowly. The red coloring of the plate was not quite removed 
when using an Iron oxalate and an amidol developer during the 
experiments of the undersigned. The after treatment which the 
manufacturers recommend In these cases, which is putting the 
negative, after having washed it for five minutes, in a ten per 
cent, soda solution and then again in the acid fixing bath, 
removed the reAialnder of the red coloring. 

"When Intensified with bichloride of mercury, and again in a 
case where the plates had been treated with a process to destroy 
the fixing salt, a siight coloration of red or orange again appeared, , 
but this also was removed completely la most oases by putting 
the plates for seven or eight minutes into a ten per cent, soda 
solution and thoroughly washing afterwards. 

"The undersigned has used the Isolar Plates for the purpose 
of examining them as to their usefulness for all sorts of negatives. 
The; were used with the best resalts for instantaneous interior 
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and portrait oeKi^tlvM; also some excellent Degatives of latiii- 
soapeH and mountains {winter landscapes with snow) were pro- 
doced which were quite free from halation. Scientific sketches, 
medical and other photographs yielded very good negatlvea with 
a very Aae effect. The undersigned obtained especlallj excellent 
micro-photographs with Isolar Plates. The negatives obtained 
were absolutely free from halation and very finely detailed. 

" In conclusion, the undersigned is very well satisfied with the 
results of his experimenta with the laolar Plates and can recom- 
mend them as a result of his experience with them, 
"(Signed) Dr. R. A. Reibb. 
" Director of the Photo-obemical Laboratory 

ol the University at Lausanne." 
J* i.|t J* 
Thk Third HarselUea Salon will be held ky the Photographic 
Society of Marseilles from the 28th of January to the 12th of 
February, 1906. This Salon will be International in character, 
and entries are desired from America. Entries must be made 
before December 31 to M. Astier, 11 rue de la Grande-Arm^, 
Harseillea, France, and pictures must arrive at the same address 
before the 12th of January. 

J/t * J» 
PnoTOOBAPHiBCHB BiDLioTUEK. Gustav Schmidt, Berlin. 

ID. Der Gummldmck. J. Gaedicke. Zweite Aiifisge. Hark 

2.60. 
II. Das Photographieren mit Films. Dr. E. Holm. Hark 2.60, 
10. Die Farbeopbotographle. Dr. E. Eoenlg. Mark 2.G0. 

20. DieHerstellungvonDiapositive. P. Hanneke. Hark 2.60. 

21. AnleitungzurStereoBkopie. Dr. W. Scheffer. Mark2.G0. 
These latest numbers of this library of photographic test^books 

are fully equal in quality to those which have preceded them and 
to which we have referred from time to time. They are all scion- 
tiftcally accurate but still popularly- written treatises, similar in 
general style to the Photo Mimabire, and cover the subjects 
thoroughly and completely. 

J/t J» J» 
Lbitpaden dkh Labdscuafts-Photoobaphib, Von Fritz 

Loescher, Zweite neubearbeitete Auflage. Mit 24 Tafeln. 

QuBtav Suhmidt, Berlin. Price in paper, Mark 3.00; In cloth, 

Mark 4.60. 
This new edition of a book which we have previously reviewed 
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and lecom mended 1b thoroughly revised and ia now b moat com- 
preheiuiTe work oq the whole subject of landscape photography. 
It la thoroughly practical and written by a man with no fada OD 
the aubjeot The lUuBtratiouB are lUuiniDatiDg, and the book la 
well printed. 

Jf Jli Jt 

FOTOOBAFIK ALS KUNST. EEHB TEIt8AIlEI.IN0 KUKBTFOTO- 
OBAFIEIf UKT BEOLRIDEl'IDBN TEKBT IN SRT HOLLANDSCR 

EM DuiiBCH Doon W. H. luzBBDA tb's Gbavehhaoe ER 
P. Mattheis-Maburem tr Hai.le a. S. Wllbelm Knapp, 
Halle a. S., J. It. A. Scliuuten, Amsterdam, Price yearly, 12 
gulden; single copies, 3.0O gulden. 
This beautiful quarterly Is the Dutch edition of a magazine 
which is tu appear also In German and probably in French and 
English. Bach number ie to contain pictures of one class only, 
Tbe present number is devoted to landscape, and the next will 
contain portrait work. The sIeb of the pages is very large, and 
the presswork and typography are faultless. The pictures are 
partly Illustrations on text pages and partly full page, and com- 
prise some of the best landscape work produced in the world in 
the last ten years. 

Jt J* .It 

We are in receipt of a copy of the Awoelation Aetrietc, the pro- 
gramme of the Twenty-fourth Convention of the Photographers' 
Association o( America. The book is edited by C. W. Heam, of 
Boston, and reflects great credit on the ablllt; of this gentleman 
and those who assisted him. The typography is excellent, and 
the illustration H, which are numerous and well chosen, are 
nicely reproduced, On the whole, tlie Association is to b« 
heartily congratulated on its souvenir book. 

J> J« J« 

The Second Annual Convention of tbe Photographers' Asso- 
ciation of California was held this year at San Francisco on 
October 26, 27, and 2S. The Association has a large and growing 
membership, and Its meetings are always marked by the display 
of much enthusIaHm, An interesting and welt-illustrated sou- 
venir programme forms a pleasing memorial of the event. 
Jt J» * 

TuR department of photography at the Bristol County Fair 
was this year iis successful as ever under the direction of Urs. 
W. A. Chaplain, whose enthusiasm and ability are in large 
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measura responsible for the incepliuii and continuuicsfi of this 
eiltiblt. Tlie collection shown this year was large and interest- 
ing, and Included an exhibit, loaned by tbe Photo Bra, o( pictures 
b; J. R. Peterson, C. F. Clarke, and F. R. Fraprie. Tbis collec- 
tion was not entered for competition. The awards in the com- 
petitive section were as follows: For collections; 1. C. H. Lee, 
Providence; 2, A. L, Barrows, Whitman; 3. A, G. Smith, Brock- 
ton; 4. William Whitehead, Taunton; 5. Eben T. Wood, Middle- 
boro. Portraits: 1, Miss E. L. Williams, South Manchester, 
Conn.; 2. A. L. Barrows; 3. A. G. Smith; 4. M. B. Schwab, 
Philadelphia. General class: 1. A. L. Barrows; 2. Utaa S. A. 
GIfford, Boston; 3. W. B. Livermore, Reading; 4. J. Harry 
Thomas, Boston. 

Jit j» Jt 

Thb following unlqae invitation was recently sent to members 
of the Canton, Mass., Camera Ciuh. Reports are that those who 
accepted did not t«gret it. 

"camp hbetiso. 

"The Kamera Klub has but one holy man, a hermit dwelling in 
the pastures of Robert the Welshman, on the shores of the 
Reservoir of Peace, which Is In Canton, strange to relate. 

"Moreover, this holy man has about decided to quit his job. 
Too much peace is making him round-shouldered. The Kamera 
Klub is therefore Invited to come over and whoop him up a little 
bit and j;et him acquainted with the ways of the wicked, on 
Sunday, October ninth. 

" Amid the whoops each man is expected to pass the photo- 
graphic pl.ite and collect a picture on it. There will be a feast 
of rca.ton and a flow of bowl, and a representation of hell ftce 
during the evening. Services open at 11 a. u., and if you have 
not found peace by 7 p. m. you will be put in the reservoir. 

" When a holy man starts in, tliere is something doing. Vou'd 
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SubKiiptlon Ratei. 

United Stktea, C&Q&da, and Mexico, $2.50 a year. 

Other couDtrteH in th« Universal Postal Union, (3.&0. 

Single copies, 25 cent* at all photographio dealers and news stands. 

No tree sample copies. 

Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Haas., as second-class matter. 

Cmtents of Our Next Number. 

The next number ot the Practioai. PBoroaaAPBER will deal with 
Retouctaios, a subject of verj practical nature and one especially timely 
at this period of the year, when indoor work is so universal. 

Tbe number on Lentem SIMe Work, provisionally announced, has 
heen Indefinitely postponed. 

Otber Number* to follow and already in aotive preparation will 
deal with Winter Woric, Oum-Mctaroawte Printing, Portraiture, 
Flowere, Animals, Marine and Seascape, Clouds, Qenre, Lensea, 
Night PhotoKniptay, Chemistry, Orthocbronutic Photography, Tele- 
photography, Ozotype, iron Printing Processes, Optical Lantern, 
Stereoscopy, Flash-light Work, Plnlshlag the Print, Combination 
Prlotliv, Pictorial Composition, Photo -micrography. Figure Studies, 
Copying, etc. 

Hints for Intending Contributors. 

The Editor will be pleased to carefully oonsldar manosorlpt bearing 
on any of the subjects announced. Preference will l>e given manuscripts 
characterised by the following features : — 

1. New or little-known methods ; formula personally tested. 

3. Short sentences and simple language, with diagrams when needed. 

3. Brevity, ao far as Is consiatent with clearness. The first and last 
pages of the manuscript should hear the sender's name and address. The 
approximate number ot words should be stated. Contributors may, if 
they please, send a brief ontline or synopsis of their proposed contribution. 

Tbe Editorcaanot undertake any responsibility whatever in connection 
with manuscript, but it stamps are sent for return postage, he will endeavor 
to return as quickly as possible any manuscript not accepted for publica- 
tion. Manuscript should reach the Editor not later than two month* before 
dnte of piiblloation. 



Do it no'wl 

This is the most remarkable Developer 
of the present day, and produces results 
unequaled by any other developer or 
combination of developers. 

Cheap i Very Productive ; Keeps 
Indefinitely ; Does Not Fog or Stain ; 
Has Never Been Known to Poison. 

Adapted to Tray, Tank, Machine De- 
velopment, Plates, Film, Paper, Lantern 
Slides. 

Used exclusively by two of the largest 
photographic concerns in America. 



Have you ever 

tried combining 

EDINOL 

with 

Hydroquinon 

usin^ a little 

Acetonesulphite 

to keep the 

highlights 

down? 

^^^S^^^^^S. FORHUU GIVEN ON APPUCATION TO 

Farbenfabriken of Elberfcld Co., 40 stone St.. New YoA Gty 

Kindly mention " ITw Praetteal Photoffrapher." 



BauscK <Si Lomb 
Zeiss 

TES5AR 



CHARACTERIZED by its remarkable definition and 
brilliancy. In spite of the relatively large aperture 
(f-63), the definition is sharp over a field of wide 
angular extent. TESSAR is to be highly recommended 
where it is of importance to secure precise and uniform 
definition from center to margin of plate. The kind of glass 
used in the four thin lenses is especially durable and has 
great light transmitting power. 

TESSAR series offers lenses adapted to hand camera 
work, instantaneous photography, portraiture, groups, 
landscapes, projection, industrial work, and reproduc- 
tion. In short, TESSAR will prove eminently satisfactory 
wherever a lens is desired which is able to meet the most 
unusual requirements of instantaneous and professional 
photography. 

Souvenir 

ANOTHER edition of our 13,000.00 Competition Souvenir hu 
been required to meet the continued demand for this el^ant 
portfolio. It is now ready to be distributed. Contains repro- 
ductions of sixty prize pictures in natural colors, on heavy tinted piate 
paper. Pages number 64, size 9 i 12 inches. Bound in art bristol, 
with silk cord. Sent for 21; cents, stamps or coin. 

Photographic Catalog Frmm 

BauscK ®. Lomb 
Optical Co. 

r.oche:ster. n.t. 
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Archltectnnl Work. 



November, 1904. 



Principal ContenU. 

The Pictorial Work of Arthur Burchett, with an Essay by the Editor. 
(Eight lIlustratioiiB) 



Introdaotion to Arohltactural Photography, by Rev. T, 

M. A. 

Notes on Architectural Photography, by W. G. Fryer 
Notes on Interior Work, by H. W. Bennett, F. R. P. S. 
HinU to Architectural Photographers, by C. W. Bper 
Architectural Telephotography, by H. Houghton 
Photography for the Antiquary, by T- K. Rackett 
Architectural Styles, etc., by B. W. Harvey Piper 
Pictorial Pointers, etc., by F. H. Evans 

Jottings, etc., by the Editor 

Practical Points, by Various Contributors - 

Notes and News 



FiovKBa Illustration a. 

1. "La Belle Bretonne." A. Burohett 

2. "The Knight." " 

3. " Caller Herrin'." " 

4. " Hampat«ad Heath." " 

5. "Winter." 

6. " Ceres." " 

7. "The Mid-day Hour." 

8. "Cbrysautiiemums." " 
9, 10, 11. Archit«cture. T. Perkins - 

12, 13, 14. 

15. Prior's Door, Ely, F. C. Lambert 

19, IT, 18. Telephoto Studies. M. Houghtot 

19. Saxon Arch, S. Benet's, Cambridge. F. C. L. 

20, 21, 22. Saxon Details, St. Albans. " 

23, 24, 25. Norman Doorways. C. Cresty, G. Evans 

20, 27, 28. " Details. P. 0. L. 

20, 30. Early English Examples. " 

31, S2. Modern " " 

33, 34, 85. Decorated Period. " 

30, 87, 38, 39. " Details. 

40. The Screen, St. Albans. 

41,42,43. PerpendicularDetaile. " 

44. South Side, SL Albans. " 

45. North " " " 

46. Retro Choir, " 

47. " 

48. 49. Typical Ezposures. " 
60. A. B. After-treatment. W. G. Frye 
51-03. Yarlous Diagrams. 
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Special Subscription Offer 



N bringbg The Practical Photographer to the 

attention of the American piJ^Iic, the publishers of the 
Photo Era have had a definite aim in view. We 
have long realized that it was impossible for the PHOTO 
Era to (ill all the needs of the amateur. Il has been 
necessBiy to make a ch(»ce as to what parikulai need it should 
specially subserve, and we have chosen for il the path of pictoiial 
and aitijtac excellence. In so doing, we have necessarily been un- 
able to meet the wants of a considerable portion of the reading 
public, which prefers rather practical directions for overcoming its 
difficulties, and inSrudlion on technical points. This want is ad- 
mirably filled by 1>(E PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAI^ER, which is 
devoted mainly to technical, as the PHOTO ERA is to artistic, pho- 
tography. Thus one of these magazines supf^ments the othei, and 
both are a necessity to all up-to-date photographeis. 



In order to imioduu the PHOTO ERA to the numer- 

Diu mdcn o( THE PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHER. 

! will lor ■ limited time enlci' lulxcriplioiu to both 

I year ol the reduced price of , . . 



$4.00 



> y™-. 



K W10T0 ERA « THE PRACHCAL PHOTOGRAPHER 
(rtl, we wil ■!« the choice o* di< hAnraw otfen ! — 

■■■-_ '^PH^b''?!^A™i^™t^ljMi9i'l"biiin^ 

pbouvipliK pfinl, « ihed^ of aa aamtBoiAJK^/^.C D, F, eiH.StKiftwd 
b™™ii.«of THE MtACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHER. 
DC Si.00 w wia gin the PHOTO ERA a THE PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHER 



(1) tJaay't "How to Enivr Rclui™." p» 
12} Dowl "Campauioii,'' price tl.30. o- 



VTnh (TST tubicripticio twImbu ».3b we will ocdcc kbI a mpj of " L> PhoucnphiF dn Nu." 

FA 1 1 r A *""" "^ Art in photography «mI 
nf Si I I ill The PRAcncAL Photographer f« ■ 
Ul *(7 I I . -^ V/ jre,,. We cammeH] lU oflei e.peci«lly (o 
cuien clubt, becatue each Hibtcnptioo carriei die pnTileoe of uking lor ihree 
Photo Era Eihibili during the yut. Thoee exFubili nave received enlhini- 
utic prue iram erery cunen club which bai received ihem, including Kine of ihe 
moA ptogrewve in ibe country. 

/ ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO PHOTO ERA PUBU5HING CO„ \ 
fj 170 SUMMER STREET. BOSTON, MASS. jj 



KindJi/ mention •• The Practieal Photoara-pher," 



igraphy and iDustrated by pic- 
kphen. No apace is given to 
ber is as full ol facte and pcao 
le following aic the cont^ib 



Bromide and Culighl Papen 
and Derelopoi 
mail oi Ihe Negative 
tlie Hand Camera 
Piinliiig 
Wort 
J Woik 
c Relouchmg 

Ml /rea smmple coplcm 

Summer Street, Boston 



"The Nude in Photography" 

(I^ PHOTOGBAPHIE DU NO) BT C. KI.ABY 



The various pans of this book by the most 
coniain many subjects of " The Nude pheis in all 
in Photography," showing the anistic 
results that are to be obtained. 



"The Nude In Photography" is a 

unique and curious collection of pic- 
illuitralioiu that 'o"»' photography, obtained from 
reproductions of pictures made nature with living models. 



"The Nude in Photography" 



C. KLARY, Editor of "Le Photogramme" 
Monthly Review of PfaotogTaphy 
' 17 rue d« Maubenge, Paris 

send all orden to PHOTO bra PUBLISHQIS CO , Weitwortli BnildlnE, IMwey 

SquOTS, Botton. encloatng ti.oo. Ho ordera taken on accauot. Bo«k> will leacii 
yon diiect fiom Pails in about ttuee or foai irHki. 

mndlj/ mention " The FracHcal Pholographar ^' 
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PHOTO ERA 

The American Jonnuil of nuLography. 

"Thmlttmal PmrlviUcal s/Pmarwn In Photograph]/."— Bo»taii<il»b». 

To every photogtapbtt who has mastered the rudiments 
of photography there comes the knowledg;e that he needs 
more than technical instruction, and that without trainingf 
in artistic principles and the study of g:ood pictures^ he cannot 
progress. At this time he naturally turns to the PHOTO 
ERA, the only American photogfraphic magazine conducted 
with artistic and educational ends in view. It instructs by 
carefully chosen and well written articles, and by the most 
satisfactory reproductions of the best photographs of the 
world. It strives consistently for the creation of a represent- 
ative American school of photography without sectional or 
faddish demarkations. Its list of subscribers and contrib- 
utors includes practically all of those whose names carry 
weigfht in American photography, and no earnest worker 
can afford to be without it. 

The needs of the beg;inner are also carefully considered. 
Besides helpful articles on live topics, it provides for him tlie 
monthly instruction of the Round Robin Guild, a society of 
amateurs, with departments for answering; questions and 
criticism of prints, and monthly competitions. 

Single copies, 25 cents. Subscription, $2.50 a year. Sam- 
ple copies free. 

Photo Era Publishing Co., 

170 Summer St. . . . BOSTON, MASS. 

KiHdlt menlton ■' Tin Practteal Pltotoffrtiphtr." 



iku ikni — abMilut* perfection — I 
U coivv mr Dwoa o< lEt Cniyir C—m 



"CENTURY" 

stands for all that 
is best in 
Cameras— 
simply because 
in manufacturing 
ttiem "we tiave 
not been satisfied 
■with anything 
short of 
Absolute Perfection 



■•CENTURlfS-l»v, 
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CENTURY CAMERA CO. 

ROCHESTER. N, Y. 



FOR SETTING OFF PLATINUM PRINTS 
TO GOOD ADVANTAGE THE 

Photo Era Artist 
Mounts 

ARE WITHOUT A PEER 

For the convenience of our customers in select- 
ing and ordering mounts, we have prepared a 
number of assortments of our mounting papers, 
suited for various special purposes, and ananged 
in neat portfolios, which are very well suited for 
preserving prints. 
The mounts are in quarter 
sheets, averaging about 
9 X 1J. Each is sold at 
fifty cents, except G, 
which costs seventy-five 
cents, and I, which costs 
two dollars. Ten cents 
must be added for postage 
on A, F, G, and H, twenty 
cents for B, C, D, and E, 
and fifty cents for 1. 



Photo Era Publishing 
Company 

170 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 



Tlw FollewiMg Assort- 
meals maH be Ordered 



B French(ndEnElls)ipi|>ers,roiieh 
and laid: mosUy ilKtit shades: suit- 
able for ecnenl work. Twenty 

C WDIUj. grays, and Mackt. gull- 

abla for plaMnuin prints. Twenty- 
four sheets. 

]> Whiles. cr«ams. and brawns, 
adapted for sepia and brown prInCs. 
Tweniy-tour sheets. 

K General utility assortment, con- 
talntne nil Eradei and colors. 



oddities and sirlklne 
Twelve sheen. 
C White and vellum pap 
rnij. Ten sheets, price s 



(heels, pcli 



mourns. SeveoQ'-five 
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The Edition de Luxe 

of the PHOTO ERA has proved a marked success, and has awakened 
among our readeis a lively inlerest in the progress of artislic photography. 
The mOBnling of the pictures has proved to be eitiemely valuable and in- 
spiring. We find, however, that the Bdition de Luxi does not folly cover 
the field that was planned for it as an authoritative leader in pictorial 
photography. We have decided to replace it, therefore, with a neiv and 
entirely independent publication which will be entitled 



THIS new periodical will be entirely pictorial, text matter being in- 
troduced only al intervals. It will be in the shape of a portfolio of 
pictures, Eiie ii x 14 inches, appearing every other month. Each 
portfolio will contain four or more photogravures printed on the finest plate 
or Japan paper, the subject of each being a photograph by one of the 
world's greatest pictorial photograph era. We have secured the cooperation 
of leaders in every country of Europe, and the selection of pictures tor the' 
photogravures will b« intemadonaJ in its scope, and include only master- 
pieces of the various schools represented. 

In addition, each number will contain eight or more mounted repro- 
ductions in the style which has characterized the Edition dt Imxi, except 
that (he larger size will allow la^er pictures to be used, and the linal effect 
will be even more imposing. 

ORIGINAL PRINTS 

made by photographic methods will be included from time to time, when it 
appears advisable to reproduce in this fashion rather than by photogravures. 
Each number will be contained in a suitable prortfolio which will ensure 
safe keeping of the pictures if they are to be kept together, or allow easy 
removal for framing if that is desired. 



THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

inaiialloin: Sioitle ppl« ordered before publication will cost fl.Weich ; the price will 

includ^eiu aip!er'll<l^.™AVp«iarnM 01 '^M wiJl be f ten 'o' all <^o ai^t>D*the ub^ 
Kiiptio^Ul of the PHOTO ERA or ihe Pnctial Fholoerapher, or who include a lubicrip- 
lion 10 either of thiie publiatioiii with Iheir ordcn. The uneipind lutocriptloni id the 
EdllloDdeLuia will b« filled with copiHol An in Pholognphy. Present or piil (tifaurib- 
ento the Edition deLuicDHrtuhKribe to Alt in Phaiotfnphy at the reducrd nieol fS.UO. 
The fint unmber will bear the diteot Febnury, 13l», and will appear in January. 

bclore publkation, owine tolheanKiunl af hand work involirtd in nwuu1iDg,aad became we 
do not codteniplalc primuigany large Hirplua over orderi received. 



REHITTANCB3 HAY BE HADE BY CHEQUE OR HOHBY ORDER TO 

Photo Era Publishing Co., auB«i^$ir«t, Boston 

Kliutty mention •■ Tht Praeltcal Phalograplxtr." 



Just a Second! 

That's the time it takes to burn an 

EASTMAN 

Flash Sheet 

In effect it's a short " time exposure " — other 
flash-lights are " snap shots." Every photog- 
rapher knows that for portraiture time 
exposures give better results than " snaps." 
What is true in daylight work holds true in 
flash-light. That's why Eastman Flash 
Sheets are best for portraiture. 



EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Sold by all dealers. Rochester, N. Y. 



For a dozen years 



S O L I O 



has stood alone 

in richness of 

tone and 

detail 



E^tman Kodak Company 

Rochester. N. Y. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 



ROCHESTER, 



THE VELOX DEVELOP- 
ING MACHINE 

One good thing leads to an- 
other. 

A natural result of the success 
of the Kodak Developing Ma- 
chine is the Velox Developing 
Machine. This new machine is 
exceedingly simple in operation, 
saves the necessity of putting the 
fingers in the developer, and 
avoids bubbles and strealcs. 

It marks anotfier step towards 
cleanliness and convenience in 
photographic work- 



Print in the usual manner, then pro- 
ceed to develop as follows : 

I. Pour into the machine thtee 
ounces of Velox IJquid Developer, 
diluted according to the kind of Veloi 
used. Provide a tray of sufficient size, 
5^7 for 4 x 5 and smaller prints, 6^ 
X 8^ for 5x7 prints. Nearly Gil this 
tray with clear water and place it in 
front (the front is the end on which 
the word KODAK appears) of the 
machine. Pour a sulhcicnl quantity of 
acid fixing solution into a second tray. 

1. You are now ready 10 develop 
the prints. Stand at front of maciiine ; 
insert the end of prim, surface up, in 
the slot of the drum, then turn the 
crank slowly to Ihe right, and the print 
will be drawn through the developer. 
Continue 10 turn the crank, watching 
the appearance of the print as it comes 
into view. After development is com- 
plete continue to turn the crank until 
the free end of the print is about an 
inch past the pointed end of the hinged 
flap. Now quickly reverse the motion 
and turn the crank to the left, when 
the flap will automatically pick the 
print from the drum and throw it into 
the tray of water. Allow Ihe print to 
stay in the water a second or two, then 



place it in the fixing solution face up. 
Now proceed with next print in similar 
manner. Care should be taken that 
the prints are wholly immersed in the 
fixing solution, which may be accom- 
plished by the aid of a small wooden 
stick. Fixing and washing are com- 
pleted in Ihe ordinary matmer. 

If a large number of prints are de- 
veloped in succession it will be neces- 
sary to occaaionally add an ounce or 
two of developer, as a slight amount 13 
absorbed by each print. The machine, 
however, will be found very economical 
in operation, as it is possible to develop 
85x7 prim in two ounces of developer. 

When through using the machine it 
should be thoroughly rinsed and wiped 
well, and set away to dry. 

THE PfUCE. 
Velox Developing Machine, for 
prints of any size up to and 
including 5x7 ■ f 5.00 



"AMATEUR POR- 
TRAITURE BY FLASH- 
UGHT" 

Attracted by the delightftil por- 
traits made with Kodak and 
Flash-light by Mr. Wm. S. Ritch, 
we arranged with him to write 
and illustrate for us a booklet en- 
titled "Amateur Portraiture by 
Flash-light." 

Mr. Ritch has some very origi- 
nal ideas on the subject of flash- 
light portraiture, and his method, 
we feel sure, will be of great help 
to the amateur in following up 
this delightful and interesting 
phase of photographic work. 

The little book contains, in ad- 
dition to the cleverly and clearly 
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Eastman Kodak Company 



ROCHESTER, N.Y. 



written text, twelve half-tone re- 
productions from Mr. Ritch's 
charming photographs, and two 
diagrams that will be of wonder- 
ful assistance to the amateur. 

Price, ten cents — at any Kodak 
dealers or by mail, post-paid. 



ALL EASTMAN. 

AN ENTHUSIASTIC AMATEUR 
WHO USES KODAK PROD- 
UCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WHICH FACT PROBABLY 
ACCOUNTS FOR HIS EN- 
THUSIASM. 

Rangeley Lake House, 

Range ley, Me., 

July Jl 

Nepeba Division, 

Eastman Kodak Ci 

Rochester, N. Y 



developed myself, and done all the 
printing. We have nine of your cam- 
eras and use nothing but your goods. 

I do not know whal I would have 
done without your Kodak Developing 
Machines; they ate better than you 
claim them to be, and I am happy lo 
say thai I have one of each size you 
make. They all give mote than satis- 
faction and are all in constant usei in 
fact. I may say daily use. 

My little son of seven years has one 
of ^our new No. 2 Folding Brownies, 



Brownies being sold, lie also . 
develop and print, which proves how 
simple you have made the work, and 
he is devoted to his Brownie. 



904. 



I have 
(N. A.) 

Carbon, Velvet Velox, (J lossy and 
Special (llossy I'apere, in fact with all 
your diffeient makes of Velox Papers, 
and with them all I had perfect suc- 
' , kind; ■ '-- 



thep' 






t 1 hav 



made, and I like il much belli 
the old developer. 

Since I have been up here my family 



Mezzo-Tone 
is Simplest. 



Very truly yours, 
Albert B. Hili 



OTHER KODAKS AT 
THE FRONT 

Mr. Percy Phillips, a war cor- 
respondent sent out by the Daily 
Express, who has recently re- 
turned from the seat of war, has 
brought back about 900 films 
taken with the No. 3A Folding 
Pocket Kodak, All of these 
were developed in the Kodak 
daylight developing machine, and 
some sixty-five reproductions from 
"^^'^ these negatives have already ap- 
^^^ peared in the Illustrated London 
News. Prints are now being 
made from the rest of the nega- 
tives by KODAK, Limited, and a 
fine collection of reproductions of 
the stirring scenes of the last few 

" The Pnuitcal I'hotographtr." 



Eastman Kodak Company 



ROCHESTER. N.Y. 



months will result from them. — 
British Jountal of Phoioj^apky. 



Dear Sirs : 

I have recently retunied from Man- 
churia, where I have been serving as 
war coiTEapoiidenl for the London 
Daily Ckrenidi. While there L used 
your Pocket Folding KodaJi, and wish 
lo testify to the general success which 
attended my efforts wilh it. In mv 
story of Manchurian Adventures, which 
appeared in the July Siinsti Magatiru, 
illustrated by photos taken by myself, 
I wish to state that all of the aforesaid 
pictures were taken by the use of the 
Eastman, including the photo of my- 
self, which James F. J. Archibald took 



Very truly yours, 
George F. Bronsoh-Huwakd, 

The truth from the seat of war 
is that the Kodak and the Kodak 
Developing Machine are carrying 
everything before them. Colonel 
Archibald, to whom Mr. Bronson- 
Howard refers above, is a most 
enthusiastic devotee of the Kodak, 
and, so far as we know, was the 
first of the war correspondents to 
make use of the Developing Ma- 
chine, he having used it with 
marked success in the late diffi- 
culty between Venezuela and 
Germany. 

Wm. Dinwiddie, who is still at 
the front, carried a Kodak through 
the Spanish war, using it daily 
under the most trying circum- 
stances in the Cuban and Porto 



Rican campaigns, und expressing 
himself enthusiastically over the 
results after his return, George 
Kennan, the famous writer on 
Russian topics, is also at the 
front, and from him we have al- 
ready published an endorsement 
of the Kodak and Machine. 

Perhaps the photographic situ- 
ation in the Far East is best 
summed up by the statement of 
Collier's Weekly that ninety per 
cent of the pictures of important 
events at the seat of war received 
by them are on films. 

In war, as in peace, the Kodak 
is at the front. 



THE DANGER SIGNAL 

When the photc^rapher fixes a 
negative, he can tell from its ap- 
pearance whether or not it is 
fixed. With prints he has never 
had any such guide, and many 
faded ones have been the resulL 

But the new N. A. Velox Liquid 
Developer puts out a danger sig- 
nal. It turns the print a canary 
yellow, and the color does not 
disappear until fixing is complete. 

Fifteen minutes in the Acid 
Fixing bath will remove this color 
every time, unless the bath has 
been weakened by overworking, 
or has been too much diluted. 
If the color remains, the print 
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is n't fixed — if it disappears, it is 
fixed ; and, moreover, it will be 
permanent. 

The yellow color on the prints 
has led some people to believe 
that there is cyanide in the N. A. 
Developer. This is positively 
not the case. It contains no 
cyanide or other dangerous poison. 

VeloxjVelox Liquid Developer, 
Velox Hardener — they work best 
together. 

Nepera Division, 
Eastman Kodak Co. 



STILL THEY COME 

Another Well-known Worker 
Surrenders to the Kodak 
Developing Machine. 

The time method of develop- 
ment has won. The Kodak De- 
veloping Machine has led the 
forces in favor of it, and the skep- 
tics are routed. It is not only 
films now, but plates too. The 
authorities are beginning to agree, 
and the photographic magazines 
are full of articles advocating the 
"time" system. In the October 
Camera, Felix Raymer touches 
the subject of development in bis 
article on "Flash-light Photog- 
raphy." 

•• There has twen much said about 
the developing of a plale, but in my 

KtntUv mention " Th« P 



opinion (here hsia been a greater bugga- 
boo made over It than the importance 
of the case wairanls. If the exposure 
has been anywhere near right, even a 
child can develop the negative. In 
fact, all that is necessary will be for 
some one to place the plate in the 
developer and Hmt it, and vihtH Ike 
propir time has been passed, take tke 
plate out. There is no necessity for 
examining it while developing, and in 
fact it has been my experience the more 
you examine the plale during the prio- 
ress of development the less of a rich 
quality is there secure±'' 

One of the best known and moA 
progressive of the many earnest 
workers in the New York Camera 
Club is Mr. Harry CouUnt. Mr. 
Coutant is intensely practical. A 
theory does not satisfy him, and 
so he has been making some care- 
ful tests of the working of the 
Kodak Developing Machine. In 
a recent letter to the Nepera Di- 
vision, in which he spoke most 
enthusiastically of the new N. A. 
Velox Liquid Developer, he also 
had this to say of the Kodak 
Developing Machine : 

I have lately also been trying your 
Kodak Developing Machine, and am 
glad to say that the results obtained 
were most surprising. Although I 
knew the theory was correct, still I 
have been somewhat skeptical, but 
after my experience with it am con- 
vinced that its use is the only ratiotial 
way to develop a film. 
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tStandard 
EXTRA 

An "all-round plate" 
of superior chemical 
ftuality. 

Valuable botb in stttdio and 
vieir work on account of ivlde 
latitude* tbe exceptional bril- 
liancy of tbe ne|{atiTes, and 
tbeir delicaor of gradation in 
tbe balf-tones. 



Sold by all photo dealen 



Standard Dry Plate IMviaon, 

EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER. N. T. 
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